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ABSTRACT 

This publication is an annual statistical repo'rt 
describing conditions in education as well as those in the larger 
society th^t affect education* In this year's report, statistical 
data are presented on a wide variety c£ issues concerning educational 
institutions, participants, and personnel* Each entry on ,a topic 
consists of a table and a chart presented together* The data^ 
highlighted in the chart and briefly described in a statement 
accompanying the chart, are extracted from the facing table* The 
first part of the report describes trends and developments affecting 
education at all levels* Chapter l^deals fcith the societal coutext 
for describing the condition Vjof education, chapter 2 covers 
elementary and secondary Education, and chapter 5 examines 
postsecondary education* In -the second part cf the report, special 
topics have been selected for closer analysis* Chapter 4 looks at 
education personnel, chapter 5 examines the financing of higher 
education, and chapter 6 compares education and labor force 
participatxon patterns in the United States with those in other 
selected countries* A cumulative index^ lists topics and data shown in 
.the 1975, 1976, and 1977 editions, as Hell as in tiie present edition* 
(Author/MLF) 
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The Social Context 

• Leaders in education now\ate the highest expres- 
sion of j)ublic confidence the^have enjoyed since 
1974. Only medibal leaders command a higher level 
of public confidence (entry 1.3). 

• Residents were less likely to find local schools 
inadequate than other neighborhood services, but 
Ynore likely to want to move if they did (entry 1.2). 

-.V 

• Nearly 80 percent of parents with elementary 
school-age children hope, and over 60 percent ex- 
pect, that their children will attend college (entry 

i.i). 

• Handicapped children 5 to 13 years old are as 
likely to be enrolled in school as others tljat age, but 
handicapped l4-to-25-year-olds are less likely to be 
enrolled (entry 1.16). . 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

• Discipline ranks as the foremost problem in the 
public schools, according to both teachers and par- 
ents of public school students (entries 2.1 and 2.2). 

• Most whites and blacks agree that white, and 
black students should go to the same schools, but 85 
percent of the whites and 50 percent of the blacks 
oppose interdistrict busing (entry 2.4). 

• Disparities between rich and poor school systems 
have diminished in about half of the States that have 
enacted financial reforms and in fewer ^'\an 20 
percent of the States without such reforms (entry 
2.13). 

« Between 1971 and 1975 reading performance im- 
proved slightly among'^ 9-year-Qlds and remained 
stable among 13- and 17-year-olds. The scores of 
black 9-year-olds in the Southeast showed the great- 
est improvement, while performance among black 
13- and 17-year-olds in other regions declined 
slightly (entry 2.23). 

• About 54 percent of recent college graduates 
A^ho applied to teach in elementary and secondary 
schools found full-time teaching positions in the year 
following graduation. Of those qualified to teach 



special education, more than two-thirds found full- 
time teaching jobs, while only one-third of those 
qualified in the social sciences did (entries 4.2 and 
4.3). 

• The supply of persons newiy qualified to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools exceeded the de- 
mand by about 80,000 in 1976 (entry 4.6). - 

Postsecondar> Education 

• Among 18-to-24-y ear-old high school graduates 
not in school, 43 percent of the whites, 56 percent of 
the blacks, and 52 percent of the Hispanics expressed 
interest in attending postsecondary schools (entry 
3.2). 

• The number of black college students rose by 
^over 275 percent between 1966 and 1976, while the 

proportion of all college students who are black 
increased from 5 percent to 1 1 percent (entry 3.7). 

• Among 1972 high school graduate*; who attended 
college, those receiving financial aid were less likely 
to withdraw and more likel>' to graduate from col- 
lege by 1976 than were those not receiving aid 
(entries 3. U and 3. 1 5). ^ 

• Student charges for tuition, board, and room at 
institutions of higher education as a percentage of 
median family income have changed little since 1967 
(entry 5.13). 

• In 1977 over half of all families with an IS-year- 
old child also had another child of college age (entry 
5.14). 

• Between 1970 and 1976, the number of full-time 
faculty a^ institutions of higher education at the rank 
of instructor or above increased 18 percent while the 
number of such part-time faculty increased 91 per- 
cent (entry 4.12). 

• The numb'Sr of adults in basic and secondary 
education more than doubled between 1972 and 
lV76. Over 50 percent of the participants in 1976 
w^e black, Asian, or Hispanic (entry 3.22). 
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The Condition of Education is an annual statistical 
report dcscnbing conditions in education as well as 
those in the larger society that affect education. It is 
prepared by the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics as required by Public Law 93-380, title V, 
Scctif>n 501 (a). This is ^ihe fourth such report to 
appear. 

In this year's report, statistical data are presented on 
a wide variety of issu^ concerning educational 
institutions, participants, and personnel. The report 
is organized to reflect the characteristics of the 
education lystem and its relationship to the larger 
society. The first part of this report describes trends 
and developments affecting education at all levels. 
Chapter 1 deals with the societal context for describ- 
ing the condition of education, chapter 2 covers 
elementary and secondary education, and chapter 3 
examines postsecondary education. In the second 
part of the^port, special topics have been selected 
for closer analysis. Chapter 4 looks at education 
personhel, chapter 5 examines the financing of 
higher education, and chapter"6 compares education 
and labor force participation patterns in the United 
States with those in other selected countries. 



An effort was made in preparing this report to 
address a broad range of significant issues at all 
levels of education. Data on emerging as well as 
recurring issue^are reported. Many of the statistics 
presented here relate to issues not included in pre- 
vious editions of this report. To aid readers desiring 
statistics on other topics or more data on a particular 
' issue, a cumulative index lists topics and data shown 
in the 1975, 1976, and 1977 editions, as well as in the 
present edition. 

Part Two of this report contains a description of the 
activities of the Center for fiscal years 1978 and 
1979. We hope that this report will be helpful to the 
reader in understanding the information and services 
available in the ^lational Center for Education Sta- 
tistics. 

This report incorporates a new format for presenting 
data. Each entry on a topic consists of a table and a 
chart, which are presented together. The^data high- 
lighted in the chart, and briefly described in a 
statement accompanying the chart, are extracted 
from the^ facing table. Data used in the chart appear 
in boldface type in the table, which may be readily 
consulted for further information. 
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The Condition of Education 
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An Overview of -Education 



Chapter 1 by Valena White Plisko 

A Context 

for Examining the 

Condition of Education 



Of all our social institutions, formal education is 
perhaps the most open. It engages the vast majority 
of Americans at one or more periods in their lives. 
Its boundaries continue to expand with the extension 
of learning opportunities to new groups in the popu- 
lation. Its resources are subject to control by many 
levels of government. It is accountable to various 
groups with sometime^ inflicting interests. 

Because of its open character, formal education is 
also receptive to change. It has undergone profound 
transformations in response to the changing needs of 
society and of the individual. As society has become 
increasingly complex and intei related, formal educa- 
tion has grown in size, complexity, and diversity. 

As an open, adaptive system, formal education is a 
primary agent of , technological and social change. 
While responding to trends in the larger environ- 
ment, the educational system develops new adapta- 
tions for society. In the We 1^50's it helped to 
launch the Nation into space exploration by contrib- 
uting the necessary technical skilli and manpower. 
More recently, it has opened access to the American 
mainstream by affording learning opportunities to 
groups traditionally excluded. In the future, as soci- 
ety becomes increasingly specialized and diversified, 
the education system will play an even more active 
role in matching the abilities and expectations of its 
participants with the skills and orientations needed 
by society. 

This chapter considers the changing conditions in 
the larger society to whibh education must adapt. It 
begins by examining societal developments which 
indirectly influence education. These include: recent 
trends in the public's regard for education; current 
conditions in the labor market; and additional devel- 
opments associated with participation in education. 
Following a review of these developments is a 
discussion of inputs into the educational system, 
including the needs of the population for schooling 
and the resources Available to meet these needs. 



Public Opinion 

Education is profoundly affected by public senti- 
ment. The strength of the public's belief in education 
is one measiire of education's importance. Education 
matters if people believe that it makes h difference. 
When people believe in its significance, they will 
invest timet^nd money in its support, which in turn 
will enhance the value of education. 

The American public expresses a high personal com- 
mitment to education. According to a recent survey 
of parents of elementary school students, parents 
desire and expect that their children will spend a 
large portion of their young lives in the education 
system (entry 1.1). More than three-fourths of all 
parents hope that their children will go beyond high 
school and at least a third expect that their children 
will finish college. Although the aspirations and 
expectations are slightly lower for daughters, most 
parents expect that their daughters will receive some 
college education. Clearly parents are concerned 
with the quality and quantity of their children's 
education. 

On the local level, most residents believe that educa- 
tion IS performing adequately compared to other 
neighborhood services (entry 1.2). Only a small 
proportion, 4 percent, considers the local school 
inadequate. Of those dissatisfied with the schools^ 
jnore than one-fourth wish to move because of their 
dissatisfaction. In contrast, 10 times as many resi- 
dents find public transportation inadequate but only 
4 percent want to move as a result. Clearly, educa- 
tion is the neighborhood service most often consid- 
ered adequate; when judged inadequate, it is the 
leasts likely to be tolerated. The fact that residents 
are concerned enough to consider moving under- 
scores the importance of education in the public's 
view. 




To say that the overwhelming majority of the public 
considers the schools adequate does not mean that 
the public sees no need for improvement. Last year's 
edition of this report showed that more than half of 
the public agreed that the reported decreases in test 
scores indicated a general decline in the quality of 
public education. An updated poll by CBS/New 
York Times indicates that this response has changed 
little since 1976. As the following chapters will 
show, the public and education professionals do 
recognize some serious problems in providing qual- 
ity education. 

Despite the cited need fbr improvements, the public 
has confidence in the people running the education 
system (entry 1.3). Confidence in education leaders 
has risen from a low in f975, when public support 
for other institutional leaders also waned. Education 
leaders currently engerjder considerable regard, 
ranking only below leaders in medicine in the pub- 
lic's estimation. Over 40 percent of the respondents 
indicate a great deal of confidence in education 
leaders, wjiile fewer than 9 percent express a lack of 
confidence. 

Education and Work 

The public values education because of the out- 
comes assoorated with it, not the least of these being 
economic betterment. Although economic enhance- 
ment is not necessarily synonymous with a better 
life, economic variables provide the most readily 
available measures of individual well-being. Because 
of their importance and their availability, economic 
indicators will be discussed in relation to educational 



attainment. 
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A look at young adults in the labor force suggests 
that educational attainment is associated with their 
employment status (entry 1.4). Among whites, the 
unemployment rate of high school dropouts is twice 
the rate of high school graduates and three times 
that of college graduates. Among blacks and Hi^pan- 
ics, high school graduates have appreciably lower 
unemplo3anent rates than dropouts, although their 
rates are still above the national average. However, 
minority persons with some college but without a 
degree are likely to have higher unemployment rates 
than high school graduates with no college 'C^xperi- 
enc^ Only among college graduates does the^'^Jack 
unemployment rate fall substantially below the na- 
tional average. ' ^ 

An examination of annual income among young 
WOTkers further illustrates that education is associat- 
ed with enhanced earning power (entry 1.5). To 
adjust for differences ui sex, age, and hours worked; 
earnings of males and females, 25 to 34 years old, 
employed full-time, year-round we^e considered 
separately. Even though young people with more 
education have less work experience, they earn 
substantially more than their counterparts with less 
education. Although real income has declined slight- 
ly since 1968 among all educational groups, income 
differentials between groups remain. College gradu- 
ates can expect to earn annually almost twice as 
much as persons without a high school education. 
However, although this relationship between educa- 
tion and earnings holds for both male and female 
workers, on the average female college graduates 
continue to earn less than male high school 
graduates. 



Considerable lesearch has been conducted on the 
association between educational attainment and eco- 
nomic achievement. Several studies have raised seri- 
ous questions about the magnitude and the causal 
direction of the relationship. Despite these questions, 
most research indicates that education is clearly 
associated with employment, earnings, and" occupa- 
tional attainment. 
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A long-term study of male 1957 Wisconsin high 
school graduates provides further evidence of the 
relationship between educational attainment and 
earning poA^er. This study compared the unique 
efTects of educational attainment, mental ability, and 
parental income on earnings of workers at several 
intervals after high school graduation. Eight ye^rs 
after graduating from high school, a young man*s 
earnings were more strongly associated with his 
family background than with his years of further 
education or his intelligence (entry 1.6). Only after 
10 years did educational attainment begin exerting 
an appreciable influence on earnings. Twelve years 
out of school, education surpassea background in 
explaining earning differentials. After 14 years, each 
additional year of postsecondary schooling translat- 
ed "directly into a 5 percent earning advantage. The 
study indicates that the effects of schooling may not 
be fully realized— or appreciated— until many years 
after the educational experience. 

Schooling is not only associated with empiuyment 
and earning potential, it is also related to placement 
in the occupational structure. For both men and 
women, greater educational attainment is associated 
with movement upward iL occupational rank (entry 
1.7). Among persons wit(i less than a high school 
education, men are more likely to be engaged in 
manuals work and women in service occupations. 
Earning a high school diploma more than doubles 
the likelihood of white-collar work for women by 
providing access to clerical fields. Graduating from 
college stands as a threshold to the professions; male 
and female college graduates are 10 times as likely to 
be found in the professions as persons who have not 
gone beyond ^igh school and at least 3 times as 
likely as persons with some college experience but 
no degree. As |he»e comparisons show, education is 
related to ind|/idual economic well-being in very 
important wayl. 



Social and Demographic Trends 

Graduation from high school by the majority of the 
adult population was achieved in 1967 and is still not 
fully attained by some groups. Progress is document- 
ed by the proportion of high school graduates repre- 
sented in v?irious age groups (entry 1.8). Slightly 
over a third of all persons 65 years of age or older 
are high school graduates. Within this age group, 
whites are almost three times as likely as blacks to 
have fmished high school. Looking down the age 
categories to the younger adult groups^ one fmds 
that '^he proportion graduating fron^ij^fi school 
increases substantially in all racial/onnic groups. 
Disparities have diminished appreciably among 25- 
to 29-year-olds, yet fewer than three-fourths of the 
blacks and only 58 percent of the Hispanics have 
completed high scbojol. 

Although outside the domain of formal schooling, 
the increased participation of women in the labor 
force is a significant trend affecting education. In 
dramatic contrast to the participation of males, par- 
ticipation of females has risen by two-thirds over the 
last 30 years (entry 1.9). The increased participation 
in the labor force of married females has contributed - 
greatly to this rise. Even more remarkabte has been 
the five-fold increase since 1940 in the proportion of 
mothers in the labor force. By 1976, the participation 
rate of mothers was 49 percent, 2 percentage points 
higher than the rate for all women. During the 
1940's and 1950's, the sharpest rise in participation 
occurred among mothers of school-age children. 
Since the early 1960's, the most rapid expansion of 
participation has occurred among mothers of pre- 
school children. ^ 

This development has important repercussions for 
education at several levels. Increased labor force 
participation has generated a marked demand for 
postsecondary schooling among women. As will be 
documented in chapter 3, women are seeking further 
schooling at an unprecedented rate. They comprise 
nearly one-half the undergraduate enrollment in col- 
leges and universities and their numbers are increas- 
ing in graduate and professional schools. 
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Increased participation of women in the labor force 
and in postsecondary education may also affect the 
educational services provided for their children. 
Whereas the total population under 18 years old 
declined by 8 percent over the last 7 y^ars, the 
number of chUdren with working mothers rose by 
13 percent (entry 1.10). (^hildren 6 to 17 years old. 
with mott^ in. the labc; force now comprise a 
majority of all ^hool-age children. At the pre- 
primary level, the proportion of children wi*h work- 
ing mothers has risen even more dramatically. In 7 
years, the percentage of children under 6 years old 
with worlcing mothers has increased by a third, to 
38 percent. Undoubtedly this development will 
heighten the demand for preprimary educational 
programs and will necessitate some adji£tments at 
the elementary and secondary level. 

The extension of participation in ediuration and 
work has not been accompanied by f& great an 
expansion in the job market for some fields. Despite 
growth in the number of professional jobs in the last 
10 years, the greater relative growth in the number 
of college graduates has meant increased competi- 
tion for professional employment. Though the pro- 
portion of college graduates in professional, techni- 
cal, and kindred occupations remains quite high (38 
percent in 1976), it has decreased over the past 
decade (entry 1.11), In 1966, 60 percent of male 
college graduates and 80 percent of female college 
graduates held profesj^nal jobs. By 1976, thc^e 
percentages declined to i53 percent and 68 perfignt, 
respectively^ The decline in professional emplo>r- 
ment of mole college graduates is due in part to 
smaller proportions of them being employed in engi- 
neering and medical and health fields. Among fe- 
males, almost four-fifths of the decline is attributable 
to the smaller proportion employed in teaching. 
Although the percentage of women in managerial 
positions doubled dunng this period, the proportion 
in clerical work also rose substantially. 



The magnitude and effects of these developments 
are difficult to gavge. Although forecasting job 
availability in the future is problematic, recent stud- 
ies suggest that a sizeable proportion of college 
giiduates will be employed in occupations which 
have not traditionally requir^ college training. 
Chapter 3 provides some indication of the current 
underemployment of recent college graduates. 

Having coa^iderec the larger social context for 
education, one may now focus upon the factors 
having an immediate impact on the system, specifi- 
cally the inputs tc the systtui. The size and composi- 
tion of the population to be educated and the extent 
of funding available to educate this population are 
the two most important factors affecting the system. 

School- Age Population 

Because of the^ democratic character of American 
schooling, describing, the participants in education 
becomes a matter of ('escribing the American peo- 
ple. The distribution and composition of the popula- 
tion being served are reflected in the complexity of 
the educational system. 

The size of the populaHihi to be educated has per- 
haps the greatest impact on the education system. In 
the past, the system had to accommodate unprec- 
edented growth, feiy expanding at all levels. The end 
of the baby V66m brought this expansion to a close, 
and the resulting decline, in enrollment were, until 
recently, felt primarily at the elementary school 
level (entry 1.12). After 1976, the size of the 14- to 
17-ycar-old group also began to decrease, affecting 
the secondary schools. In many parts Of the country, 
school systems have had to adjust by closing 
schools, cutting program^ or reducing staff at the 
elementary school level With similar adjustments 
expected at the secondary school level. 
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On the other hand, the postsecondary. level, while 
not as age-dependent, is experien^cing the effects of 
the baby boonTpbpulation coming into adulthood. 
The 1 8- to 24-year-old group will continue to grow 
until the ei>fly 1980's, swelling the numbers in post- 
secondary schools. The number in the next older age 
group, the 25- tQ 34-year-olds, will al^ increase 
further, expanding the pool of potenti^t participants 
in postsecondary education. 

Thenigh the Nation as a whole has experienced 
declines in the school -age population in the 1970's, 
the impact;<^f the declines has been kit more in some 
States due tb out-migration (^'ntry 1.13). Tlic most 
pronounced out-migration ha^ occurred in the Mid- 
Atlantic andl^'orth Central States^while the greatest 

Efih attributable to migration has been exper- 
!d in the Western Mountain States. However, 
within regions, migration has not been uniform 
For instance, in Florida in-migration increased the 
school age population by 17 percent, whereas in 
neighborijig States, migration had little effect. Just 
as the impact of declining enrollments has been 
differentially experienced, th^^n^pli^^^ions of the 
declines may vary across school systems. 

The school-age population can be characterized not 
only by its size and distribution but also by. its 
diversity*. Current information on the characteristics 
of the population is available from the recent Survey 
of Income and Education. The survey provides 
needed statistics on the number of children in pov- 
erty families, in non-finglish-speaking households, 
and with handicapping ^conditions, as \yell as data 
on other socioeconomic characteristics of the 
population. 
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Despite the ^tten)ion that has been given to the 
problem of poverty, the poverty rate among families 
with children 5 to 17 years old has changed little 
since 1970 (entry 1.14). However, there have been 
-significant regional shifts in famines below the pov- 
erty level. The poverty rate continues to be highest 
>in the South. Yet, liver the past 6 years, the South 
ha^ experienced the most significant reductipn in the 
poverty rate. Significant increases in poverty have 
occurred in six northern States which have also 
experienced considerable out-migration. The prob* 
lem of poverty may be compounded in these States 
by the migration of both population and potential 
tax dollars out pf the area. 

The education system must accommodate children 
with special language needs. The Survey of Income 
and Education also documents the regional distribu- 
tion of children from non-English-speaking house- 
holds (entry 1.15). For the Nation as a whole, more 
than 9 percent of the 4- to 18-year-old population 
live in households where a language other than 
English is spoken. This population is concentrated in 
12 States. In three southwestern States, more than 
one-fourth of the children reside in such households 
(usually Spanish-speaking). Outside of the Sunbelt, 
three States, New York, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut, have greater than average proportions of 
school-age children from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds. 
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The needs of the handicapped populatic^ have been 
more fully recognized in recent years. Recent stat- 
utes And itheir implementing regula'tions requiring 
equal a^^iess to services and facilities for the handi- 
capped should have important ramifications /or the 
education system. Household data from the Survey 
of Income and Education provide a national count 
of the w Aool-age population with handicapping con- 
ditions (entry 1.16). Of the total population 5 to 25 
years old, approximately 7 percent are handicapped, 
^ mounting to almost million people of school- 
age. In the 5- to 13-year-old group, the handicapped 
are as likely to Be'fenrolled in school as the general 
populatioi Among the older age groups, those of 
secondary school and college age, enrollment of the 
handicapped falls below that of the general popula- 
tion. Whereas 36 percent of the total 18- to 25-year- 
old population are enrolled in school, 29 percent of 
the handicapped group participate. Among the spe- 
cific handicaps identified, respiratory disorders are 
the most common handicaps in the elementary and 
^condary school-age population. Mental retarda- 
tion, crippling conditions* and respiratory disorders 
are the most prevalent handicaps among the oldest 
age group. 

Financial Support y 
While public opinion serves as one indicator of^ 
education's importance, financial support dem- 
onstrates, in more concrete terms, how much the 
American people value education. It is through 
spend^^ that support for education by individuals 
and institutions is manifested. 



This country has channeled a large portion of its 
collective wealth into education. Since the end of 
World War II, an increasing share of the GNP has 
been devoted to financing education (entry 1.17). 
Whereas over the past 30 years the GNP rose six- 
fold, during the same period, education expenditure^ 
experienced a phenomenal 19-iold increase. Even 
after adjusting for inflation, education expenditures 
have increased by at least 500 percent since 1949. 
Only in the last 4 years has the steady rise in 
education expenditures as a share of the GNP begun 
to waver. In 1973 and in 1976, education's share of 
the GNP fell slightly under the percentage reported 
in the previous year. 

In recent years, the health sector has outstripped 
defense as a competitor for national resources. For 

1975, the latest year for which comparable health 
statistics are availably, the American people spent 
approximately $10 billion more on health care than 
on educational servicp. Incre^ed competition from 
the health sector reflopts not&nly conscious policy 
decisions but also und^dyin^population dynamics. 

Primary responsibility for providing public educa- 
tion is vested in State and local governments. The 
weight of the responsibility can be measure J in State 
and IochI dollars channelled into education (entry 
1.18). Over the last quarter of a century, education 
has commanded the largest single share of State and 
locj(l governmental expenditures. In the late 1960*s 
almost 41 p^cent of State and local dollars were 
spent on^uciition. Since then the share devoted to 
education has dropped somewhat, to 38 percent in 

1976. As was previously noted, education must com- 
pete in^easingly with welfare and health services 
for State and local funds. 
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Table 1.1 

Parental aspirations and expectations for their children's ' educational attainment: 1976 



Percentace distribution of responses 



Educational level 



Parental aspirations 
(how far would (iKe child to go) 



Parental expectations 
(how far child really will go) 



Tctal Sons Daughters .Total Sons Daughters 



TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 ' 100.0 100,0 100.0 

Get some high school 06 0.7 0.6 3.8 4^ 3.5 

Finish high school . 20.0 ^ 18.8 21,1 30 3 30.1 30.5 

(Jet some college . . ... 33.5 29,9 37,1 27.6 25.5 29.7 

Finish college and get a degree . . : 27.1 28.9 25,3 23.3 23.6 23.0 

Finish college an(j get further training . . 18.6 21J5 15.7 119 12.9 1C.8 

Don't know/no response 0.2 0,2 0.2 3.1 3.6 2M 



»CNWren. 7to 11 yearaoW 

SOURCE: Foundation for CNd Development National Purvey of Children, unpubiishod data. 
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Chart LI 

Parents^ Kducational Aspirations and Kxpectations for Their Children 



The overwhelming majonty 
of parents expect that their 
children will attend college. 
At least one-third of the 
parents anticipate that their 
children will graduate' from 
college. 
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T&ble 1.2 

Adequac of schools and other neighborhood services: Public opinion* 1975 



4 



Percent o* 
respondents 
' ' indicating that 
the service is 
inadequate who 
Percent of would like to move 
respondents as a result 



TOTAL 


100.0 




All services adequate 


50.5 




One or more services not adequate 


49.0 


94 


Specific sjfvic^ not adequate- 






Schools . 


3.6 


27.3 


^ire piotection 


4.3 


9.2 


Police protection 


8.4 


13.3 


Hospitals and t\?.3hu ciinics 


11.8 


6.8 


Shcppinp 


13.? 


9.3 


Public transiniftation 


36.0 


4.3 


Oon't Know or not reported 


04 





NOTE Details mtjy not add to totals bocau* i i^f rour>ding 

SOURCE ' S Department of Commetce. rtureau of the Census. Current Hoosing Reports. 
Annuel Housing S'jT/oy- ^975 Sutes H-150-75F 
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Chart 1.2 

Rating Schools and Other Neighborhood Services: Public Opinion 



Residents are more likely to 
judge schools adequate than 
other neighborhood services 
Yet one-fourth of the 
residents who find the 
schools unsatisfactory want 
to move because of their 
dissatisfaction. 




Neishtxxhood Services 
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Percent of all respor<!ents indicating that 
the service is not adequate 



Percent of respondents indicating that 
the service is not adequate who would 
like to move as a result 
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Table L3 

Confidence of the public in people running institutions in the United States: 
1973 to 1977 



Percentage distribution of responses 



Year and institution 



1973 

Education 

Executive branch, 
Federal Goyernnrrflt 

Congrc;,s 

Major companies 
Medicine . . . . 
Press 



1974 

Education 

Executive brancn, 
Federal Government 

Congress 

Major companies 

Medicine 

Press ... 

1975 

Education 

Executive branch, 

Federal Government 
Congress 
Major companies 
Medicine . . . 

1976 
Education 
Executive branch, 

Federal Government 
Congress 
Major companies 
Medicine 
Press 

1977 

Education 
Executive branch, 

Federal Government 
Congress 
Major companies 
Medicine . . . 
Press 



Total 



A creat 
oeal 



Only 
some 



Hardly, 
any 



Don't 
know 



No 
answer 



leo.o 


36.8 


53.1 


8.2 


1.4 


0.6 


100.0 


29.2 


502 


18 3 


. 19 


0.4 


1000 


23.4 


58.7 


14.8 


2.6 


0.5 


1000 




53.1 


10.8 


6.6 


0.3 


100 0 


53.8 


39.0 


57 


o!9 


o!5 


100.0 


23.0 


60.6 


P6 


1.5 


0 3 


1000 


49.0 


412 


82 


1.3 


0.3 


1000 


13.6 


42.5 


41 6 


2.2 


01 


100.0 


170 


58 0 


20.8 


3.0 


0.2 


1000 


31.3 


505 


14.5 


3.6 


0.1 


100.0 


60.3 


33 6 


4.4 


L5 


o!i 


100.0 


25.8 


Cf.3 


17 4 


12 


0^2 


1000 


30.9 


54.5 


12.8 


1.7 


01 


100.0 


13.3 


54.5 


29 5 


2.6 


01 


1000 


13.3 


58 5 


251 


2.9 


0.2 


100 0' 


19.2 


53.8 


21 1 


55 


05 


100.0 


50.4 


40.1 


79 


15 


02 


1000 


23.8 


55 2 


17 8 


2.8 


04 


100.0 


37.2 


44.8 


15.3 


2.0 


0.7 


100.0 


13.4 


58 3 


25.0 


3.0 


0.3 


100.0 


13.7 


58.0 


25.4 


26 


0.3 


100.0 


21.3 


51.0 


21.6 


50 


05 


100.0 


53.8 


35 2 


92 


13 


05 


100.0 


28.3 


51.8 


176 


1.8 


06 


100.0 


40.5 


49.5 


8.8 


09 


0.3 


100.0 


27 8 


54.2 


14.4 


31 


0.3 


100.0 


19.0 


60 6 


17.1 


2.9 


05 


100.0 


27.1 


56.3 


12.3 


40 


0.3 


100.0 


51.4 


41.1 


61 


1 1 


0.3 


100 0 


25.0 


57.1 


154 


2.2 


03 



NOTE DelaHa may not add to totals because of rountling 

SOURCE Nat)ona! Op«nK>n Research Center. Unrversrty of Chk:a90. General Soaal Survey 
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Chart 1.3 

Confidence in the People Running Institutions: Public Opinion 



Since 1975 confidence m 
educationa] leaders has 
grow© along with general 
support for people running 
otner instiiutions. 
Educational leaders rank 
only below medical leaders 
m pi'Hlic crnfidence. 
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"t am gong to name some institutions in tiiis country As far as the oeople 
running th^ institutKXis are concerned, would you say you have a great (teat 
of confidence, only some confidence, or hsrdfy any confidence at a'l in Ihem'" 

Percent of respondents expressing "a great deal of confidence" 
lOC- 



J 




1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



. — ^ Medicine 



Year 



Education 



Major companies 



Press 



NCCS 



23 



13 



Table 1.4 ^ 
Employment status of population ' not enrolled in school, 16 to 24 years old, bjLjge, 
sex, racial/ethnic group, and educational attainment: October 1976 



Labor force 



Characteristic 



TOTAL 

16- to 19-y6ar.olds 
20- to 24.y{;ar-olds 

Men 
Women 



White 

High school dropouts 
High schcoi graduates, no college 
College, 1 to 3 years . 
Cdlege graduates 



Black . . 
High school dropouts 
High school graduates, no college 
College, 1 to 3 years 
College graduates 



Spanish origin ' 

High school dropouts 
HiRh school graduates. 
College, 1 to 3 years 
College graduates 

Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
' Other Spanish origin 



no 



college 



Total 
population 



Number 



Percent of 
total 

population ^Employed 



Unemployed 



Number 



Percent of 
labor force 



(Numbers in thousands) 



19,674 


15.548 


79.0 


13,384 


2,162 


13.9 


5,282 


3,980 


75.4 


3,192 


786 


19.7 


14.392 


11,568 


-804 


10,192 


1,376 


11.9 


9,145 ' 


8,423 


92.1 


7,327 


1.095 


13.0 


10,529 


7,124 


67J 


6,056 


1,068 


15.0 


16,939 


13,675 


80.7 


11,993 


1,678 


12.3 


3.995 


2.687 


67.3 


2,088 


599 


22.3 


9.044 


7,481 


82.7 


6,674 


807 


10.8 


2,543 


2,220 


87.1 


2.037 


183 


8.2 


1,353 


1,290 


95.3 


1,198 


92 


7.1 


2,420 


1,635 


67.0 


. 1.191 


444 


27.2 


912 


496 


54.4 


312 


184 


37.1 


1.136 


823 


72.3 


' 629 


194 


23.6 


281 


232 


82.6 


169 


63 


27.2 , 


89 


83 


92.3 


80 


3 


3.6 ' 


1,213 


837 


69.0 


703 


132 


15.8 


645 


394 


61.1 


308 


86 


21.8 


456 


348 


76.3 


313 


35 


10.1 


96 


83 


86.5 


71 


12 


14.5 


16 


11 




11 


{') 


{') 


825 


571 


69 2 


474 


94 


16.5 


159 


90 


56.6 


66 


24 


26 7 


230 


175 


76.1 


163 


15 


8.6 



» Civilian noninatitutional population 
* Regaxdiess of race. 
»Base less than 75.006. 

NOTE Details ir^y not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor Force Report 200, Stvcfents, Graduates and 
Dropouts /n the Ubor Market October 1976, and unpublished data 
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Chart 1.4 

Youth Unemployment Educational Attainment 



White and Hispanic youths 
who' complete high school 
have unemployment rates 
bcIoW the national average 
for youth. Among blaek 
youths, only those who 
complete college have rates 
below the national average. 



ERLC 



Whtte^ 

High school dropouts 

Htgti school graduates, no college 
College, 1 to 3 years 

College graduates 
Hack* 

•,High school dropouts 
Higl] school graduatesTno college 
College. 1 to 3 years 
College graduates 

Spanish origin *f 

High school dropouts 
High school graduates, no college 
College. 1 to 3 years 
College graduates 



Natioiai youlh Ufieniptoyment 



/ 




40 



Percent unemployed 



•16-to 24-ye3r'0!ds, not enrolled in school 
f Regardless of race 
.NA Not 3';dilat))e 



NCCS 
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, Tabic 1.5 ^ ^ ^ 

income of year-round full-time workers, 25 to 34 years old, by educational attainment: 1968 to 1976 



Sex and years of school 

completed 1968 

MALE TOTAL $7,841 

8 years or less .' 5,413 

9 to 11 years 6,596 

12 yearj^ 7,762 

13 to 15 years 8,409 

16 years or more 10,298 

FEMALEJOTAC .... .... 4,935 

8 years or less 3,283 

9 to 11 years 3,771 

12 years 4,769 

13 to 19 years 5,493 

16 years or more ... 6,865 



Median income in current dollars 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



MALE TOTAL 

8 years or less 
9 (oil years . . 
1? years ^ . 
13 to 15 years 
16 years or more 

FEMALE TOTAL . 

8 years or less 

9 to 11 years . . 

12 years . . . . 

13 to 15 years 
16 years or more 



$12,905 

8.909 
10.856 
12,775 
13.840 
16,948 

^ 8,122 

5,403 
6.206 
7,849 
9.040 
11.298 



48,678 

6^64 
7,237 
8,493 
9,229 
11,432 



5,590 
4,008 
5,158 
5.880 
7,433 



6,094 
7,635 
8,817 
9.920 
11,887 



6,135 
7,994 
9.173 
10.311 
12.103 



6,820 
8.378 
9.907 
11.024 
12.938 



5,352 5.923 6,175 6.706 



3.777 
4.415 
5.584 
6,256 
8.116 



4.280 , 

4.589 

5.727 

6.679 

'8.242 



4.349 
5.016 
6.149 
7.095 
8.706 



1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


$11,325 


$12,037 


$12,777 


$13,240 


7,472 
9.295 
11.054 
11.536 
13.477 


7,341 
9.954 
11.680 
12.302 
13.878 


8.047 
10.2 4i 
12.146 
13.439a 
14.651 \ 


8.769 
10.557 
12.642 
13.590 
15.354 


7.086 


7.604 


8.401 


8.939 


4.696 
5.657 
6.393 
7.563 
9.180 


' 5.111 
5.419 
7.001 
7.827 
9.539 


5,057 
6.144 
7,685 
8,639 
10.445 


5.728 
6,682 
8.178 
9.108 
10.833 



Median income in constant (1978-77) dollars 



$13,484 


$13,485 


$13,528 


$14,159 


$14,250 


$13,638 


9,422 
11,245 
13,196 
14,34Q 
17,763 


9,004 
11,281 
13,028 
14,658 
17.564 


8.750 
11.401 
13.083 
14.706 
17.261 


9.349 
11.485 
13.581 
15.112 
17.735 


9.402 
11.696 
13.909 
14.516 
16.958 


8.317 
. 11.278 
13.233 
13.938 
15.724 


' 8.316 


8.752 


8.807 


9.193 


8.916 


8.615 


5,578 
6.228 
8,015 
9,136 
11,549 


5.581 
. 6.524 
8.251 
9.244 
11.992 


6.104 
6.545 
«8.168 
9.526 
11.755 


5.962 
6.876 
8.429 
9.726 
11.934 


5.909 
7.118 
8.044 
9.517 
11.551 


5.791 
6.140 
7.S32 
8.868 
10.808 



$13,518 $13,240 



8.514 
10.835 
12.850 
14.218 
15.501 



8.769 
10.557 
12.642 
13.590 
15.354 



8,888 8.939 

5.350 X5,728 

6.500 6i6a2 

8.131 8.178 

9.140 9.108 

11.051 10.833 



SOURCE U S Department of Commerce. Bureau of tf^e Census, Current Population Reports. Money Income of Families and Persons in the 
Untied States,' P-60, Nos. 60. 66. 75. 80. 85. 90. 97. 101. 103, 105. 
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Chart 1.5 

Income of Young Workers* 



Although the earnings gap 
has narrowed slightly, 
earning power js strongly 
a5sociat«l with higher 
educational attaiilment. High 
school graduates earn 
annually at least 40 percent 
more than their counterparts 
with no high school 
education. College graduates 
commaiid more than a $1,000 
earnings advantage over 
workers who attended 
college but did not graduate. 
However, female college 
graduates in the labor force 
continue to earn appreciably 
less than males with only a 
high school education. 



ERIC 



Median annual rncome in constant (1976-77) dollars 
$20,00(h Wile 



$16,000- 



$12,000- 



$8,000" 



$4,000- 




1968 



—I — 

1970 



— I — 

1972 

Year 



I 

1974 



1976 



Median annual income in constant (1976-77) dollars 
$20,000n 



$16,000- 



$12,000- 



$8,000- 



$4,000- 



Ox 



1968 



1970 ' 1972 ' im 



1376 



Year 



Years of school completed: 



16 years or more 



13 to 15 years 



— — 12 years - — 9 to 11 years — 8 years or less 
♦Year-round full-time workers, 25 to 34 years old 



NCES 
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Ttble 1.6 * ^ 

Annual cross-sectlonnl regression analyses of the association between son s 
earnings and his number of years of education, his parent's income about the time he 
graduated from hl^ school, and his mental ability \ among male 1957 Wisconsin 
high school graduates ^ 1965 to 1971 ' 
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Regression results: Criterion variable is son's annual parnings 
(in logarithm<^) 

Antecedent variables 









Mental 






Parental 


ability 


Item 


Education 


income 


(I.Q.) 


Year 


Regression coefficients (x 100) 


1965 


0.02 


4.89 


0.11 


1966 


2.65 


4.69 


0.90 


1967 


3.22 


4.20 


1.94 


1968 


4.16 


5.27 


2.63 


1969 


6.19 


4.43 


3.81 


1970 


8.72 


4.02 


3.88 


1971 


10.43 


4.19 


3.51 


Mean 


13.59 years 


$11,940 


101.2 I.Q. 






points 


Standard deviation 


1.99 years 


$6,240 


15.0 1 Q. 






points 



^The procedures used in the rogres&k>n analyses also 
controlled for father's amf mother's education, father's 
occupation, and farm backgro^. Also earnings and parental 
income were adji^ted for priopEnd productivity differences 
t)etween 1972 and the raportif^ year. 
> Included were those male 1957 Wisconsin high school 
graduates who wero not famners in 1964 and had earnings 
above $3,000 in the reporting year. 
Mn the chart the regression coeffidenti of son's years of 
educp.tlon. parental bcome. and mental ability associated vr^i) his 
logarithm of eanDings have been Interpreted as percentaoe 
changes (assodated with changes of one^iaH standard deviation 
in the variables) since e' a ^ + x where x is about .1 1 or less. 

SOURCE: Robert M. Hauser and Thomas N. Daymont 
"Schooling. Abtlrty, and Eaminfu: Cross-sectional Rndinos 8 
to 14 Years After H«h School Qraduatton". Sodofogy of 
EducatiOfh 50 (1977), 182»205. and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1.6 

Percentage Additional Earnings Uniquely Associated With More Educatioit, 
More Parental Income, and More Mental Ability 



A son's earnings are 
associated with his number of 
years of education, his 
' .parent's income about the 
time he graduated frpm high 
school, and his mental 
abiliy. Although an increase 
m theiamount of each of 
these nctors is uniquely 
associaed with an increase 
in his^nings, an additional 
year of education adds 
mcreasinaly more to a young* 
man's eartimgs the longer he 
has beeq^ut of high school 
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* Percentage acMilfonal earnings in year indfcaled 

6n 



4- 



1- 



"T 

10 



I 

11 



14 



Ye^rs since high school graduation for mate 1957 V/isconsrn high school graduates 
♦Than the mean fof male 1957 Wisconsin high school graduates 



nets 



3: 



19 




Table 1.7 

Occupational distribution of emplpycd persons, by educational attainment and sex: 
March 1976 



L . 

DistriDution by years of school completed 

Total 

Sex and occupation employed' 8 years 9 to 11 13 to 15 16 years 

or less ' years 12 years years or more 



MALE 



numi/er \in uiouddnud/ 




0,1 1 c 


0, 1 JC 




p ^np 




rerceni ... 


1 nn n 
iuu u 


inn n 

iUU.U 




ii*in n 


1 nn n 


IUU.U 


White collar 


42.0 


M.8 


17.2 


31.7 


55.4 


as.B 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 


1 C il 

15.4 


0 b 


1 8 


5 7 


16 3 


53 3 


Managers and administrators, except farm 




0 0 


D 0 


Ic 0 


on n 


07 n 
CO u 




R 1 
U 1 


1 o 






Q P 


P ft 
0 o 


Plori/*3l onH binHroH u/ftrl/arc 


U.J 


7 7 


4 7 


7 ft 




A 7 


Blue collar. 


44.6 


&4.4 


62.4 


56.1 


32.4 


5.4 


Craft and kindred workers 


20*5 


23.6 


24 0 


28 0 


1/8 


38 


Operatives, except transport 


11.3 


19.1 


16 4 


139 


69 


12 


Transport equipment operatives 


5.7 


0 «i 

y J 


y.o 


b y 


0 n 


n c 
U b 


Laborers, except farm 


7 1 


12.2 


12 7 


73 


47 


08 


Service workers, including private household 


3.1 


11.6 


15.1 


8.5 


10.0 


2.5 


Farm workers . 


4.2 


12.3 


5.3 


a.7 


2.1 


i.3 


FEMALE 














Number (in thousands) 


34,609 


2,837 


5,580 


15.432 


* 5.637 


5.123 


Percent 


100 0 . 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


White collar- 


63 6 


16.2 


33.0 


1^67.0 


80.0 


94.5 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers . 


16 2 


08 


23 


60 


18 7 


67 8 


Managers and administrators, except farm 


57 


28 


34 


59 


70 


79 


Sales workers 


66 


46 


82 


72 


76 


28 


Clerical and kindred workers 


35 1 


80 


191 


47 9 


46 7 


16.0 


Blue collar. . . 


14.5 


3B,1 


26.a- 


13.4 


5.0 


1.9 


Craft and kindred workers 


14 


16 


22 


16 


1 1 


04 


Operatives, exeunt transport 


114 


33 8 


21 1 


10 2 


29 


12 


Transport equipment operatives 


06 


05 


12 


07 


04 


0 1 


Laborers, except farm » 


1 1 


22 


23 


09 


06 


0? 


Service wori^ers. including private household 


21.0 


42.9 


38.9 


18.8 


14.4 


3.5 


Farm workers . 


0.9 


2.6 


1.3 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 



' Includes all employed persons. 16 year? old and over 
* Includes persons reporting no school years conr.pletod 

NOTE Detatis may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department or Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor Force Report 193 
Educationa! Atlafnment of Workers. March 1976 
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Chart 1.7 / 

Occupational Distribution by Sex and Educational Attainment 



Greater education attainment 
IS strongly associated with 
movement upwaid m 
occupational rank Male 
workers without a high 
school education are more 
tikety to be in manual work, 
female workers in service 
work 




Percentage distfibalfon 
100 

80- 
70- 
60' 
50- 
40- 
30- 
20- 

10- 

0, 



Pwcefltage dtstributwn 
100- 
90- 
80- 
70- 
60- 
50- 
40- 
30- 
20- 
10- 
0. 



Employed Males 




8ywf5 9 to 11 l>yM's \ 13 to 15 
Of less years ^iut% 

EdiicatKwa! attainment 



Employed Fei^ales 



tdwxMJOftal attainment 



i White collar 



Blue collar 



3? 



Service 



Farm 



16 years 




16 years 
or more 



NCES 



21 



Table 1.8 

Percent of persons, 25 years old and over, completing 4 years of high school or more, 
by age and racial/ethnic origin: March 1977 



Percent by age group 



Racial/eihnic origin ^^^^^ 2i{o29 30 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 64 and over 



Total 

White 
Black 

Spanish origin* 



64 9 


85.4 


81.0 


73.6 


64.3 


56 2 


37.5 


67 0 


86.8 


82.G 


75.8 


67.5 


59.3 


33.7 


45 5 


74.5 


67.2 


55.6 


35.6 


26.1 


14.8 


39.6 


58.1 


49.0 


41.0 


33.0 


22.6 


16.2 



' Regardless of race 

SOURCE U S Department ot Commerce. Bureau ot the Census. Educational Attainmont in the United States 
Marcti 1977 and 1976. Senes P-20. No 314 
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Chart 1.8 

High School Graduates by Age Group 



The proportion of high 
school graduates in the 
popuUtion more than 
doubles from the oldest to 
(he youngest age group. 
Dtspahties between 
racial/ethnic groups dimmish 
appteciably among the 
younger adults 



Percent of the population completing 4 years of high school w more 



lOOn 




25 to 29 30 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 64 65 and over 
Age group 



White 



ERLC 



Black 



SpaiHSh origin 



NCCS 



33 



23 



Table 1.9 

CiTilfan wbor force participation rates of persons, 16 years old and over ' by sex, 
and by maten^ status of females: 1940 to 1976 



\ 



\ 



-V 



Percent m civilian labor force 

Year 

Males Females Mothers ^ 



1940 




28.2 


• 8.6 


1946 


82.6 


31.2 


18.2 


1948 . . 




32,7 


20.2 


1950 


86.< 


33.9 


21.6 


1952 . 


86.3 


34.7 


23.8 


1954 ... 


85^ 


34.6 


25.R 


1956 


85^ 


33.9 


27.5 


1958 


84^ 


37.1 


29.5 


1960 


^.3 


37.7 


30.4 


1962 


a2.0 


37.9 


32.9 


1964 


81.0 


38.7 


34.5 


1966 


80.4 


40.3 


35.8 


1968 


80.1 


41.6 


39.^ 


1970 


79.7' 


43.3 


42.0 


1972 


79.0 


43.9 


42.9 


1974 


78.7 


45.6 


45.7 


1976 


77.5 


47.3 


48.8 



'Includes at! persons 14 years and over tn 1940 and 1946 and 

mothers, 14 \-oars and over p — to 1968 

'Femaies. ever mamed with chtJdrer. under 18 years old 

NOTE' Annua/ rate reported ^or males and fei^fuUe:*: March data 
reported for mothers except for 1946 to 1954. which a-e Apnl data. 

SOUROC Z ^ »)pa/tm6nt of Lalxx. Emptoyment StarxJards Ad- 
mintslration. Women's Bureau. \iVof1ung Mothers Mnd Tim' Chil- 
dren, September 1977; Employment and Training Admintstration. 
EfDptoywoni and Tnurung Report of t*>9 President, 1 677 
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Chart 1^ 

Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates 



Civilian labor force , 
participation rates for 
feinalcs have risen 
appreciably over the last 
quarter of a century The 
most rapid expansion in labor 
force participation in recent 
• years has been experienced 
by mothers 



A 



Percent in labor force 



100 n 



60 



^.'^'-v^^r. ' 





1946 



1952 



1958 



-r 



Year 



Males 



Females 



— J- — p 

1964 



Mothers 



1970 



"^76 



ERLC 



17 



NCES 



25 



Table 1.10 

Oiildren, 17 years old or under, by labor force status of mother: 1970 to 1977 



Year 



Characteristic 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 * 








(Numbers in 


thousands) 








Children. 17 years old or under, with mother present 

Mother in lalwr force 

Mother not in lalwr force 


65,094 
25,544 
39,550 


64,928 
25,451 
39,477 


64,549 
25.762 
38,787 


63,582 
26,189 
37,393 


62,802 
26,768 
36,034 


61,832 
27,619 
34,213 


60.987 
28.159 
32.828 


59,777 
28,892 
30.385 


uniiuicnf unoer d yeord oiu, wiin moincr pic^cni 

Mother in lalwr force 

Mother not in tat)or force . 


5,590 
13,923 


1Q IRS 
19, loo 

5,434 
13,751 


19,150 
5,607 
13,543 


19,054 
5,952 
13,102 


18,409 
6,086 
12,323 


6.539 
' 481 


17 SSQ 
6.439 
11.120 


17 on 
6,431 
10.582 


Children, 6 to 17 years old, with mother present 
Mother in lat)or force ^ 
Mother not in lat)or force 


45^1 
19,054 
25,627 


45,743 
20,017 
25,726 


45,399 
20,155 
25,244 


44,528 

20,237 
24^1 


44,393 

20,632 
23,711 


13 

21,081 
22J32 


43,428 

21,720 
21,708 


42,765 
22,462 
20,304 








Percentage distribution 








Children, 17 years old cr under, with mother present 
Mother in labor force . ... 
Mother not in lat)or force . . 


100.0 
39.2 
60.8 


100-0 
39 2 
608 


1000 
39.9 
60.1 


100.0 
412 
58.8 


100.0 
42 6 
57 4 


100.0 
44.7 
553 


100.0 
46 2 
53 8 


100.0 
483 
.•)1.7 


Ctiildren, under 6 years old, with mother present 

Mother m lalwr force 

Mother not in lat)or force 


1000 
28.6 
71.4 


100.0 
28.3 
71.7 


1000 
293 
70 7 


100 0 
31.2 
68.8 


ICOO 
331 
66.9 


1000 
36.3 
63 7 


100.0 
36.7 
63.3 


ioo.o 

37.8 
62.2 


Children, 6 to 17 years old. with mother present 
Mother in lalwr force 
Mo^'ier not in labor force 


100.0 
43^ 
56^ 


100.0 
43.8 
56^ 


1GO.0 
44.4 
55.S 


100.0 
45.4 
54.6 


100.0 
48.6 
53.4 


100.0 
48.1 
51.9 


100.0 
50.0 
50.0 


100.0 

52J5 



« Prelnnmary data 1 
NOTE: Detads rnay not add to totals t>ecause of rotindng 

SOURCE. Oepartmem of Latxx. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Spea£j LaJbor Force Reports 
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Chart 1.10 

School-Age Children with Working Mothers 



Despite declines in the size of 
the school-age population, 
both the proportion and 
number of ,6- to 17-ycar-olds 
with working mothers have 
nscn over the last 7 years 



Numbtt of &Mer, 6 to 17 ye35 old. in thousarwJs 



50.GOO 



40.000 



30.000 ■ 



20.000- 



10.000- 



ERLC 




Mother in Ubof (orce 



1973 1974 
Year 

Mother not in labor force 




KCES 



27 



Table 1.11 

Percentage distribution of employed coSlege-graduates: Selected years, 1966 to 1976 



Item 



TOTAL 

White-collar (non-farm) workers , , . . 
ProfessionaL-techmcai, and kindred 

/Managefs«^otf<ciais, and proprietors 
Clerical and sales workers 

Blue-c6lfar and farm workers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and non-farm laborers . 
Private household, service, and farm workers 



1966 


1968 


1970 


1972' 


1974 


1976 


10Q.0 


100.0 


JOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


95.1 


95.2 


^'95^ 


93.4 


9r.8 


91.4 


65.9 


67.0 


67.0 


61.5 * 


58.9 


58J 


T7.1 


16.9 


16.6 


17.9 


18.8 


17.8 


12.1 


11.3 


11.6 


14.0 


14.1 


15.4 


4.8 


4.8 


'4.8 


6.5 


8.1 


8.7 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3.7 


4.6 


4.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


2.8 


3.5 


3.8 



' Pnoc io 1972. data were coJiected f<x the employed civHian nonmsbtutional population. 18 years old and 
ovdf" Since 1972. data have been couected fof the employed ctviltan nonrnstitutional population. 16 years old 
and ovef 

NOTE. Details may not ado to totals l5ecai> ve of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of Labor. Bureau of L^bor Statistics. Special Labor Force Reports, vanous years 
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Chart iJi 

Occupational Distribution of College Graduates 



Although a college 
education s<srves as a 
prerequisite for the 
professions, it does not 
guarantee professional 
employinent. Since 1966 the 
proportion of young college 
graduates in professional 
occupations has declined 
The proportion in clerical, 
sales, and blue collar 
occupations experienced a 
corresponding mcrease. 




Percent of college graduates employed irj the civilian labor force 
iOO" 



ERLC 



>w;rtte-collaf' 




1970 1972 
y^ar 



197' 



Professional, technical and kindred 



.Managers, officials, and proprietors 



Clerical and salesworkers ^ Craftsmen, operatives, ^hu non-farm laborers 
•Service and farmworkers 
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Table 1.12 

Estimated pop'^lation ^ of selected age groups, by race: 1950 to 1980 



Year 



Age group 



1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1976 1980' 



Percent change 



Actual 



1950 to 
1976 



1970 to 
1976 



Estimated 



1950 to 
-^980 



1976 to 
1980 - 



TOTAL 



. 5 to 13 years old 
14 to 17 years old 
18 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years eld 

White 



(Numbers m thousands) 



22,424 27,924 32,965 35,574 36,636 32,955 30,197 

8,444 9,247 11,219 14,153 15,910 16,897 15,573 

16,075 14,968 16,128 20,293 24,687 28,166 29,462 

24,ai6 24,283 22,919 22,465 25,294 32,044 36,172 



5 to 13 years old 19^70 24,413 28,533 30,628 31,122 27.525 24.878 

14 to 17 years old 7,370 8.058 9,838 12,271 13,618 14,256 13,122 

18 to 24 years old 14,186 13.124 14,169 17,882 21,511 24.110 24,964 

25 to 34 years old 21,471 21.620 20.230 19,709 22,167 27,934 31.254 

Black and other races 

5 to 13 years old 2.854 3,511 4,432 5.125 5,513 5,430 5,319 

14 to 17 years old 1.074 1.189 1,380 1,883 2^92 2,'Mil 2,641 

18 to 24 years old 1,889 1.844 1,959 2,410 3,176 4,096 4,499 

25 to 34 years old 2,565 2,663 2,688 2,754 3,125 4,110 4,919 



4- 47.0 
+ 100.1 
+ 75.2 
+ 33.3 



+ 40 6 
+ 93.4 
+ 70.0 
+ 301 



+ 90.3 
+ 145.9 
+ 114.7 

+ 60,2 



- lao 

+ 6.2 
+ 14.1 
+ 26.7 



~ 11.6 
+ 4.7 
+ 12.1 
+ 26.0 



- 1.5 
+ 15 2 
+ 27.7 
+ 31.5 



+ 34.7 

+ 86.6 

+ 83..^ 

+ S'.j 



+ 27.1 
+ 78.0 
+ 76.0 
+ 45.6 



+ 864 
+ 145.9 
+ 138.2 

+ 91.8 



-8.4 
-6.8 
+ 4.6 
+ 12.9 



-9.6 
-8.0 
+ 3.5 
+ 11.9 



-2.0 
±0.0 
+ 10.9 
+ 19.7 



*Tota! population including armed fofces overseas Alaska and Hawaii are included for all years 
'Census Senes ii projections. 

NOTE. Details may net add tc tctals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U.S nepartnnent of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Estimates and Projections, Serums P-25, Nos 310, 311, 
5:<5, 614, 704. 
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Chart 1.12 
. Population Size of School -Age Groups 



As the size of the elementary 
school-age population 
continues to decrease, the 
secondary school*age group 
begins its declinr,. The 
traditional pool of 
postsecondary education 
participants, the 18* to 24- 
yea> M group, will soon 
level o while the number of 
older njtential participants 
will continue to rise. 
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Projected 




14- to 17-year olds 
Populatior^, in milkoos 
40 

30- 
25 
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Projected 




1955 1960 1965 1970 1976 1980 1950 1955 I960 1965 1970 1976 1980 



18 to 24-ye3roids 



25' to 34 year olds 



POpiilatiCfi, Jm milliORS 



projected 




Population. Tj miilions 
40 
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While ■ B'ack and other races 



NCES ' 
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Table 1,13 

Estimated net migration of the 5- to 17-year-old population:^ April 1, 1970 to July 1, 1975 

I 

! 



Not change 
due to 

migration,' Per- 
1970 to cent 
1975 change 



Alabama 


13,200 


1.4 


Alaska . 


7,500 


8.5 


Arizona 


83,500 


17.2 


Arkansas 


37,200 


7.5 


Cattfdrnia 


93,900 


1.9 


Colorado 


55,000 


9.4 


Connecticut 


-800 


-0.1 


Delaware 


-?00 


-0.1 


Dist. of Columbia 


- 14,900 


-9.1 


Florida 


273,700 


17.0 


Georgia 


29,400 


2.4 


Hawaii 


6,300 


3.1 


Idaho 


21,100 


10.6 


tlhnois 


-66,400 


-2.3 


Indiana 


- 16,000 


-1.2 


iowa 


7,100 


t.O 


Kansas 


- 7^800 


-1.4 


Kentucky 


24 300 


2.9 


Louisiana 


-500 


-0.1 


Maine . 


12,100 


4.7 


Maryland 


10,900 


1.1 


Massachusetts 


15,400 


1.1 


Michigan 


-7,100 


- 0.3 


Minnesota 


1,400 


0.1 


Mississippi 


11,300 


1.8 


missour^ < 






Montana 


11,300 


,5.8 


Nebraska 


7,800 


2.0 


Nevada 


19,600 


15.5 


New Hampshire 


13,400 


7.1 


New Jersey 


18.100 


1.0 


•'-^w Mexico 


17.900 


5.8 


V York 


-71,700 


-1.6 


.w.^h Carolina 


41,600 


3.1 


North Dakota ... . 


1.700 


1.0 


Ohio 


-59.800 


-2.1 


Oklahoma . . . 


24,000 


3.8 


Oregon 


39.100 


7.3 


Pennsylvania 


-12,600 


-0.4 


Rhode Island 


-3,200 


-1.4 


South Carolina . . 


29,400 


4.1 


South Dakota 


1,500 


0.8 


Tennessee . . 


36.600 


3.6 


Texas 


110,100 


3.7 


Utah 


12,600 


4.0 


Vermont 


2,400 


2.0 


Virginia 


39,900 


3.3 


Washington 


19,900 


2,3 


West Virginia 


9,500 


Z2 


Wisconsin .... 


25,200 


2.1 


Wyoming 


5,900 


7.5 



' Excludes movement of Armed Forces m6mt>ers 
* Numbws rour>ded to nearest hundred 

SOURCE: U.S Oepartment of Comme'c^ Bu'eau of the C€'»««us. 
unpublished data 



State or area 



er!c2 
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Chart 1.13 

Change In 5- to 17- Year-Old Population Due to Migration: 1970 to 1975 



Some Mid-Atiantic and 
North^X^cntral States have 
expcriehccd the impact of 
population declines more 
sharply because of out- 
migration. The national 
dechne of the school-age 
population has been offset in 
Flonda and in some Western 
Mountain States by the mflux 
of new residents. 
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Table 1.14 

Children, 5 to 17 years old, in families below the poverty level and poverty rates: 
1970 and 1975 



Poof chiWfM, 5 to 17 Powfty Change m poverty 

years old rate 'ate Urn 1970 

Region and State — ■- Increase ♦ 

1970 19/5 1970 1975 Decreas* 



Utrttrt States 7.703.368 7.132.000 14 8 14 5 



NofthfJSt 


1 "iAl fi'/O 


1.330,1 10 


10^ 


12 0 


•f * 


New England 


260.121 


283.270 


89 


10.1 


♦ 


Maine 


36.30B 


38.690 


14.2 


15.3 




New Hampshire 


14.286 


20.310 


7.7 


10 3 




Verrnont 


13.0S2 


20020 


114 


178 




Massachusetts 


116.900 


123.540 


8.4 


93 




^ode island 


24.482 


?1.520 


11 0 


10.5 




Connecticut 


55.083 


59.190 


7.2 


14 




Middle Atlantic 


986.907 


1.046 840 


11 0 


12.7 




New York 


526.402 


524.020 


12J 


13 1 


* 


New Jersey 


1 55.690 


193.800 


8.7 


11.6 


* • 


?enn sylvan la 


304.815 


329.020 


106 


12.6 




Ronn CMtrw 




1.3/D.OOU 


104 


118 




East North Central 


1.023.717 


1.160.900 


9.7 


no 




Ohio 


273.547 


293.650 


98 


11 8 


♦ 


Indiana 


123.484 


120,440 


90 


98 


• 


Illinois 


302.311 


^ 389.150 


13? 


15.1 


* * 


Miciiigan 


22U.4od 


* (jI /IV 


9.1 


1 1.3 




Wisconsm 


103.895 


105.950 


8.7 


94 




West North Central 


515.633 


415980 


12.1 


10 7 


• 


Minnesota 


98.936 


87 340 


95 


9.1 


• 


Iowa 


72.000 


53 270 


98 


7.9 


• 


Missouri 


172.355 


157.040 


14 8 


14.7 




North Dakota 


27 354 


17.820 


15 7 


11.5 




South Dakota 


33.815 


21.660 


183 


13 1 


• 


Nebraska 


45.952 


36.100 


12 0 


101 




Kansas 


64.621 


42.750 


11.5 


8.6 


• 


South 


J.Ol J.7D1 


J.U70.£ lU 


23.5 


to c 

IS 9 




South Atlarftic 


1.605.208 


1.397 080 


20.7 


18 2 


• 


Delaware 


17 372 


14.300 


120 


10 4 




Marr'and 


116.951 


104.150 


11 5 


10 7 




i/i>irici D> uoiumuid 


37 193 




23J 


13./ 




Virginia 


214'.357 


155.750 


11.2 


13.7 




West Virginia 


106,35^ 


76,020 


24.3 


18.9 


• 


North Caro'i'ja 


312.545 


221.210 


24 0 


17 8 




South Carolina 


206.985 


165.700 


231 


23 9 




Georgia 


2<>3.87l 


254.660 


24 4 


21.3 




fk)nda 


253,575 


382.550 


18 9 


216 




East South C; tral 


987.444 


696.460 


293 


21.7 




Kentucky 


2C8.462 


170.230 


251 


214 




fenr.essee 


245 157 


195.680 


241 


20.5 




Alabama 


272.Uo 


136.210 


29.5 


15.9 




Mississippi 


261.679 


194.340 


415 


32 6 




West South Central 


1,^23.303 


1.004.670 


23.9 


203 




A/kansas 


155.135 


106,060 


31.6 


21.4 




Louisiana 


308.850 


219.900 


ZQ 1 


22 9 




Oklahoma \ 


122.M8 


86.990 


IS J 


14 6 




Texas 


656776 


591.720 


21.5 


205 




Wist 


1.098,029 


1.126.320 


12.4 


12.S 




Mountain 


336.2* \ 


328.530 


14.7 


13 8 




Montana 


24.9^d 


22.760 


12 9 


12.5 




Idaho 


z:.716 


22 530 


120 


11.0 




Wyoming 


10.054 


7.740 


11.2 


86 




Colorado 


•'.254 


64^090 


12 3 


10.7 




New Mexico 


0.55:* 


7/;940 


26,3 


no 




Afizona 


e4.014 


$2,430 


17J 


16.8 




Utah 


30.796 


25.270 


10.0 


80 




Nevada 


1C890 


15.770 


84 


11.0 




Paafic 


'61.7^6 


797,790 


11.C 


12.6 




Washington 


80.172 


81.290 


9J 


too 




Oregon 


53.953 


42.760 


10 3 


84 




CaliTorma 


595.765 


648.05C 


12 1 


13 8 




Alaska 


12.393 


b.150 


14 6 


64 




LKawait 


19.465 


19.540 


9.7 


98 





[* Change is statistically signr'icarM at thd 0 05 level 

NO rt The ddfinttton oi poverr, is the one officta»> -.c^t^J Oy tno DrfKro oi Maragemoni arw BixJget The 
1970 d*\ta arc from the 1970 f «cer^rval census 

SOURCi- U S Oepartmen! of Health, EducatK>a. and Wetfare National CorttK for EdocatK>n Staustics. 
Survey oi income and cOucatK>!i. unpublished tatniiationt 
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Chart 1.14 

School-Age Children* in Families Below the Poverty Level: 1975 



Although the national 
poverty rate has changed 
little over the last 6 years, 
significant shifts have 
occurred rcfffonally. Poverty 
has declined appreciably in 
the South, although it still 
remains highest there. 
Significant increases have 
been experienced in 6 States, 
all vvithm the Northeastern 
and North Central regions. 




Poverty rate. 
Less than 10% ED 
10% to 14.9% 
15% or greater H 

Significant** change in poverty rate from 1970. 
Poverty rate increased [3 
Poverty rate deaeased S 



•5 to 17 years oW 
Statisticatty significant at the C 5 level 
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NCES 
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Ttble MS 

Household languages of 4- to IS-year-olds, by State: Spring 1916 



Percentile da(r(txit)on of 4- to 



Perctntige dtstributton of 14- to 18*yur>o)ds 



Stiti or other » 



Total Engltsh 



Ottw thtn 
Englnh Not 
repcfted 



Ott«f 



Totti Cnglish 



Other thdn 
L'^Ksh Not 
reported 



Spintsh 



Other 



Unitid StitK 
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Texas 
Utah . 
Washington 
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16 
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95 6 


1 1 
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04 
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04 


18 


08 
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27 
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20 
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30 
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^0 


06 
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08 
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214 


74 
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y72 2 


18.5 


90 


03 
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755 


111 


1.1 


03 


100 0 


/78 5 


IS 4 


49 


02 
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34 


00. 


100 0 / 


^ 87.7 


91. 


32 


00 


1000 
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14 


214 


03 


100 0/ 


73 9 




259 


02 
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933 


4.4 


24 


o:; 
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:^3 4 


41 


16 


09 
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•4 


4.1 


04 
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949 


08 


37 


06 
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04 
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41 
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07 
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89 


10 
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17 


05 
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15 


22 


04 
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06 
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73 4 
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SOURCE U S D«p^tm*nt erf H#*fth. Education, and WdHirt . tUtk^M C*n\m for EcJucatJon SUt»tte». Survey of lncom« tod Edi-cttoo. unpubhahwJ data 
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Chart 1.15 

States With Children, 4 to 13 Years Old, With a Household Language Other Than English 



ChUdrcn in non-English- 
speaking households account 
for more thin 10 percent of 
the elementary school *age 
population in 12 States In 
three Southwestern State* 
more than one-fourth of the 
children reside in households 
where • language other than 
English (usually Spanish) is 
spoken. 
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Percent of children m z State wuh a household language other than 
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10% or more 



Percent ot children in a State whose household language is Spanish: 
5 to 9% 

10 to 14% 1^ 
15 to 19% M 
20% or more H 
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Table 1.16 

Estimated handicapped population, 5 to 25 yean old, by age group, enrollment 
status, and specific handicap: Spring 1976 



Total, 5 to 25 5 to 13 14 to 17 18 to 2b 
Item years old years old years old years old 



(In ttiousands) 



Tela! population 

Total population enrolled in school 
Percent of tot?* "^oulation 

Handicapped population * 
Percent of tota! population 

Handicapped po'^.^ulatton enrolled in school ' 
Percent of '':>'''Jicapped population 
Percent o 2\ enrollment 

Specific handicap ' 
Retarded 

Hard of hearing/deafness 
Speech impairment . . . 
Difficulty with seetng/blindness , 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Crippled. ... 
Heart trouble . . 
Respiratory disorder 
Other handicap 



' Undupticated counts 

' Duplicated counts, persons with multiple handtcap may be counted in more than one category 

SOURCE U S Department of Haa!**^, Educatton. ar>d Welfare, National Center *ot Education Statistics. 
Survey of Income and E'jucatior. Spnng 1976. preliminary data 
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55 
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208 
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'?0 
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381 
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179 


3.074 


914 


662 
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Chart L16 

Estimated Popuiation Percentage and School Enrollment of Handicapped Persons 



Handicapped persons 
comprise approximately 7 
percent of the 5- to 25-year« 
old population Enrollment is 
high among the handicapped 
of elementary school-age but 
falls below the enrollment 
rate of the general population 
among the older age groups 
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Table 1.17 

Gross national product (GNP) related to total expenditures for education, health, 
and defense: 1939 to 1976 



Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 

fcr education ' for health » for defense 



Gross As a per- As a per- As a per- 

national cent of cent of cent of 

Calendar year product Total GNP Total GNP Total GNP 



(In billions) 



1939 


$90.5 


$3.2 


3.5 






$12 


13 


1S41 


124.5 


32 


26 






13 8 


111 


1943 


)91.6 


3.5 


18 


\-\ 




79.7 


415 


1945 


2120 


4.2 


20 






73 5 


34 7 


1947 


232.8 


6.6 


28 






9.1 


39 


1949 


. 2580 


88 


3.4 


$11.6 


4.5 


13 2 


5.1 


1951 


330 2 


113 


3.4 


14.0 


4.2 


33 5 


10.1 


1953 


- 366 1 


139 


3.8 


15.7 


4.3 


48 6 


13.3 


1955 


399.3 


16 8 


4.2 


17.7 


4.4 


38 4 


9.6 


1957 


442 8 


21 1 


4.8 


21 1 


4.8 


440 


9.9 


1959 . 


486.5 


24 7 


5.1 


24.9 


5.1 


45 6 


9.4 


1961 


. . 523 3 


29 4 


5.6 


28 8 


5.5 


47 0 


9.0 


1963 . . 


594.7 


36 0 


6.1 


33.5 


5.6 


50.3 


8.5 


1965 


688 1 


454 


6.6 


40.5 


5.9 


49 4 


7.2 


1967 


7963 


57.2 


7.2 


50 7 


6.4 


71.5 


9.0 


1969 . 


935 5 


*70 4 


7.5 


64 8 


8.9 


76 3 


8.2 


197J 


. 1.0S3.4 


*83 2 


7.8 


813 


7.6 


70 2 


6.6 


1973 


1.306.6 


98.5 


7.5 


991 


7.6 


73 4 


5.6 


1975 


1,516.3 


120.1 


7.3 


* 130.4 


*8.6 


840 


5.5 


1976 


1.692.4 


131 1 


7.7 


{') 




88 2 


5.2 



/ 



* Includes oxpendrtures of public and nonpublK; schools at all levels of education (elementary, 
s€condaf>, and higher education) Expenditures are for school year beginning in designated calendar 
year. 

'Aggregate United States 
' Not avaiJable. 

* Revised since oriotnally published. 

» Estimated by the National Center for Health Statistics 



SOURCflb: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Economic Analysis. Survey of Current 
BusinessgU.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Saiteftcs of State Scfxx)/ Systems, Finanas/ Statistics of instJtut)ons of Higher Education 
Social Security Administration, Cornpendtum off4atioriai Health Expenditures Data. Council of 
Econonw Advisers, EconomfC Report of tfye President. 
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Chart M7 

Expenditures as a Percent of Gross National Product (GNP) 



Almost 8 percent of the 
Gross National Product is 
spent for education by 
elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of 
higher education In recent 
' years education expenditures 
have been surpassed by 
health expenditures 



Percent oi GNP 




Year 



. . • . Defense Health 



Education 
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Tabie 1.18 

General expenditures * of State and local governments, by function: Selected years, 
1948 to 1976 



Fiscal year 



Function 


1948 


1952 


1957 


1962 


1967 


1972 


1975 


1976 








(Current dollars, in millions) 






TOTAL ... . 


. $17,684 


$26,038 


$40,375 


$60,206 


$93,350 


$1^,549 


$230,448 


$256,731 


Education . 

Welfare, health, and hospitals 

Highways 

AH other 


5,379 
3,328 
3,036 
5,941 


8,318 
4,973 
4,645 
8,162 


14,134 
6,604 
7,816 

11.821 


22.216 
9,426 
10,357 
18.207 

Percentage 


37,919 
14,858 
13,932 
26,641 

distribution 


65,814 
34,140 
19,021 
49,574 


87,858 
47,002 
22,528 
73.060 


97,216 
53,290 
23,907 
82,318 


TOTAL .... 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


100.0 


^00.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Education 

Welfare, health, and hospitals . 
Highways . . 
^Another ... . . . 


304 
188 
172 
336 


31.9 
19.1 
17.8 
31.2 


35.0 
16.3 
19.4 
29 3 


36.9 
15.6 
17.2 
30.3 


40.8 
15.9 
14.9 
28.6 


39 0 
20.2 
113 
29 5 


381 
20 4 
98 
31.7 


37.9 
23.8 
9.3 
32.1 



' inciudes mtergovemmental transfers 

NOTE Details may not add to totals t>ecause of royodmg 

SOURCE U S Departnwit of Commefce, Bureau of the Census, 1B72 Census of Governments. Vol 6 Topjcai Studies No 4 Histoncal 
StatJStJCS on Government Finances and Employment. 1974. Govemnientsi Finances m 1974-75, Senes GF 75. No 5. 1976. GOvemmenta/ 
Finances m 1 975-76, Senes GF 76. No 5. 1977 
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Chart 1.18 

State and Locai General Expenditures 



Education commands a 
sizeable proportion. 38 
percent, of State and local 
general expenditures^ 
although its share has 
dcclmcd slightly since the 
I960*s. In absolute dollars, 
educational expenditures 
have more than doubled over 
the last decade 
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Total Expenditures 



Current doilars. m billtons 
S3001 




1962 1967 
FiScai year 

Distribution of Expenditures 



Percentage distribution 
lOOi 



80- 



60 



40- 



20- 



0-^ 



1S67 
fiscal year 



1972 19/6 




Ail other 
Education 



Highways 



5s 



Welfare, health and hospitals 



NCES 
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Gupter 2 by Valena White Plisko 

Elementary and and Jay Noell 

Secondary Education 



Elementary and secondary education has received 
increased public attention in the past few years. 
Several developments have contributed to this. First 
are demographic changes. As chapter 1 noted, the 
current age structure of the population is resulting in 
declining enrollments in elementary and secondary 
schools. These emollmentchanges in turn are relat- 
ed to other issues. One is the general surplus of 
persons prepared to teach. Another is the continuing 
rise in. education costs, at least in current dollars. 

A second development has been the increasing de- 
mand for additional education services by pre- 
viously undefserved groups. Educators have long 
recognized that not all children need the same kind 
of education, but in the past many schools made only 
limited accommodations to the varied interests and 
characteristics of their students. In the'1960*s the 
needs of poor and minority students became the 
focus of concern and more resources were devoted 
to them. More recently, other groups have attracted 
attention: students from non-English-speaking back- 
grounds, handicapped students, and gifted students, 
among others. The additional services needed by 
these groups and the best means of delivering them 
are still unresolved issues. 

A third factor contributing to recent public interest 
in schooling is the dissatisfaction of many people 
with the achievements of students leaving the 
schools. Achievement levels of students have not 
improved as hoped and in some cases seem to have 
declined.' This development has led some people to 
argue foi a "retuni to basics**, as well as for 
competency-based education requiring students lo 
demonstrate mastery of core knowledge and skills. ; 
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A final factor contributing to public interest in the 
current state of education is the persisting problem 
of unemployment among young people. Unemploy- 
ment raises the question of the appropriate relation- 
ship between the vvorlds of education and work. 
Should schools devote more attention to ensuring 
that students have specific knowledge and skills 
likely to lead to gainful employment? If so, what 
knowledge and skills? Is there aiieed for schools to 
devote more time to educating students about the 
world of work in general and the kinds of jobs and 
careers among which to choose? 

This chapter presents data illuminating some of the 
issues being raised about current conditions in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Additional in- 
formation can b^* found in chapter 4, which reviews 
education personnel^ and in chapter 6, which exam- 
ines the relationship between education and work 
from an international perspective. 

Public and Professional Opinion 
As noted in chapter 1, people*5 attitudes and opin- 
ions about education affect the way educational 
institutions are run. This chapter presents data on 
the ojinions of the pubhc, of parents of school 
children, and of teachers and^principals about sev- 
eral issues relating to elementary and secondary 
education. The differences among these opinions 
suggest the need to examine all available perspec- 
tives. 



The public has remained fairlj' constant in its view 
•of problems facing the schools. In 'annual polls 
conducted since 1969, three problems have appeared 
consistently as foremost concerns. These are lack of 
discipline, integratio' and problems lelated to its 
implementation, and lack of proper financial support 
<entry 2.1). In recent years, lack of discipline has 
increasingly overshadowed other concerns. In 1977 
twice as many respondents cited the disciplinary 
problem over the second most frequent concern, 
integration. Problems that have become less pressing 
since 1969 include a lack of proper facilities, drop- 
ping from 22 percent of the respondents in 1969 to 2 
percent in 1977, and the difficulty of getting "good" 
teachers, which decreased from 17 to 11 percent. 
Concern about the use of drugs also seems to be 
easing somewhat. An issue that is of greater concern 
now than in 1969 is the problem of poor curriculum. 
I 

Public school teachers share with the public the 
opinion that student discipline and attitudes are 
problems in the schools (entry 2.2). In 1976, second- 
ary school teachers cited discipline and student 
attitudes as the most important factors hindering 
theni from doing their best, and the same concern 
appeared among the three foremost problems of 
elementary school teachers. Teachers also found 
problems with school management and their wfirlc- 
ing conditions. Incompetent administration ?na^ a 
heavy work load were named as hindrances by more 
than 10 percent of the respondents at both teaching 
levels. The relatively small proportion of teachers 
indicating negative public attitudes as their most 
serious problem is also of interest. 



A 1977 survey of public secondary school principals 
reveals that these administrators consider student 
apathy and absenteeism along with parents* lack of 
interest or involvement as the chief problems they 
face (entry 2.3). Principals also mentioii the 
paperwork involved in complying with governmen- 
tal requirements as a major problem. Nevertheless, 
fewer than 15 percent cited serious problems in 
implementing Federal or State equal opportunity 
'requirements. Further, fewer than 10 percent of the 
principals cited student disruptiveness as a serious 
concern and only a refatively small percentage indi- 
cated serious problems with teacher performance. 

While integration, segregation, or busing is cited 
seco^ most frequently by the public as a problem 
facing the public schools, public concern over this 
issue has diminished somewhat (tecall entry 2.2).^A 
1977 survey by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter shows that fewer than 13 percent of the respond- 
ents believe that white and black children should go 
to separate schools (entry 2.4). Pu6lic attitudes have 
changed considerably since 1954, when a similar 
nationwide survey showed that 41 percent of the 
population disapproved of the Supreme Court de- 
cision birring segregation in the schools. In the 
years since this momentous decision, public opinion 
has turned increasingly against segregated schooP 
ing. 
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Although integrated schooling is generally ac- 
cepted, interdistrict busing as a means to achieve 
racial balance is viewed as a distinct issue. In 1977, 
12 percent of the white respondents and 46 percent 
of the black respondents approved of busing. Since 
1972, there has been little change in public opinion 
about th^ issue. 

ITie racial composition of schools also affects the 
opinions of whites towards integrated schooling. 
The vast majority of white respondents expressed no 
opposition to sending their children to schools with 
only a few black students (entry 2.5). When asked if 
they woufdijppose sending their children to schools 
where half of the students are black, opposition rose 
to 25 percent. About 58 percent of the while 
respondents expressed opposition to sending their 
children to schools where the white students would 
be the racial minority. 

Given the public's perceptions of the basic issues 
facing public elementary and secondary education, it 
is informative to see how the schools are rated by 
parents whose children are attending a public school 
(entry 2.6). Each year since i972, the Gallup Poll 
has asked parents of public school children to grade 
the local public schools. Although the grades in 
1977 are lower than in 197^*, the current ratings 
show an increase over 1975 and 1976. On a 4 point 
scale, where 4= A and 0=F, schools have an aver- 
age rating of 2.6, or abont C + . Only 4 percent of the 
parents gave the schools a failing grade. 



School Enrollment 

Chapter 1 reported 'substantial changes in recent 
years in the numbers of school-age children. At the 
preprimary level, the number of children 3 to 5 years 
old has declined since 1966 (entry 2.7). The propor- 
tion enrolled , however, has increased dramatically. 
While fewer than 30 percent of all children of these 
ages attended preprimary school in 1966, nearly half 
of these children now participate in preprimary 
programs. This development has. resulted both from 
planned efforts aimed at providing early access to 
learning experiences and from gejaeral soc^l forces. 
Cleany the rapid growth in labor force participation 
among mothers has ^influenced this increase (recall 
entry 1.9). During the 1970's the sharpest growth in 
the labor force participation rate occurred among 
women with children under 6 years old. Of course, 
the availability of preprimary programs may also 
influence a mother's decision about whether to 
work. 

Because of compulsory attendance laws, enrollment 
changes in elementary and secondary schools follow 
closely changes in the sizes of the school-age popula- 
tions (entry 2.8). The number of elementary school- 
age children peaked in the late 1960's, while at the 
secondary level peak enrollment occurred in 1975. It 
is anticipated that declines at both levels will con- 
tinue throughout the 1970's. In the mid-1980's 
enrollments are projected to increase in elementary 
schools as children of women bom in the postwar 
baby boom enter school. Increases at the secondary 
level are expected to follow. 
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The reasons underlying enrollment changes in pn- 
vate schools are more complex. Some of the changes 
in private school enrollments may be attributable to 
general demographic fluctuation. The pumber of 
children in private elementary schools has declined, 
as has the number in public schools. Yet a look at the 
proportion in private schools suggests that factors 
other than general population change are at work 
(entry 2.9). The closing of some Catholic elementary 
schools in the Northeast and Central States was in 
part responsible for a drop in the proportion of 
students enrolled in nonpublic schools in those re- 
gions. Integration of the public schools may also 
have contributed to changes in nonpublic school 
enrollments. Too, the preferences of some parents 
for educational experiences not available for their 
children in the local public schools may have af- 
fected the proportion enrolled in nonpublic schools. 

While over 85 percent of the public believe that 
black and white students should attend the same 
schools, the actual extent to which black find white 
students do attend the ,.same schools is limited. 
Though the percentage of black students attending 
integrated schools has increased somewhat for the 
continental United States as a whole since 1970, 
approximately two-thirds of all black public school 
students are still enrolled in predominantly minority 
or racially isolated schools (entry 2.10). While racial 
isolation has diminished appreciably in the South 
and somewhat in other regions, it has increased in 
the Northeast. 

C 



Financial Resources 

Adequate financing for elementary and secondary 
schools is a prerequisite for quality education. Meet- 
ing educational needs of the various students en- 
rolled in the schools is expensive and schools must 
compete for funds needed for other goods and 
services. Ui:til very recently the increasing numbers 
of students ai.d the public demand for improvements 
in the quality c; education meant that school budgets 
were likely to rise. Inflation, especially in the past 
few years, has also been a factor in increasing the 
current-dollar level of budgets. But even when cur- 
rent expenditures are adjusted for inflation and 
enrollment size is taken into account, there has been 
a substantial increase in the level of spending on 
education since 1960 (entry 2.11). In that year $749 
(in 1977 dollars) was spent on each pupil; by 1977, 
$1,578 was spent, an increase of over 1 10 percent. 

The responsibility for elementary ^and secondary 
• education has traditionally rested at the State and 
local level (entry 2.12). In 1975-76 local govern- 
ments provided about 47 percent of per-pupil reve- 
nue for elementary and secondary education and the 
States contributed about 44 percent. In recent years, 
the shares provided for education by State govern- 
ments have been increasing, in many cases due to 
financial equalization efforts within the States. 
Among the States, per-pupil revenues for education 
vary considerably. For example, local and State per- 
pupil revenues for education in Mississippi are about 
a third of the amounts in New York and Alaska, the 
highest spending States. As the chart suggests. Fed- 
eral funding does contribute to reducuig disparities 
among the States in that the poorest States tend to 
receive a somewhat greater share of revenues from 
Federal screes. 
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Wit^^in States, changes in disparities in per-pupil 
e.ipenditures pjnong school districts between 1970 
and 1975 suggest that recent school finance reforms 
have had. an equalizing impact (entry 2.13), Among 
the 19 States implementing school finance reform 
legislation between 1970 and 1975, within-State dis- - 
parities in per-pupil expenditures have decreased in 9 
and increased in only 2. In contrast, disparities 
increased in 11 and decreased in 6 of the 29 non- 
reform States. _ 

There have also been charges in the 'financing of 
large city school systems in recent years. More large 
city school systems had receipts and expenditures 
equaling or exceeding their State's " average in 
1974^75 than in 1967-68 (entry 2.14). Large city 
schoo^ systems got relatively more revenues per 
pupil than the average district in their States in 
1974-75 than in 1967-68. The majority of large city 
school systems also spent more per pupil for instruc- 
tion and administration than the average district in 
their States in 1974-75. 
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School revenue patterns for large city school sys- 
tems are related to the racial composition of the 
schools and to the percentage of families in the 
community who are poor (entry 2.15). Cities with 
higher proportions of black students, with few ex- 
ceptions, tend to receive more funds per pypil from 
all sources relative to their State's average. Tfie 
association between the relative number of students 
who are black and the relative share of revenues 
from Federal sovemment sources is stronger, how- 
ever, than those involving revenues from local or 
State governments. Total school revenues per pupil 
are also positively associated with the proportion of 
poor families. While this pattern is also observed for 
revenues from Federal sources, the greatest amount 
ot Federal revenues went to cities in the medium- 
high poverty range rather than to the cities in the 
highest poverty range. 

Organizational Resources 

In order to educate all elementary and secondary 
school students, financial support must be translated 
into organizational resources, including school 
buildings and teachers, principals, superintendents, 
boards of education at local and State levels, an(r\ 
other essential professional and nonprofe^^sionar" 
staff. In chapter 4, the status and prospects of educa- 
tion personnel, especially teachers, are considered. 
Here ^iata on the characteristics of the elementary 
and secondary school system are presented. 
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Given the lar?»e increase in the number of students 
over the pasi 45 years, one might expect a similar 
increase in the number of schools. In fact, there has 
been a steady decline in the number of schools since 
the mid-1930's (entry 2.16), Most of the decline in 
the total number of schools has been due to closings 
of one-teacher schools. Other elementary schools 
have closed as well. Excluding one-teacher schools 
there were over 6,000 fewer public elementary 
schools in 1976 than in 1950. During the same period 
the number of secondary schools increased by less 
than 1,000. Most of the enrollment increase has been 
absorbed through expansion in the size of the 
schools. 

Corresponding to a decline in the number of schools, 
there has also been a decline in ihe number of local 
education agencies and local education agency 
board members from the 1960's to the present (entry 
2.17). School district consolidations have been re- 
sponsible for most of the decline. Still, over 95,000 
people served on local school boards in 1974. In 
contrast to declines on the local level, the numbers 
of State department of education staff members and 
of State board of education members have increased. 
This is no doubt due to the more active roJe ia 
education taken by many States in recent years. 



Private schools play an important role in elementary 
and secondary education. It is of interest to look at 
their participation in Federal programs designed to ^ 
help meet the special needs of various types of - 
students. Almost 82 percent of all private schools 
participate in one or more Federal programs. Over 
87 percent of those with some religious affiliation 
participate and about 51 percent without religious 
affiliation do (entry 2.18). Among religiously affili- 
^ ated schools, Roman Catholic schools are most like- 
ly to be participating in Federal programs (over 98 
percent do), followed by Calvinist and Jewish 
schools. Roman Catholic, Calvinist, and Jewish 
schools are also most likely to be participating in 
programs authorized by the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, as amended, in which over 
75 percent of all private schools participate. 

Television has long been cited as having consider- 
able potential as a medium of instruction. Although 
many people believe that the full potential of instruc- 
tional television (ITV^ has yet to be realized, over 70 
percent of all teachers now report that it is available 
to them as an instructional technique (entry 2.19). 
Furthermore, they tend to have positive attitudes 
towards its use in teaching. For example, over 50 
percent agree that it stimulates teacher creativity, 
while only 7 percent disagree (40 percent are neu- 
tral). In addition only 12 percent of teachers agree 
that ITV harms the personal relationship between 
student and teacher, while 54 percent disagree. 
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Given the nalional attention that crime has received 
in the past couple of years and the large proportion 
of crimes that are committed by juveniles, it is not 
surprising that^attent on has turned to crime in the 
schools. A recent sur/ey revealed that, in 49 percent 
of all schools, one or more offenses had been report- 
ed to the police during the 5-month period ot Sep- 
tember 1974 through January 1975 (entry 2.''.0). 
Over 40 percent of elementary schools and 72 per- 
cent of secondary schools reported offenses. Among 
elementary schools, the most common offense (re- 
ported by over 30 percent of the schools) was 
burglary followed by personal theft (about 9 per- 
cent). Among secondary schools, burglary was also 
the most common offense (reported by over 48 
percent of the schools), followed by drug abuse 
(almost 34 percent), personal theft (about 33 per- 
cent), and assault (21 percent). The incidence of 
.crime varies by location, being lowest in nonmetro- 
politan areas. Among elemenl*:ry metropolitan 
schools, the reported incidence was highest in cen- 
tral city schools. At the secondary level, central city 
schools differed little from other metropolitan 
schools in the percent reporting .offenses. These 
statistics can be contrasted with the public opinion 
data presented eariier (entry 2.1) which Ifeted crime 
as a less serious problem than many others. Only 
about 2 percent of the public identified crime as a 
major problem facing the public schools. 



Outcomes 

Education has many purposes. Although students 
are expected to learn basic concepts, important facts, 
and essential skills— how to read, write and calcu- 
late—the impact of education on a student is far 
greater. A student's outlook, emotions, and habits 
are also affected. In this section, however, the pri- 
mary focus is on cognitive achievement for three 
reasons. First, there is a widespread belief that the 
most important task of the sch^^ls is to transmit 
cognitive knowledge, ensuring that all graduating 
students have attained minimum competence in basic 
skill areas. Second, there is a belief that schools 
recently have not been doing as well in transmitting 
knowledge as they had eariier. Third, there are 
limited data on the noncognitive outcomes of 
schooling. 

Before turning to what students have actually 
learned iv the schools, it is important to see how 
m0*:y students have officially graduated from high 
school. In 1975 over 3 million students graduated 
from regular public and nonpublic high school pro- 
grams (entry 2.21), an increase of 68 percent since 
1960. The proportion of 17-year-olds graduating, 
however, reached a high point in 1968 and has 
declined slightly since then. Increasing numbers of 
persons who failed to graduate from high school are 
taking the opportunity provided by high school 
equivalency examinations to formally certify their 
achievements. Since 1960 the number of General 
Education Development (G.E.D.) awards has more 
than tripled and now accounts for more than 7 
percent of all high school completions. In sonie 
States, G.E.D. certificates comprise over 15 perceht 
of all high school completions. 
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Although the number of high school completions is 
an important indicator of educational achievement, a 
more important outcome measure is what the stu- 
dents have learned. Che National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) provides comprehen- 
sive and comparable data on the performance of 
students in several subject areas. NAEP supplies 
baseline information on student achievement by var- 
ious background characteristics and trend data on 
changes in performance by age group. 

Summary measures of performances by whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics in several subject areas show 
that on all measures, and in all age groups, black and 
Hispanic students scored appreciably below the na- 
tional mean scores (entry 2.22). In some subject 
areas, achievement disparities widened from the 
youngest tc the oldest age group. The greater dis- 
parities among the 17-year-olds are even more 
alarming in that the scores of high school dropouts 
are not included in the results. Only in science and 
career/occupational development did the differences 
seem to diminish with age. 

There have been some improvements, however, m 
performance in reading by black students over time 
(entry 2.23). This is particularly apparent among 
those in the 9-year-old age group. From 1971 to 
1975, the scores of black 9-y car-olds improved by 
almost 5 percentage points. For 23- and 27-year-old 
black students, improvement was noted only in the 
Southeast region. In the other regions of the coun- 
try, reading performance of the two older age 
groups declined slightly. 



The performances of 17-year-olds and young adults 
on the task of writing a job application letter provide 
a more specific njeasure of competence (entry 2.24). 
Performance in explanatory and persuasive letter 
writing is particularly important beoS^se it is a sjcill 
that hds wide applicability after high school. Seven- 
teen-year-olds and young adults were asked to write 
a job application letter in response to a help-wanted 
advertisement. Detailed information on the type of 
job, minimum requirements, and how to apply was 
provided in ihe exercise. The application letters 
were evaluated in terms of the information included 
and the format u^ed. 

Only 5 percent of the 17-year-olds provided all the 
essential information in their responses, compared to 
10 percent of the young adults. Although most gave 
a correct job description and described their qualifi- 
cations* few furnished references or provided a 
means for an interested employei to contact them. 
Relatively few 17-year-olds or young adults used 
correct business letter conventions in writing the 
letter. Only 8 percent of the 17-year-olds and 13 
percent of the young adults met all the requirements 
for a business letter. The vast majority provided an 
appropriate greeting and closing, but most failed to 
show a proper return address. Tliese findings pro- 
vide background information for considering the 
data in chapter 6 on education and work exper- 
iences. 
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Table 2.1 

Public opinion of m^jor p roblems with which public schools must deal: 1969 to 1977 



percent of respondents citing problem 



Major nroDlems. by rank order in 1977 



Lack of discipline 

integration/segregatKHt/bus^ng . . 
Lack of proper financial support . 
Difficulty of getting "good teachers 
Poor curriculum .... 

Use of drugs 

Size of school/classes ... . 
Parents' lack of interest ... . 

Pupiii'lack of interest 

Uck-of proper facilities .... 
Crwfe/vanaaltsm/stealmg 
^5ttiool board policies . 

There are no problems . . . 
Miscellaneous ... 
Don't k-^ow/no answer 



1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


26 


18 


14 


23 


22 


23 


23 


22 


26 


13 


:7 


21 


18 


18 


16 


15 


15 


13 


14 


17 


23 


19 


16 


13 


14 


14 


12 


17 


12 


11 


14 


13 


11 


11 


11 


11 


4 


6 


3 


5 


7 


3 


5 


14 


10 


M 


11 


12 


4 


10 


13 


9 


11 


7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


10 


9 


6 


10 


5 


5 


7 


3 


4 


\ 6 


4 




2 


5 


5 


3 




2 


NA 


3 


2 


3 


3 




22 


11 


13 


5 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


NA 


NA 


2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


4 


2 


2 


NA 


2 


1 


NA 


4 


4 


1 


3 


1 


4 


5 


4 


2 


4 


3 


5 


3 


4 


8 


3 


6 


9 


4 


4 


12 


8 


5 


13 


18 


12 


12 


13 


17 


10 


12 


16 



NA Notavaibbto 
* Less than 1 percent. 

NOTE: Totals add to mofe than 100 pwconl because of multipte answers 

SOURCE. Phi Oetta Kappa, inc.. 7ho Gallup Poils of Attitudes Toward Education 1<969-73&r\6 "Annual Gallup Poti of 
the Pubbc's Atttudes Toward the Pub!fc Schoda." PtUD^ta Kappsn. vanous years. 
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Chart 2.1 

Problems Facing the Public Schools; Public Opinion 



Lack of discipline, racial 
issues, and lack of proper 
financial support have 
figured as problems foremost 
m the public's estimation 
since 1969. In recent years 
the concern with disciplme 
has greatly overshadowed 
other problems. 



Percent of respondents citing probiem 
^ 

lack of discipline 

m 







26% 


22% 


23% 



Integration/ 
Segregation/ 
Busing 



Lack of proper 
financial support 



Oiffic^'iiy of getting 
good teachers 





21% 








18% 




m 


15% 


1 

13% 





23% 








14% 


1S% 


14% 




12% 



f 

17% 










13% 




11% 


11% 


11% 



Poor curriculum 









10% 




7% 




1 4% 1 


5% 



Use of drugs 



NA* 

1969 



12% 






10% 


9% 


7% 1 



1971 



1973 
Year 



1975 



1977 



•Not available 



HCES 



ERLC 



'0 



53 



Table 2,2 

Public school teachers* opinions of rtie problems facing teaching: School year ending 1976 



"What m your presgnl position as a teacher hinders you most in rendering the best 
service of which you are capable?" 



Percentage distribution o! pubhc 
school teachers 



Responses to the question asked 








of public school teachers 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


TOTAL 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


Discipline, student attitudes 


17 1 


12.8 


20.8 


Inexperience 


07 


00 


13 


P'^eparation time 


93 


11.2 


7.7 


Extra responsibilities 


86 




7.2 


Lack of material, resources, and facilities 


97 


9.2 


:o.i 


Laws and legal suits 


07 


04 


10 


Lack of teacner cooperation 


20 


23 


18 


Unprofessional[:,.n of teachers 


09 


1 1 


08 


Incompetent administration 


171 


15.4 


18.8 


Heavy load 


139 


15.1 


12 7 


Negative attitude of pubhc 


57 


8.5 


32 


Interruptions 


06 


09 


03 


Position not what 1 prepared for 


13 


05 


19 


Poor salary 


04 


04 


05 


Funds, or lack of 


71 


6.7 


7.5 


Other 


50 


55 


4:, 


No response 


134 


158 


111 


Sample size 


■ 1.374 


670 


702 



* Includes teachers not otherwise classified 

NOTE Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE National Education Association, Status of the Amencan Public Scnooi 
Teacher. 1975-76, 1977 
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Chart 2.2 

Greatest Problem Facing the Public School Teacher: Teachers' Opinion? 



The problem of disciphnc 
and student attitudes was 
cited as the single greatest 
concern among secondary 
school teachers and appeared 
among the three foremost 
concerns of elemcptary 
school teachers. Incompetent 
admimstration and heavy 
work load were also named 
as problems by more than ID 
percent of teaciiers at both 
levels. 



Qoestcn asXed o^jfablic schod teachers: "What tn your present sjtualKXi as a teadief hirxJers you most m rendering 
the tKst senna of which you arc capable^" 



DtsopTine, 

student 

attitudes 



Inconipetent 
a(^*5tfatioo 



Heavy foad 



cf matenal. 
resoorcis, 
and faahbes 



lack of 

preparation time 



Extra 

responsibfities 



Laci^ of funds 



Negative attitude 
of the public 




10 20 30 40 

Percent of pul)ljc school teachers cttmg proWem as greatest hindrance 

Elementary school teachers '^t* Secondary school teachers 



50 



ERLC 



-71 



NCES 



55 



Table 2.3 . ^ 

OpinioAS of public secondary school principals on serious problems in the 
schools: School year ending 1977 



# Percentage distribution of responses* 

To what degree is each of these matters 

a problem m your school' Very Not 

Total senous Serious Minor at all 



School too small to offer a wide range of courses . . 
School too large to give students enough personal attention 
Inadequate instructional materials 
Not enough guidance counselors 

Teacher absenteeism ... 

Teacher union specifications 

Teachers' lack of commitment or motivation 

Teacher incompetence 

Teacher turnover 

\ Student absenteeism (entire day) 
^ students' cutting classes . 

Student apathy 

Student disruptiveness 

Parents' lack of interest in students' progress 
Parents' lack of involvement in school matters 

District office interference with pripcrpal's leadership 
State-imposed curriculum restrictions . 
Implementing Federal or State requirements for equal opportunity 
(eg., desegregation, employment) 

Too much paperwork in complying with 
District requirements 
State requirements 
Federal requirements 

Other 



1000 


6.4 


13.7 


415 


32 4 


100,0 


1.3 


8.0 


/ 


J0.4 


100 0 


0.9 


S.4 


Do 0 


"30 Q 
3i o 


IGOO 


4.3 


15.8 


*i:o 


38 8 


inn 0 


I.D 


11 A 




27 7 


lOG.O 


1.3 


10.3 


44 5 


413 


100.0 


1.6 


13.5 


68,7 


16 2 


100,0 


0.6 


4.0 


74.9 


20 5 


100,0 


0.8 


5.9 


58 7 


34 6 


100 0 


4.6 


30.4 


57 2 


78 


100 0 


4.8 


25.4 


60.1 


97 


100 0 


5.1 


35.8 


5M 


47 


100.0 


0.3 


6.7 


77 2 


158 


100 0 


32 


33.1 


58.4 


5.3 


1000 


5.3 


35.1 


52.3 


73 


1000 


1.3 


5.6 


45 8 


47 3 


100 0 


1.1 


7.7 


62 0 


29 2 


100 0 


2^ 


8.9 


55.6 


33 0 


1000 


4.7 


15.3 


548 


251 


100 0 


7.2 


28.5 


50 9 


13 4 


100 0 


12.2 


30.2 


44 8 


12 7 


1000 


20.2 


37.2 


30 6 


179 



• Sampie size was 1 .448 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. £ducat)on. and WeJfare, Natwnal Institute of £ducat»on/ National 
Assoaatwn of Secondary School Principals Sufvey of Pubhc Secondary School Principals. i977, 
forthcoming 
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Chart 2.3 

Serious Problems In the Schools: Public Secondary School Principals' Opinions 



Although student 
disniptivencss was low on 
the list of problems cited by 
public secondary -^hool 
principals, apathy on the part 
of students and parents 
figured among the top 
concerns. 



ERIC 



1 


ProWems 
Faaiities and resources 






School loo large 






Inadequate instructionat matenais 






Not enough guidance counselors 






School too small 






icdciiefs 

Teacher incompeteflce 
Teacher turnover 






Teacher unson speafications 






Teache.' absenteeism 






Teachers' lack of commitment or motivalKXi 






Students 

Student disruptiveness 
Student cutting classes 










Student absenteeism (entire day) 






Stixient apathy 






Parents 






Parents' lack of interest in school progress 












Extwnal iRterference 
Otslijci office mterfereflce 






State-imposed curriculum restricljons 






Federal or Slate equal opportunity .equirements 






Paperwork 






OfStricl requirements 






State requirements 






Federal requirements 












0 * 10 20 30 40 50 






Percent of publx: secondary school pnnapals 
responding that problem is serious or very senous 






KCCS 

57 
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Table 2.4 

?ubHc opinion on integrated schools and interdistrict busing: 1977 



Do you think white students and black students should go to the same 
schools or separate schools? 

Responses to question Total ^ White Black 



TOTAL ... 1000 ^ 190.0 100.0 

Same schools ' 85.4 84.8 91.4 

Separate schools 13 0 13.8 8.9 

Don't know/no answer 1.6 1.8 1.7 



in general do you favor or oppose the busing of black and white 
children fronn one school district to another' 

Responses to question Total ^ White filacK 



TOTAL . 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


Favor 


16 3 


12.3 


45.7 


Oppose . . 


81.1 


85.3 


50.3 


Don't know/no answer 


26 


2.4 


4.0 


Sample stze . . 


1,520 


1.330 


175 


^ • 

' Includes responses of whites, blacks, and others 


"Other" 


category 


sample 


see too small to be shown sep-^rately. 









SOURCE Natjorwl Optnion Research Center. General Soaal Sun/ey. 1977, 
spoci<M tabulations. 
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Chart 2.4 

Integrated Schools and Interdistrict Busing: Public Opinion 

'J 



Both whites and blacks 
overwhelmingly support the 
concept of facially integrated 
schools but arc divided on, 
the issue of interdistnct 
busing 



Integrated Schools 

''Do you think white students and black students should lo to the same 
schools or separate schools?" 

Percent of all respondents 
100 T 



80 • 



60- 



40- 



20- 



o-J 





White 



SI Separate schools Same schools I Don't know/no answer 

Interdistrict Busing 

"In tenera{ do you fmr or oppose the busing of black and white children 
from one school district to another?" 

Percent of ail re$pon<lents 

100 -r 



60- 



40- 



20- 





White 

Oppose ^ Favor . 



Black 

Don't know/no answer 



NCES 



ERLC 



7Z 



59 



Table 2.5 

Attitudes of white respondents on sending their children to integrated schools: 
1972, 1974, 1975, and 1977 



Question item and responses 



Objection to school where a few 
children are black 

TOTAL 

Yes 

*-'o 

Don't know ... 



Objection lO school where tialf of 
children are black 

TOTAL 

Yes » 

No 

Don't know 



Objection to school where more than 
half of children are black 

TOTAL 

Yes ^ 

No ... 

Don't know ... 

Sample size . . . 



Percentage distribution of 
white respondents 



1972 


1974 


1S75 


1977 


100.0 
7.1 

91.9 
0.1 


100.0 
5.2 

94.3 
0.5 


100 0 
6.8 
91.5 
1.7 


100 0 
7.2 
92.1 
07 


100 0 
23.2 

74.0 
2.8 


100.0 
28.3 

68 8 
2.9 


100.0 
27.3 
69.1 
36 


1000 
24.4 

73.1 
2.5 


100 0 

419 
49 


100.0 
60.0 . 

35.3 
4.7 


100.0 
57.6 

37.2 
52 


100 0 
57.8 

38 2 
40 


1,352 


1,311 


1,327 


1354 



* Includes tnose with an objectjon to sendmg thetr children to school where a few 
children are black. 

* Includes those wiih an objection to sending their children to school where a few 
children are black or where a haH of the children are black. 

SOURCE. National Opmton Research Center, General Soctal Survey, 1973, 1974, 
1975. 1977 
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Chart 2.5 

Attitudes of Whites to Sending Children to School With Blacks 



Most whites would not 
object to sending their 
children to schools where 
half the students were black 
but would object to schools 
where whites were the racial 
minority 



Percent of white respondents objecting 



100-1 



60- 



40- 



2C- 




1972 1974 1975 1977 1972 197^ 1975 1977 1972 1974 1975 1977 



Object where a few are black H Object where half are black 
Object where more than half are black 



ERLC 



NOES 



77 



61 



\ 

Table 2.^ 

Quality of the public schools: Opinions of oarents with public school children, 
1974 to 1977 



Responses of parents of public school children to the 
question: "Students are often siven the grades A, B, C, D, 
and F (Fail) to denote th^quality of their work. Suppose 
the public schools themselves, in this community, were 
graced in the same way. What grade would you give the 
public schools here— A, B, C, D, or F?" 

Year 

Item 

1974 1975 1976 1977 



(Percentage distribution) 

TOTAL 100 100 100 100 

A rating 22 17 16 18 

B rating 42 36 34 36 

Crating 24 29 30 26 

D rating 4 8 10 9 

F (fail) rat-r.g 3 7 5 4 

Don't (trjw/no response . . 5 3 5 7 

Mean rating' 2.80 2.49 2.48 2.59 



^Calculated on a 4-point scaie with 4=A. 3=8. 2=C. 
1=0. 0=F. 

SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappa. Inc., "Annual Gallup Poll of the 
Public Attitudes Towards the Public Schools." Ph/ Delta 
Kappsn, >'arkHJS years 
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Chart 2.6 

Quality of the Public Schools: Parents' Opinions 



When asked to ratr the 
public schools, parents gave 
the schools a C + , a slight 
improvement over the 
previous 2 years. 



"Students are often gra tt»e £ra<Jes A, B, C, D, and FAIL to denote ttie 
quality of their work. Suppose m put>!ic schools themselves, in this 
community, were graded m the same way. What grade would you 
give the public school here-A, B, C, D, or FAIL? 



Percentage distribution of responses given by parents of public school children 
lOO-i 




Don't know/no response 



J 



NCES 



63 



Tabic 2.7 

Preprimary' enrollment of children, 3 to 5 years o! I: 1966 to 1976 



Total Children enrolled in 
children, preprimary programs 

3 to 5 

F^ll of year years old Number Percent 



(Numbers in thousands) 



1966. 
1967 . 

1968. . 

1969. . 

1970. . 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974 . 

1975. . 

1976. . 



12,468 
12,742 
11,905 
11,424 
10,843 
10,610 
10,166 
10,344 
10,393 
10,185 
9,727 



3,674 
3,868 
3,928 
3,949 
4,104 
4,118 
4,231 
4,234 
4,699 
4,955 
4,>'87 



29.4 
31.6 
33.0 
34.6 
37.5 
39.1 
416 
40 9 
45 2 
48J 
49.2 



SOURCE U S Depar1ment»of Heallh, Education, and Welfare. National 
Center for Education Statistics. Prepnmary Enrollment, October 1975 and 
unpublished data 
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Chart 2.7 

Preprimary Enrollment of 3- to 5-Year-Oids 



Although the number of 
children 3 to 5 years old has 
fallen over the past 10 years, 
the proportion enrolled in 
prcpnmary programs has 
steadily climbed. Just under 
50 percent of the 3- to 5-ycar- 
old age group are vuuently 
enrolled. 



ERIC 



/ 



Numbef. in millions 




0-1 



1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 

Year 

3- to 5-year-olds not enrolled I 3- to 5-year-olds enrolled 



1976 



NCES 



81 



65 



Table 2.8 

Enrollment in regular elementary and secondary day schools, by institutional control and organizational level, with 
alternate projections: Fall 1954 to fall 1986 



Total public and nonruolic Public ^ublic (estimated) 



Fall of year 




Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 




— — — - 








(Number in thousands) 








1954 




33,949 


24,922 


9,027 


29,549 


21,322 


8,227 


4,400 


3,600 


800 


1956 




36,619 


26^17 


10,402 


31,719 


22,217 


9,502 


4,900 


4,000 


900 


1S58 . . 




39,581 


27,915 


11,666 


34,081 


23,415 


10,666 


5,500 


4,500 


1,000 


1960 




42,181 


29,150 


13,031 


36,281 


24,350 


11,931 


5,900 


4,800 


1.100 


1962 




44,849 


30,164 


14,685 


38,7H9 


25.264 


13.485 


6.100 


4,900 


1.200 


1964 . 




47,716 


31,221 


16,495 


41,416 


26,221 


15,195 


6,300 


5.000 


1,300 


1966 




49,239 


31,905 


17,334 


43,039 


27,105 


15,934 


6.200 


4.800 


1.400 


1%8 




50.744 


31,763 


18,981 


44,944 


27,363 
^ 27,501 


17,581 


5,800 


4,400 


1.400 


1970 . 




51,309 


31,601 


19,708 


45,909 


18,408 


5,400 


4,100 


1.300 


1972 - 




50,744 


31,023 


19,721 


45,744 


27,323 


18,421 


5,000 


3,700 


1.300 


1974 




50.053 


29,982 


20.071 


45,053 


2 .382 


18,671 


5,000 


3,600 


1.4U0 


1976 




49.335 


29,030 


20,3]55 


44,335 


2u,430 


18,905 


5,000 


3.SC0 


1.4C0 












Intermediate alternative projection 








1978 




47,840 


28,175 




42,840 


24,575 


18,265 


5,000 


3,600 


1.400 


1980 




46,094 


27,602 


18,492 


41,094 


24,002 


17,092 


5.000 


3,600 


1.400 


1982 




44.809 


27,271 


17,538 


39.809 


23,671 


16,138 


5,000 


3,600 


1.400 


1984 




44,546 


27,402 


17,144 


39,546 


23,802 


15.744 


5,000 


3.600 


1.400 


1986 




45,244 


28,532 


16,712 


40,244 


24,932 


15,312 


5,000 


3.600 


1.400 



low alternative projection 



1978 


47,840 


28,175 


19,665 


42,840 


24,575 


18.265 


5.0C0 


3,600 


1.40C 


1980 . . 


46,076 


27.584 


18,482 


41,076 


23,984 


17.092 


5,00u 


3,600 


1.4^^ 


1982 . 


44,535 


26,997 


17,538 


33,535 


23,397 


16,138 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


1984 


43,477 


26,333 


17,144 


38,477 


22,733 


15,744 


5,000 


3.600 


1.400 


1985 


43,193 


26,481 


16,712 


38,193 


22,881 


15,312 


5.000 


3.600 


1,400 



High alternative projection 



1978 


47,840 


28,175 


19,665 


42,840 


24,575 


18,265 


5,000 


3,600 


1.400 


1980 


46,126 


27,634 


18,432 


41,126 


24,034 


17.092 


5,000 


3,500 


1.400 


1982 




27.685 


17,538 


40,223 


24,085 


16,138 


5,000 


3,600 


1.400 


1984 


46.014 


28,870 


17,144 


41,014 


25,270 


15,744 


5,000 


3,600 


1.400 


1986 . . 


48,068 


31,856 


16.712 


43,068 


27,756 


15.312 


5,000 


3,600 


1.400 



SOURCE U S Oopartmeni oi Heaiin. LJuoation. and Wollare. Nat»onal Center tu. Educauon Statistics. Prc/ei,tton5 of Education Staustics to 1966-67, 
forthcoming 
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Chart 2.8 

Enroilment in Regular Day Schools 



Following population 
patterns, enrollments m 
eiementa^'y and secondary 
schools will decline through 
the early 1980's The 
projected g^-'^wth of 
elementary school 
enrollments in the mid-1980's 
will depend on fertility rates 
among the increasing number 
of women of childbeanng 
age 



Enrollment, in m\\\m$ 
40-1 



Actual 



Pro|8cted 



Elementary sdtxxA students 




^ I I I I I I I" 
1954 1960 1966 



T I 1 1 1 1 \ 1 1 

1972 1976 1980 1986 



Fall of year 



MCES 



ERLC 
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Table 2.9 

Enroilment in private elementary and secondary schools, by region: 1968 to 1976 



Level, region, and enrollment 
category 



1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1375 1976 



Elementary level 

United States- 
Total enrollment 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of total 

Northeast: 
Total enrollment 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of total 

Southeast 
Total enrollment 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of total 
Central. 

Total enrollment 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of total 

West- 
Total enrollment 
Pfivate enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent 3f total 



33,727 
4.232 
12 5 



8,488 
1,742 
20.5 



7,682 
'431 
5.6 



9,578 
1,498 
15.6 



7.958 
560 
7.0 



(Numbers in thousands) 

NA 33,916 33,479 32,219 31,447 2M00 30,409 29,741 

3,948 3.678 3,549 3,268 J,165 3.278 3,073 

li.6 11 0 11.0 10 1 102 10 8 10 3 



NA 8,596 8,526 8,190 7,968 7,957 7.779 7 483 
NA 1,507 1,386 1,342 1,227 1,146 1.080 1,072 
17.5 -16.3 16.4 15.4 14.4 13.9 14.3 



NA 7,611 7.360 7,635 7,327 7,085 6.863 6,729 



NA 



NA 



471 
6.2 



470 
G.4 



483 
6.3 



553 605 
7.5 8.5 



659 
9.6 



1,309 



NA 9,735 9,677 9.172 8,913 8,443 
NA 1,491 1,291 1,210 1,04? 953 1.042 
15.3 13.3 13.2 11.8 11.3 12.5 



476 
8.0 



531 
6.7 



513 
6.7 



438 462 
5.7 6.1 



499 
B.7 



577 
8.6 



8,036 
896 
11.1 



NA 7.975 7.916 7,677 7,723 7,614 7.458 7,493 



530 
7.1 



Secondary level 

United States: 
Total enrollment 

Private enrollment . . . . 
Private'^ollinent as percent of total 

Northeast 
Total enrollment 

Private enrollment , 
Private enrollment as percent of total 

Southeast 
Total enrollment 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of toial 

rpfitral 

total enrollment 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of total 
West. 

Total enrollment . . 
Private enrollment 

Private enrollment as percent of total 



13,914 
1.314 
94 



3,:82 
539 
15.0 



NA 14,459 14,957 14,979 15,160 15,236 15,422 15.500 
NA 1,147 1,108 1,145 1,171 .,15^ 1,161 1.192 

77 



NA 



79 



74 



7.6 



7.6 



75 



462 



428 



412 



446 



42/ 419 



146 
4.9 



3.982 
453 
11.4 



3,396 
178 
5.2 



NA 



143 
4.7 



187 
5.9 



176 
5.6 



r6 

5.6 



206 
6.3 



NA 



383 
9.0 



345 
7.7 



410 
9.3 



392 
8.9 



344 
7.9 



NA 



157 
4.5 



149 
4.2 



143 
4.0 



155 
4.1 



175 
4.7 



77 



NA 3,670 3,769 3.933 3,835 3,549 3,959 3.955 



475 



12.6 11.4 10.5 11.6 12.0 10.6 12.0 



2,955 / NA 3,060 3,191 3,124 3,152 3,237 3,310 3,276 



212 
6.4 



184 
5.6 



NA 4.263 4,470 4,372 4,411 4,340 4,452 4,474 



374 
8.4 



364 
8.1 



NA 3,469 3,527 3,549 3,;^52 3,727 3,699 3,797 



158 
4.2 



160 
4.2 



NA Notavaiiablo 

SOURCE U S Departmenl of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpubhshed tabulations 
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Chart 2.9 

Knrollment in Private Klementar> and Secondar> Schools 



Although pnvate 'hoo! 
enrollments hnvt fluctuated 
regionally, the proportion of 
students enrolled in pnvate 
schools continues to be 
highest in the Northeast. 
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Table 2.10 

Number and percent of bitick students attending public schools with dii^erent racial 
compositions, by geographic area: Fall 1970, fail 1972, and fall 1974 



Attending CM9% Attending 50-89'^ Attending 90-100% 

minonty schools minurity schools minontif schools 



Percent Percent Percent 

Number of total Numt>er of total Number of total 



Continental U S 














1970 , . 


1,789,948 


29.1 


1.506,369 


24 5 


2.358.837 


46.4 


1972 . , 


2,024,116 


32 4 


1.595,004 


256 


2,521.635 


42.0 


1974 


2,027.855 


33 2 


1.607,417 


26 3 


2.477,339 


40 5 


Northeast: 














1970 . 


206,997 


21.2 


255.363 


26.2 


510,625 


52.5 


1972 . 


204,408 


20.4 


250,620 


24.9 


548,079 


54.6 


1974 . 


178,729 


19.0 


219.087 


23.2 


544,795 


57.8 


Border States & D) 














1970 


126,584 


21.4 


36,130 


14.6 


377,034 


63.9 


1972 


148,583 


24.9 


79,580 


13.3 


369,735 


61.8 


1974 


163,421 


28.1 


78,264 


13.5 


339,204 


58.4 


South 














1970 


1,157,914 


37.9 


852,800 


27.9 


1,045,380 


34.2 


1972 


1,342,069 


43.8 


935.367 


30.5 


789.457 


25.7 


1974 


1,352.800 


44.5 


379 124 


32.2 


71i,i20 


23.4 


Midwest 














1970 


181,105 


16.8 


203,477 


18.8 


695,C70 


64.4 


1972 


203,907 


18.5 


204,786 


18.6 


693,814 


62.9 


1974 


209,881 


19.4 


199.S35 


18.4 


673.949 


62.2 


West 














1970 


117.157 


25-7 


108.599 


23.8 


230,728 


50.5 


1972 


124.249 


26.4 


125.651 


26.7 


220,549 


46.9 


1974 


123,025 


26.6 


131.007 


28.3 


208,271 


45.1 



SOJRCE- U S Department of Healt^^ Educatiori, and Welfare. National Institute of Education. Trends in Black 
Segregsbon. 1970-74, Volume L P-7o-0353. 1977 
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Chart 2.10 

Distribution of Black Students in Public Elementar> and Secondary Schools 



Although mtegration has 
progressed in the South and 
m the border States, racial 
isolation has increased m the 
Northeast since 1970 
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Table 2.11 

Per-punii expenditureji in average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary 
schools: School year ending 1930 to 1977 



Total expenditures * Current expenditures ' 



\ 
\ 



School year ending 


Current 
dollars 


V Constant 
1976-77 
dollars * 


Current 
dollars 


Constant 
1976-77 
dollars * 


1930 


$108 


$370 


$87 


<} 


1932 


97 


395 


81 


J 30 


1934 


76 


337 


57 


297 


1936 


88 


376 


74 


tie 

316 


1938 


100 


410 


84 


344 


1940 


106 


44o 


88 


370 


1942 


110 


414 


98 


369 


1944 . . 


125 


421 


117 




1946 


145 


467 


13d 


43o 


1948 


203 




1/9 


*t9 1 


1S50 


259 


S42 


209 


518 


1952 . 


313 


699 


244 


545 


1954 


351 


766 


205 


578 


1956 


388 


847 


294 


642 


1958 


449 


S22 


341 


700 


1960 


47? 


943 


375 


743 


1962 


530 


1.C34 


419 


818 


1964 


559 


L063 


460 


875 


^966 


654 


1.202 


537 


987 


1968 


786 


1.356 


65i; 


1,135 


1970 


955 


1.484 


816 


1,268 


1972 


1,128 


1.609 


930 


1,412 


197^ . 


1,364 


1.716 


1,207 


1,519 


1976 


1.699 


. 1.798 


1,503 


1,597 


1977 * , . 


1.782 


1.782 


1,578 


1,578 



' Includes current expendrtures .o. oay schools., capital outlay, and interest on sci 

* Includes day school expenditures only, excludeu current expenditures for other 
programs * 
'Based on the Consumer Pnce Index, prepareo by the Bureau of Labor Statrstics. 
U S. Department of Labor 

* Estimated 

SOURCE: US CV^partmmt of He?'*h, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics Digest oj co^'^iion Statistics, 1977 
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Chart 2.11 

Elementary and Secondary Education Expenditures Per Pupil 



Even wh<rn adjusted for 
inflation snd changing 
enrollment size, current 
expenditures have nsen 
substaniiaUy over the last 
iwc decades 
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Table 2.12 

^ Per-pupii* revenue for public elementary and secondary education, by source and b> 
State or other area: 1975-76 ^ 



Revenue per pupil 



ERIC 



Stite ^ othef ife<i 




Total 




^ — ^ Federal 


Stats and local' 


Jtate_ 




loca 


L. — 






Amount Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


tlnitMi St;itK 




$1,715 


100 0 


$150 


88 


$1,565 


912 


$753 


43 9 




$812 


47 3 






1.171 


100 0 


194 


16 6 


977 


83 4 


729 


62 3 




248 


212 


^ Alaska 




3,120 


100 0 


• 968 


214 




78 6 


1.933 


62 0 




519 


•06 






^,m 


100 0 


173 


10 3 


1,50$ 


89 7 


768 


45 7 




741 


'441 


A/)>3nsas 




1,119 


100 0 


178 


157 


943 


843 


574 


513 




369 


330 






1,755 


100 0 


;-)6 


83 


1.609 


91 7 


7<4 


42 4 




865 


49 3 


Colorado 




1,752 ' 


1000 


129 


74 


1,623 


92 6 


713 


40 7 




910 


519 


Connecticut 




1,U2 


100 0 


85 


45 


1,797 


95 5 


611 


32 5 




1.186 


63 0 


Delaware 




1,358 


1000 


189 


37 


1,789 


90 3 


1.338 


68 3 




431 


22 0 


• District of Columbia ' * 




2,126 


1000 


674 


31 7 


1,452 


6? 3 


i.452 


683 








Rorida 




1W 


1000 


157 


10 1 


1,397 


89 8 


810 


52 1 




587 


377 


Georgia 




1^226 


100 0 


178 


14 5 


1 ^« 


85 5 


577 


47 1 




471 


38 4 


Hawaii ' 




1,(50 


1000 


212 


12 8 


1,438 


87 2 


1.438 


87 2 








Idaho 




1,306 


100 0 


119 


9 i 


i.188 


90 9 


630 


48 2 




558 


42 7 


Illinois 




1,770 


100 0 


123 


69 


1,648 


93 1 


696 


39 3 




352 


53 8 


Indiana 




1.477 


100 0 


94 


64 


1,383 


93 6 


716 


48 5 




667 


452 


towa 




l.fiSO 


100 0 


89 


54 


1,561 


94 6 


691 


41 9 




870 


52 7 


Kansas 




1,618 


100 0 


130 


8 0 


1.487 


91 9 


630 


38 9 




857 


53 0 


Kenlucky 




U38 


100 0 


181 


14 6 


1,056 


85 3 


687 


55 5 




369 


298 


loutstana 




1,383 


100 0 


199 


14 6 


1.165 


85 5 


78 i 


57 3 




384 


282 


Maine 




1,300 


100 0 


128 


9 8 


1.172 


90 2 


561 


43 Z 




611 


47 0 


Maryland 




2.107 


100 0 


167 


7 9 


1.933 




864 


41 0 




1.075 


510 


Massacl)usett:> 




2,134 


1000 


90 


42 


2.044 


95 8 


769 


36 0 




i.275 


59 7 


Michigan 




2,166 


100 0 


134 


6 2 


2,032 


93 8 


974 


45 C 




1.058 


48 8 


Minnesota 
^ Mississippi 




1,921 


100 0 


120 


62 


1^1 


93 8 


«^ 1,124 


58 5 




67' 


352 




1,094 


100 0 


232 


21 2 


^2 


78 8 


5S6 


54 5 




2C6 


24 3 


Mtssoun 




1385 


1000 


127 


9 3 


1.238 


90 7 


507 


37 1 




731 


'>3 6 


Montana 




1,765 


100 0 


165 


9 3 


1.600 


90*6 


899 


509 




701 


39 7 


Nebfaski 




1,420 


1000 


117 


8 2 


'304 


91 8 


270 


19 0 




1.034 


72 8 


Nevada 




1552 


100 0 


129 


8 3 


1,423 


91.7 


581 


37 4 




842 


543 


New Hampshire 




1.430 


1000 


83 


-.5 8 


1347 


94 2 


135 


9 5 




1.212 


847 


New Jersey 




2,157 


100 0 


133 


'B2 


2,0';4 


938 


616 


28 6 




1.408 


65 3' 


New Mexico 




1,445 


1000 


333 


23 0 


1 11^ 


77 0 


859 


59 4 




253 


17 5 


New York 




2,69$ 


1000 


16C 


6 1 


2,534 


93 9 


1.060 


39 3 




1,474 


S46 


North Carol.na 




1,283 


!000 


175 


13 6 


1 108 


86 4 


791 


61 7 




317 


24 7 


North Dakota 




1,504 


1000 


176 


11 7 


1 329 


88 4 


657 


43 7 




672 


44 7 


Ohio 




1.446 


100 0 


101 


7 0 


1344 


93 0 


571 


39 5 




775 


535 


Oklahoma 






100 0 


163 


12 5 


1 146 


87 6 


661 


50 5 




485 


371 


Oregon 




1 &«5 


100 0 


1S4 


78 


1.830 


92 2 


b\l 


26 0 




1,313 


661 


Pennsyh^ania 




1,913 


mo 


165 


86 


1,748 


914 


902 


47^' 




846 


44 2 


Rhode Island 




1.629 


1000 


137 


84 


1,492 


916 


544 


33 4 




94o 


j82 


South Carolina 




1,299 


100 0 


229 


176 


1,070 


82 4 


713 


54 9 




357 


?7 5 


South Dakota 




1462 


100 0 


174 


12 8 


1,188 


87 2 


232 


17 0 




956 


70? 


Tennessee 




1.119 


100 0 


144 


12 9 


974 


87 0 


551 


49 2 




423 


37 8 






1 507 




nrt 


U 




M 7 


738 


*9 0 




599 


39 ' 


Utah 




1.384 


1000 


126 


91 


1,252 


809 


756 


54 6 






36 3j 


Vermont 




1,618 


1000 


114 


70 


1^3 


92 9 


463 


286 




1,040 


64 f 


Virginia 




1.487 


1000 


170 


114 


1,317 


88 6 


475 


32 0 




841 


5fS 


Washington 




1,704 


1000 


157 


92 


1,547 


90 8 


1,041 


61 1 


0 


\ ^5, 


29 7 


West Virginia 




1.288 


100 0 


157 


12 2 


1,131 


87 8 


700 


543 




' 431 


33 


Wisconsin 




1.757 


1000 


89 


5i 


1.667 


949 


641 


36 5 


1,026 


58^ 


Wyoming 




1,951 


100 0 


139 


7 ' 


1,812 


919 


604 


31 0^ 






619 


Outlying areas 


















/ 




S^208 




Anwican Samoa 






1000 


401 


^4? 


508 


55 9 


508 


d5 9 








Canal Zone 




1,642 


100 0 


1.642 


100 0 
















Guam 




1.794 


100 0 


489 


273 


1.305 


72 7 


1305 


72 7 








Puerto Rtco 




623 


100 0 


172 


27 6 


451 


7? 4 


451 


72 4 


/ 
/ 






Virgin Islands 




1,569 


100 0 


214 


13 6 


1355 


86 4 


1.355 


86 4 







) lhat p^cenlago of tho general 
r thoso/Two sclKWl systems, all 



74 



' Lccal rovorvjes incltxie rovt/^ from the mtemH}d«ate (ovel 

' RevOfXies from Fodoral wx-t .es for the District of Colombia ir>cludG 1 7 6 percent of the revenues from local' sources, siDce I 
revenue* of the Dist/Kl of Co* "txa wes receded from the Foderai Governmem in FY 1976 

* In Hav«w and t>e Ostnci, of U jnr^bta. the local school system ercompasses tho entire political sulxiivisiort Therefore, f x l 
revefHies from other thar^ Federil sources are classified as from Stale sources 
NOTE Ootatis may rK>t add 10 totals t)ecause of rounding 

SOURCE U S DepartfMnt of Health, Education, and Wel'are. Natx>nal Center for Education Statistics, Rovenuos and Bxpenpitures U Publtc ElomOntary apd 
Secondary Edvcatfon. 1975^19/6. forthcoming 
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Chart 2.12 ^ 

Per^Pupil Revenue for Klementary and Secondary Education b) Source 



Stales vary considerably in 
the amounts of funds ihey 
allocate to public elementary 
and secondary education 
Federal funding helps to 
reduce these interstate 
dispanties because the 
poorest States tend to receive 
somewhat greater shares 
than the wealthier ones. 
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Table 2.13 

Within-State disparities in current per-pupil expenditures ^ in 1975 and change from 1970 



states ranked t)y 
(J«gree of disparity 
from high to low 



1975 disparity 
1975 disparity index as a 
index (95 5 oercent o' 
percentile 1976 disparity 
ratio) ' index 



Change <n 
disparities* 



Georgia 
Connecticut * 
Massachusetts 
Caiifornia* 
Vermont 

Montana * 
New Jefsey 
Itlinois * 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 

New York 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Misstssippi 
Texas ♦ 

A/kansas 
New Hampshire 
Oftio* 
Virginia 
Colorado* 

Maryland 
Missouri 
Nei)raska 
Arizona ^ 
Michigan* 

Delaware 
Maine* 
Kansas * 
S Carolina 
Minnesota * 

Wisconsin* 
Rhode island 
Pennsylvania 
North Dakota* 
Idaho 

N Carolina 
Oklahoma 
irtdiana* 
Oreaon 
South Dakota 

west Virginia 
Alabama 
New Mexico* 
Iowa* 

Louisiana 

Florida * 
Alaska 
Utah* 
Nevada 



2 41 
229 
219 
2 02 
199 

197 
195 
190 
190 
186 

185 
183 
182 
180 
179 

178 
1 78 
178 
173 
1 77 

1 77 
173 
1 73 
1 71 
1 71 

1 70 
167 
165 
165 
162 

159 
158 
157 
:53 
151 

151 
1 51 
1 50 
1 50 
150 

149 
143 
141 
134 
132 

130 
129 
1 27 
1 18 
1 rm 



130 
103 
112 
109 
59 

1D3 
101 
93 
99 
109 

U3 

no 

lie 
1D5 
94 



94 
100 
108 
IDl 

ill 
94 

106 
91 
95 

82 
107 
89 
99 
111 

100 
90 

100 
79 

102 

101 
91 
94 

100 



100 
100 
94 
74 
99 

85 
99 
100 
98 



INC 
INC 

Dec 

INC 

OiC 

INC 

INC 
INC 
INC 
INC 

Dec 
m 

INC 



INC 
DEC 
INC 

oec 

D[C 



DEC 
INC 

DEC 

DEC 
INC 



DEC 



OEC 
DEC 



DEC 
DEC 



' Excludir)g Fed^fal support except fof Federal wt^pact a»d 

» The ratK) of expenditures at the 95th percentjJe of students to oxperidrtures at the 5lh percentile is used as an irxw^ 
of expondtture di$pant»es at the extremes The exclusion of the highest and the lowest 5 percent is internJed to aUov 
cvcumstances ttwt m>ght stify some extrenw unevenness m the d«tnbut»on of resources For example, ft value 2 5 
means that, that systor s ai the 95th percenble spend two and one-half tinwt the expenditures per.pupti as those at th*» 
5th percentrie 

* An tocrea*e is indicaiod by percents of 102 and above and a cons»stent result on an alternate measure A decrease 
IS indicated by percents of 98 arxJ below and a consistent resuft on an alternate measure 

*St«te8 havinfl reformed thetr school finance systems between 1970 ana 1975 Now Jersey is not ir>cluded because 
Its reform program was not funded until the l97$-77 school year 

SOURCc U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Oft^e of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation. Schoof Ffosnce Reform in the Sevonttes Achfevoments end Mures. September. 1977 
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Chart 2.13 

Change in Within-State Disparities in Per-Pupil Expenditures from 1970 to 1975 



Di»p4nties between nch and 
poor school systems have 
diminished m about ha]f the 
States that have enacted 
financial refonns and fewer 
than 20 percent of the States 
without reform programs, In 
1 ! of the 29 nonreform 
States, disparities have 
actually increased since 1970 



Decreased 



Clianges In Jspan^ies 



No change 



Increased 



School Finance Reform States 



Non-fcforrTi States 
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Tabic 2.14 ^ 

Ratios of per-pupil revenues and expenditures of large city school systems to their Stai'^'s average per-pupil 

revenues and expenditures: School year end:ng 1968 and 1975 



Ratio of per>puptl 
finances of large city 

scf'ool systems to 
their State's per-pupil 
finances 



Item 19S8 » 1975 ^ 



Total revenues 0.95 L13 

Local revenues . .... 1 07 1.14 

State revenues 0.82 1.03 

Federal revenues 1.12 1.80 

ESEATitlel 1.46 187 

School Lunch Program 0 71 1.58 

Total current expenditures 

allocable to pupils . . 1.02 1.13 

Administration 0.92 111 

Instruction i 07 i.l3 

Transportation 0.32 0.62 



Percent o< systems with 
per-pupil finances 

equal or greater Percentage distribution of systems 
than their State's by change in ratio from 

average 1968 to 1975 



1968 1975 Increased Decreased No change 



38 


78 


85 


15 


0 


65 


64 


56 


39 


5 


18 


50 


85 


14 


1 


SO 


86 


93 


5 


3 


68 


83 


76 


24 


0 


20 


84 


93 


7 


0 


53 


74 


78 


21 


1 


28 


55 


74 


25 


1 


79 


79 


6t 


33 


i 


1 


14 


86 


11 


3 



' The 1967-68 figures are computed using ratios of average daily attendance They are taken from Finances of Large City School 

Systems— A Comparative Analysts, by H ^ox and G E. Hurd. 1971 

'The 1974-75 figures are computed using rat'OS of average daily membership 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. EducaUon. and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Finances of Large City Sctiool 
Systems, forthcoming 
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Chart 2.14 

Revenue and Expenditure Patterns of Large Cit> School Systems 



In 1974-75, more hrge cily 
zz^'^\ systems received 
fuhJing a," or above their 
State's a* -cragc than in 
t!^67-68. Most of the 
increased funding came from 
Ctatc and Federal sources 
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Table 2.15 

Average ratios of per-pupil finances of large city school systems to their State's 
average per-pupil finances, by percent black enrollment and by city poverty rate: 
School year ending 1975 



Percent black enrollment City poverty rate 



«e. Me- Me Me- 

& ' dium- Me- Oium ' dium- Me- dium- 

Item Total High high dium low Low High high dium low Low 



SELECTED RECEIPTS 



Total revenues 1 12 

local 1 M 

State 1 05 

Federal . , 174 

ESEA 1 80 

PL 874 0 79 

Vocational education 1 50 

School lunch 1 54 

Gross school iunch sales 1 03 

Sf'ECTEO EXPENDITURES 

Total current 1 13 

Administration 1 11 

Instruction 1 13 

Public transportation 0 60 

Operation and maintenance 1 2 1 

Capital outlay 1 13 

Debt service 0 90 

Principal 1 02 

Invest 0 96 

OUmNDING DEBT 

yfotal 0«^9 

Long-term debt ^94 



122 


1 11 


1 15 


1 05 


106 


1.24 


1.07 


1.14 


1.13 


1.11 


1.14 


1.09 


1.12 


0.95 


1.01 


2.21 


1.94 


1.92 


1.23 


1.40 


2 43 


188 


2 17 


1 ?8 


127 


0 39 


0 46 


0 47 


1 02 


0 59 


0.95 


2 17 


2 40 


1.26 


0 73 


194 


1 76 


176 


1 15 


1 10 


081 


104 
V 


145 


L04 


081 


123 


/ \ 


1 16 


1 08 


107 


. 33 


1 15 


1 14 


0 95 


0 97 


12) 


1 09 


1 14 


1 10 


1 10 


0^2 


0 63 


0 90 


0 57 


0<8 


148 


1 20 


1.16 


1 10 


1 13 


0 68 


1 08 


144 


1 10 


134 


107 


0 67 


0 77 


0 86 


1 14 


141 


oyo 


0 77 


0 86 


1 14 


126 


0 78 


0 80 


0 76 


120 


1 19 


0 88 


0 83 


0 90 


1 14 


109 


0 87 


0 77 


0 87 


1 10 



1 17 


1 13 


109 


loJ 


108 


1.23 


0.99 


1.13 


1.17 


1.18 


1.08 


1.24 


1.02 


0.94 


0.95 


1.71 


2.04 


1.68 


1.62 


1.55 


1 86 


2 23 


171 


1 -7 


155 


041 


0 30 


0 77 


0 94 


0 84 


0 62 


1 12 


2 28 


18^ 


195 


1 70 


185 


1 56 


121 


1 17 


1 09 


098 


1 OS 


1 13 


0 76 


1 15 


1 18 


1 08 


107 


13 


1 30 


1 IQ 


0 94 


104 


102 


1 14 


1 16 


1 08 


108 


1 14 


0 48 


0.69 


OG. 


0 52 


0f3 


1 34 


122 


1 lb 


1 11 


120 


0.67 


126 


108 


142 


159 


0 83 


1 11 


0 76 


0 83 


0 97 


0 81 


162 


0 84 


091 


0 92 


0 85 


134 


0 64 


0 92 


1 04 


0 81 


138 


0 73 


0 96 


1 12 


0 81 


132 


0 66 


0 82 


106 



'Oties wore divided into fifths based on black enrollment as a percent of total enrollment m 1974 uSing data collected by the Office of Civn Rightb. 
DHEW The ranges of the fifths are as follows riigh black represents Cities with black enrollme Mrom 90 43 percent to 57 40- percent. fy»ed um; 
high' black from 54 20 to 39 66 percent. Medium black from 38 15 to 24 23 percent. Medium-low ^'ack from 20 39 to 13 11 percent, and Low 

»ati!w'w©ro dMd^ m^^ flfth^based on the percentage of families »n 1970 that had incomes below the national poverty level as defined by the 
Offico of Marjagement and Budget The ranges of the fifths are as follows High poverty represe-'s cities with poverty rates from 21 6 percerit to 
13 3 percent, 'Medium-high' poverty ropreierrts 12 9 percent to 10 6 percent. Medium* poverty represents 10 6 to 9 J percent. M^ium low 
represents 9 2 to 6 1 percent: 'Low' povert, from 7 ^ to 3 1 percent 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Natjonal Center h' Education Statistics. Finances of La,gc City School Systems, 
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Chart 2.15 

Financial Support for Large City School Systems by Black Enrollment and Poverty Rate 



Large city school distncts 
receive higher pen-pupiI 
revenues from Fcdeial 
sources than do other 
distncts in their States 
Compared to other large 
cities, those with higher 
percentages of blacK 
enrollment and higher 
poverty rates receive larger 
shares of Federal funds 
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Number ^ofelem^ and secondary schools, by^^ntrol of school: 1929-30 to 1974-75 



Total 



Public 



Nonpublic 



Elementary 



School year ending 


Ail 


1930 




1932 


272,182 


1934 


274,269 


1936 


271.145 


1938 . . 


260,446 


1940 


(NA) 


1942 


221.531 


1944 


212,174 


1946 


197.698 


1948 


185.607 




f 


1950 


166.473 


1952 


161.497 


1954 


152.164 


1956 


146,732 


1958 


138,012 


1960 


135,272 


1962 


126.151 


1964 


(NA) 


1956 


, . 119.759 


1968 , 


, 117.090 


1971' . 


. 109,294 


1974 . . 


108.676 


1975 . 


107.016 


1976 


106.272 



Elementary Secondary Total One-teacher ""Other Secondary Elementary Secondary 



247,581 
242,484 
246,228 
242,166 
231.652 

(NA) 
193,397 
180.190 
170,090 
156,831 

138.600 
134,429 
122.614 
116.799 
108,511 

105.427 
96,672 
(NA) 
88,556 
85.779 

80.172 
79,070 
' 77.619 
77,242 



27.188 
29.698 
28,041 
28.979 
28,794 

(NA) 
28.134 
31.984 
27.608 
28,776 

27,873 
27.068 
29,550 
29.933 
29,501 

29.845 
29,479 
30,882 
31.203 
31,311 

29.122 
29.606 
29,397 
29.030 



238.306 
232J50 
236,236 
232,174 
221.660 

(NA) 
183,112 
169.905 
160.227 
146.760 

128.225 
123J63 
110.875 
104.427 
95.446 

91,863 
81.910 
77.584 
73.216 
70.879 

65,800 
65.070 
'63,619 
'63.242 



149,282 
143.391 
139,166 
131.101 
121,178 

113,600 
107,692 
96,302 
86.563 
75.096 

59,652 
50.742 
42,865 
34.964 
25.341 

20,213 
13.333 
9,895 
6.491 
4,146 

1.815 
1.355 
1,247 
1.166 



89,024 
89.359 
97.070 
101,073 
100.482 

(NA) 
75,420 
:',603 
73,664 
71.664 

68.573 
73.021 
68.010 
69.463 
70.105 

71,640 
68.577 
67.689 
66.725 
66.733 

63,985 
63,705 
62.372 
62,076 



23.930 
26.409 
24.714 
25.652 
25,467 

(NAl 

25,123 
28,973 
24,314 
25.484 

24.542 
23.746 
25,637 
26,046 
25.507 

25.784 
25,350 
26.431 
26,597 
27.011 

25.352 
25,906 
^25.697 
^25.330 



9.275 
9.734 
9.992 
9,992 
9.992 

11,306 
10,285 
10,285 
9.863 
10.071 

10.375 
10,666 
11.739 
12,372 
13.065 

13.574 
14,762 
(NA] 
1b.340 
M4.900 

14.372 
M4,000 
M4,000 
M4,000 



3,258 
3,289 
3.327 
3,327 
3,327 

3,568 
3,011 
3,011 
3,294 
3,292 

3,331 
3,322 
3,913 

'T994 

4,061 
4,129 
4,451 
4,606 
'4,300 

3,770^ 
» 3,700 
'3,700 
» 3,700 



NA Not available ^ 
' Data estimated. 

^ Attef 1968. years of data collection changed. - ^ w . .v 

'ExcHides special education schools for the handicapped {not reported by levo!) 

S0URC6 U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. NatK)nai Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statfstfcs. 1976 
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Chart 2.16 

Publi& and Nonpublic Elcmenta^^and Secondary Schools 



Over the past 40 years* larger 
enrollments have been 
accommodated by mcrcasmg 
the size rather than the 
number of schools. 
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Table 2.17 

NumbeV of State board of education members, State department of education staff 
members, local education agencies, and local- board of education members: 
School year ending, 1962 to 1976 



ERIC 



School year ending 

Item 1962 ^1964 1966 1968 1970 19^2 1974 



State bo?rd of education members ' 468 492 500 523 535 567 567 

State department of education staff members 11,041 11,466 15,691 19,189 19,893 22,268 22,394 
Local education agencies. 

Number, of agencies- 35,676 31i705 20,983 22,010 19,169 17,289 16,7(Jo 

Number of board members r55,754 141,674 126,226 112,064 99,656 98,003 95,547 



' Includes ex officjo membefs and members who also serve on a State board of vocat:onal education 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. Stattstics of 
State School Systems, vanous ye&rs 
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Chart 2.17 

Trends in State and Local Education Administrative Organization 



Although the numbers of 
agencies and school board 
members serving at the loca'. 
level have declined since 
1962, the number of staff m 
State education departments 
has more than doubled. 
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TMt 2.18 ^ ... 

Number of nonpublic elementary and secondary schools and" percent participating 
in Federal assistance programs, by affiliation: School' year <ndi3?g, 1977 



Program participation 



Affihtion 



All schools 

Not affiliated ^ 

Affiliated 

Baptist 
Calvinist 
' Roman Catholic 
Episcopal 
Jewish > 
Lutheran 

Seventh Day Adventist 
Other 



One or more 



ESEA* 



Food and milk 



Total number 
of schools 


Number 


Percent 
> 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


' Percent 


14.757 


12.083 


81.9 


11,154 


75,6 


8.564 


58.0 


2,210 


1,129 


51 1 


900 ' 


40 7 


588 


26 6 


U,547 


10,954 


87 3 


10.254 


817 


7.976 


63.6 


310 
182 

8,986 
304 
264 

1.366 
517 
618 


49 
167 
8.g46 
187 

m 

1.055 
111 
299 


15.8 
91.8 
98.4 
61.5 
90.9 
77.2 
21.5 
43.4 


36 
159 
8.567 
156 
210 
850 
41 
' 235 


116 
8/4 
95 3 
513 
79 5 

e22 

79 
38 0 


19 
158 
6.313 
105 
187 
920 

90 
184 


6,1 
86.8 
70,3 
34.5 
70 8 
67 3 
17-4 
29.8 



•Schools participating m one or more programs authorized by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
as amended ^ 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. 
t^onpublic School Statistics. 1976-77, Advance Repoit 
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Chart 2.18 

Participation by Nonpublic Schools in Federal Programs 



More than 87 percent of 
religiously afliliated 
nonpublic schools paxticipate 
in Federal programs, 
compared to 51 percent of 
nonpublic schools with no 
religious afllliation. 
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Table 2.19 

Availability of instructional television programming reported by public school 
teachers and their attitudes toward instructional television: School year ending 1977 







PS. 


Percentage distribution of responses of 
public school teachers 








Availability of instructional television programming 


Total 


Available 


Unavailable 






X 




100 
100 
lOO 
< 100- 


72 
75 
64 
72 


28 
25 
36 
28 








^ Attitudes toward instructional television programming 


Total 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 






insiruciionai iBievision inows ©icdi puddiuiiuio lui diiiiiuiaitiig icai<iici 
The use of instructional television makes any subject matter more 

Instructional television inspires students to greater curiosity and learning 
Instructional television is 9II right, but 1 feel it has been overemphasized . . 

The personal relationship between student and teacher is lost when 

. Children watch enough television z\ home; they don't need to watch more 

Teachers, when 'jsing instructional television, lose^ some of their 

The development of more new instructional television programs rs a waste 
of time . . . 


100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 


53 

50 
49 

48 
12 

12 
10 

8 
2 


4C 

39 
4*^ 
46 
50 

33 
39 

28 
20 


7 

11 * 
7 

6 

38 

54 
52 

63 

77 
% 














9 





NOTl:: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, and Corporation for Public 
Broadcasdng, Schoof TV Utlizabon Study, 1977, forttKomjng. 
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Chart 2.19 

Availability of Instructional Television (ITV) and Teachers* Attitudes Toward ITV 



Instructional television i$ 
currently available to a 
majority of public school 
teachers. Almost half of the 
teachers polled believe ic is 
not used enough 
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Table 2.20 , 

Number and percent of schools reporting criminal offenses ^ to the police in a 5 
inonth period, by type of offense and level and location of school: 
September 1974 through January X975 



Elementary 



Secondary 



ite:ii 



All 
schools 



TobI 



Metro- 
politan, 
central 
city 



Metro- 
politan, 
other 



vNon- 
metro- 
PQlitan 



Total 



Metro- 
politan, Metro- 
central politan, 
city other 



-Non- 
metro- 
politan 



Total schools ' 


94,329 


72,164 


14,532 


30,198 


27,434 


22,165 


3,966 


8,099 


10,100 


Number of schools reporting one or 














3,284 


6,615 


6,204 




46,349 


30,245 


8,137 


12,541 


9,566 


16,104 


Percent of schools reporting one or 


















61.0 




49.0 


41.0 


56.0 


41.0 


34.0 


72.0 


82.0 


Percent of schools reporting, by type 




















of offense: 


















0.38 


Rape 


0.23 


0.15 


0.07 


0.23 


, ' 0.11 


0.49 


1.02 


0.28 


Robbery 


. 3.25 ' 


LSI 


4.87 


1.22- 


0.84 


7.95 


16.18 


9.51 


3.46 




7.98 


3.96 


10.61 


3.D9 


1.39 


21X)7 


40.54 


24.72 


10.50 


Personal theft 


14.91 


9.31. 


14.73 


9.18 ' 


6.59 


33.14 


44.05 


38.39 


24.64 




34.15 


30.43 


41.69 


28.92 


• 26.11 


46.28 


58.04 


52.87 


36.37 




3.73 


2.00 


4.88 


1.58 


0.94 


9.35 


14.84 


12.80 


4.43 


Bombing 


6.70 


3.92 


7.08 


3.51 


2.69 


15.76 


20.68 


20.46 


10.06 




8.36 


5.13 


9.19' 


4.53 


3.65 


18.88 


24.83 


22.25 


13.84 




10.54 


3.40 


2.11 


5.04 


111 


33.77 , 


40.63 


44.10 


:?2.79 




5.26 


1.68 


1.78 


2.16 


1.09, 


» 16.91 


15.65 


20.16 


14.81 




4.45 


2.20 


4.97 


2.16 


0.77 


11.77 


25.06 


13.59 


5.09 



.Mnctudea only those offenses committed c-n school premises. Offenses may involve non'Students as onender or victim, 
" 'PuWjc and nonpublic schools excluding ttiose that combine elenwnlav and secondary grades. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals becai se of rounding. 

SOURCE. U S, Department of Hoaith. Edu<;atK>n. and Welfare, Nationa) Center for Education Statistics, ' Safo School Study" 
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Chart 2.20 

Schools Reporting Criminal Offenses to Police 



t 



>Vithin a S-pionth period. 49 
percent of all schools 
reported one or more 
cnmmal offenses to the 
police More than two-thirds 
of the secondary schools 
reported offenses, most often, 
these were burglary, theft, 
and drug abuse cases. 
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Table 2.21' 

Number of graduates of public and nonpublic high sc' •m)Is and number of recipients of 
high school equivalency certificates: Schooi year ending i960 to 1976 



School yeaf ending 



Item 



1960 1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 



thousands) 

Total high school g'^duates* . . . 1.864 1,925 2.2S0 2.632 2,702 2.896 3,008 3.081 3,153 

Public high school graduates , 1,633 1685 2,015 2,334 2.402 2,596 2.706 2J71 2.842 

Nonpublic high school graduates 231 " 240 275 298 300 300 302 310 310 

High school equivalency recipients 52 . 55 75 90 97 142 180 183 262 



•Includes fegular puol»c and nonpuolic schools, residential schools for exceptional children, subcollegiate departments of 
institutions oT higher education. Federal schools for Indians, and federally operated ochools on Federal installations 

SOURCE U S. C»epartment of Health. Education, and Welfare. Natior\:l Center for Education Staustics. Projections of 
Statistics to 198&S7. preliminary dp.ia. and Statistics of Public Elementaty and Socondary Dew Schools. Fall, vanous years 
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Chart 2.21 

High School Completions 




The number of persons 
receiving high school 
equivalency certificates has 
quadrupled 2»ince while 
the number of students 
gra(^uating from public and 
nonpublic high schools has 
increased by two-thirds. 
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'Persons completing high school, in thousands (log scale) 
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Table 2.22 

I>ifference$ from national mean scores in learning areas/ by age and racial/ethnic 
group: Various years ^ / 



9-year-olds 13-year-olds 17-year-olds irvschool 



Race/ethnicity Percentage point' / Percentage point Percentage point 

difference from ' Standard error difference from Standard error difference from Standard error , 

mean achievement of the mean achievement of the mean achievement of the 

score difference score difference^,* score difference . 



Soaal Studies (1971-72) 



White 2.73 0.30 2.07 0.20 2.33 . 0.21 

Black -12.16 " 0.62 - 12.42 0.79 - 1336* 0.56 

Hispanic - 1039 1.03 - 10.05 0.66 - 13.12 1.13 

Science (1972-73) 

White 3.12 0 25 3.49 0 32 2.13 0.20 

Black - 13.36 058 - 16.63 0.60 - 10.32 0.61 

Hispanic -933 0.86 - 1135 0 85 - 11.08 1.08 

Mathematics (1972-73) 

White, y 2.76 0.24 3.74 035 3.63 ^ 0.32, 

Black - 12.38 - 0.54 - 18u!3 0 68 - 19.83 0.60 

Hispanic - 7.77 0 83- -.11.71 1.00 - 14.36 1.02 

* 

(^reer and Occupational Development (1973-74) 

White 373 0.26 y 330 0.34 2.19 0 19 

Black -14.21 M8 - 18.77 0.72 - 15.96 0 89 

Hispanic - 14.08 1.77 - 12.44 1.59 - 7.65 2.08 

Reading (1974-75) 

White 23 4 0.21 2.73 0.22 2.78 0.22 

Black " - 10.94 0.58 - 13.95 0.61 - 16.44 0.74 

Hispanic -10.77 1.11 - 1U5 138 - 11.42 1.54 



NOTE* AH differences from the r^ational mean scores are significant at the 0 05 level. 

SOURCE. U S Department o( Health. EducatK n. and Welfare. National Center for E<}ucat)on StaUstics. Hispanic Student Actuevement m Ftve teaming Areas. 
1971-75, 1977. 
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Chart''2.22 . ' 
Achievement in Subject Areas b> Age and Raciat/Kthnic j^Jroop 



In ail age groups, blacks and 
Hispanics performed below 
the national means on 
achievement tes^s in five 
learning areas. * " » 
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Table 2.23 

Reading performance by age, race, aiiii.re^on: 1971 and 1975 



ERIG 



^ean percent correct 



fiace and region 9-year-olds 13-year-olds 17-year-olds in school 



Mean Mean Mean 

1971 1975 change 1971 1975 change 1971 1975 change 



Total 63.98 65.20 '1.22 60.60 60.74 0.14 72L12 72.00 -0.12 

White students 66.44 67.67 " '1.23 63^7 6353 0.26; 74.36 74.80 0.42 

Northeast, Central or West region 67.03 68.31 *1.28 94.10 64.13 0.03 74.96 75.15 0.19 

Southeast region 63.92 65.15 1.23 60^3 61^ 1.03 71.70 73.14 1.44 

plack students 49.70 5451 M.Sl 4555 46J9 0.84 55.21 55.43 0.22 

Northeast. Central or West region 52.81 5559 2.78 48.87 47.17 -1.50 57.98 56.68 i-1.30 

Southeast region 45.43 53.09 '7.66 40.96 4558 -4.62 51.13 54.10 2.97 

* Statst)cal)y significant at the 0 05 level. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Natonul Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. unpul)tehed data. 
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Chart 2,23 • 

Readinft. Performance b> Race and Re^»ion in 1971 and 1975 



Reading performance of 
blacks improved in the 
Southeast from 1971 to 1975. 
particularly among the ^ 
youngest age ^rou^, Am^ng 
blacks in other regions, / * 
performance declmed 
slightly among 13- and i7. 
year-olds 
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Table 2.24 , . 

Explanatory and persuasive letter writing assessment: Job application letter exercise, 
by age group: 1974 




The task posed was to write a job application letter in response to a want-ad 
The Jetter was then assessed in terms of its content and format 



Responses 



Percent responding adequately 
by age group 

ly-year-olds Young adults' 



Content 

Correctly^givesiob description . 78 82 

Describes qualifications 82 81 

Provicies references . •A ' li 

Shows willingness to interview 18 23 

Provides proper way to contact 36 42 

Asks for more information , 8 4 

Gives reason to consider application 10 / 

Gives pefsonal behavior related to job 65 49 



Format 

Return address 20 24 

Date . 32 40 

Inside address 33 39 

Appropriate greeting 92 88 

Appropriate closing 85 82 

Signature W 85 

Air the above » *3 



' Persons 25 to 35 years oia 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress. Explanctor/ and Persuasive Letter 
Writing 
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Chart 2.24 

Writing Performance of 17- Year-Olds and Young Adults: Writing a Job Application Letter 



In writing a job application 
letter^ moat 17-y ear-olds and 
young adults correctly 
provided a job description 
and their qualifications yet 
failed to supply references or 
tell how they could be 
contacted. 
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Chapter 3 by Jay NoelJ 

Postsf^ondary 

Education 



Po5t5econdar> education is becoming increasingly 
extensive anidiverse, reflecting many of the devel- 
oping interests^ of the American people as well as 
their perceived needs for education beyond that 
required by iaw. One indicator of the size of this 
sector is the number of people enrolled. Because 
data on postsecondary education are collected 
through several different surveys and many people 
are enrolled in more than one sector of postsecon- 
dary education, the total number of individuals en- 
rolled in at least one postsecondary course can only 
be estimated. It is estimated that in 1975-76 over 22 
million people were enrolled in postsecondary 
courses, with about 11.3 million stuvl^nts participat- 
ing m higher education, 17.0 million in adult educa- 
tion (including 6.3 million enrolled as part-time stu- 
dents in colleges and universities), and 1.8 million in 
noncollegiate postsecondary education (primarily 
vocational or technical in nature). Although these 
figures give some indication of the involvement of 
the American people in postsecondary education, 
they obviously underestimate it since they indicate 
only those enrolled at one point in time. At some 
poinrin~(heir lives, a far larger number (and propor- 
tion) of the population participates in postsecondary 
education. 



The diversity of the postsecondary education sector 
is suggested by the courses that students can take, 
ranging from research seminars on problems at the 
frontiers of knowledge to individual tutormg in basic 
literacy, from classes on occupational or professional 
skills to cour>es designed to enhance enjoyment of 
leisure time. Some of the courses are designed for 
part-time students, others are only for full-time stu- 
dents. Many, but certainly not all, of the courses are 
organized into programs that lead to degrees and 
certificates. Many courses are offered by the tradi- 
tional institutions of higher education (public and 
private 2- and 4-year colleges and universities) while 
proprietary and other vocational, business, and cor- 
respondence schools, not to mention employers, 
professional associations, and labor unions, among 
others, offer additional courses. 

Because of its size and diversity, it is difficult to 
make meaningful generalizations concerning con- 
ditions in postsecondary education as a whole. 
Rather, it is necessary to examine higher education, 
adult education, and noncollegiate postsecondary 
education separately. 

The area of greatest public interest in the postsecon- 
dary sector since World War II has been higher 
education. During this time five issues have been of 
special concern: access to higher education; enroll- 
ment growth; financing higher education; the Na- 
tion's level of achievement in the physical sciences; 
and desegregation. Among these issues, the problem 
of access has probably received the most attention. 
As e^rly as 1948 the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion appointed by President Harry Truman pointed 
out that college enrollment rates were related to 
family-income-levels. By the late 1960's many other 
national bodies had called attention to additional 
factors, particularly race, ethnicity, and sex, that 
appeared to affect access to higher education. 
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Enrollment growth became of special concern fol- 
lowing World War II when enrollments started 
rising rapidly, stemming from the availability of 
educational benefits for veterans from the "G.I. Bill 
of Rights" and from the increasing numbers of 
college-age youth who had completed high school, 
were qualified, and wished* to attend college. Prob- 
lems of finaifcing higher educ-iion became critical 
then because funds had to be raised to expand the 
number and physical capacity of institution, of 
higher education to cope with enrollment growth. 
Following the launching of Sputnik I by the Soviet 
Union, conditions in higher education became of 
greater concern because of fear that talented youth 
were not going to college with possible deleterious 
consequences for the quality of American science 
and our ability to compete with the rest of the world 
in scientific achievement. In recent years, the civil 
rights movement has added greater urgency to the 
issue of access for minorities, and most recently, for 
women. 

Aspects of the issues of access and enrollment 
growth are addressed in this chapter within the 
context of a general description of conditions in 
higher education. The issue of financing higher 
education, including a discussion of current Federal 
student aid programs authorized by the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and intended to provide equal 
educational opportunity by broadening access to 
qualified students from low-income families, is ad- 
dressed separately in chapter 5. 



Interest in Postsecondary Education ' 

Access to higher education is usually discussed in 
terms of participation rates since data are more 
readily available on participation than on access. But 
while participation depends directly on access, the 
two are not necessarily highly correlated since 
• participation is affected by many factors. 

Among the factofs which influence kn individual's 
decision to participate in higher education are race 
or Spanish origin, family income, and years of 
schooling of family head (entry 3.1). About 49 
percent of white hi.'^h schoo* seniors, for example, 
report having plans to attend college in 1975, while 
about 41 percent of black students and about 48 
percent of seniors of Spanish origin report such 
plans. Among high school senior^oming from 
families having an income of 525,000 aM over, about 
81 percent plan to attend collegeAin cdntrast, only 
37 percent of students whose family incomes are 
under $5,000 have such pi? ns. Howeyeiythe propor- 
tion of students planning to rMcm vocational 
schools increases as the levef of family income 
decreases. ^ 

Among 18' to 2^-year^oldJu^ school graduates not 
enrolled in posteeConHary education in 1976, 43 
percent of whites, 56 percent of blacks, and 52 
percent of Hispanjcs were» reported iq be "interested 
in attending school" by a household respondent 
(entry 3.2). Within each f^^ial/ethnic group the 
proportion interested in attending school was 
greater for members of low-income families ($5;000 
or less) than for members of higher income families. 
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Many reasons are given by freshmen for deciding to 
go to college (entry 3. 3). The reasons most 
frequently cited by students in 1977 for going to 
college were to learn more about things of interest 
Vgiven as a reason by over 79 percent) and to get a 
better job (77 percent). In 1971, students most fre- 
quently had citetl getting a better job. Also of 
interest is the increase in the proportion of students 
indicating that they are going to college to improve 
their reading and study skills, which rose from being 
cited by about 22 percent in 1971 to almost 43 
percept in 1977. Finally, only a small change was 
registered, in the proportion of students injdicating 
that on^ of the reasons they went to college was 
becaus^Hheir t)arents wanted t! am to go. About 29 
, percent cited th;s as a reason in 19^7, compared with 
23 percent in 1971. 

Enrollment in Higher Educ^on 
While data on the educational plans of students and 
their reasons for going to college provide insights 
regarding the bases for deciding to enroll, it is actual 
enrollment in college that is df greatest significance. 
In the 1960*s enrollment inopased rapidly, from 
about 3.8 million in 1960 to about 9.2 million in 1972. 
As entry 3.4 suggests, growth in college enrollment 
since 1972 has been milch less rapid and the project- 
ed overall enrollment increases are, by and large, 
smalU-Enrollment in public institutions is expected 
to increase slightly in the late 1970*s, with most of 
the increase concentratec in 2-year institutions. In 
private institutions, only minor changes in enroll- 
ment are foreseen for the next several years. Such 
enrollment patterns are the basis of sDme concern 
among educator* and policymakers about the pros- 
pects for financing higher education, a topic exam- 
ined in greater detail in chapter 5. 
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Although overall enrollments in institutions of high; 
er education are not increasing as rapidly as in the!* 
' past, the characteristics of the stude-.ts who are \ 
enrolling are changing. College enrollment rates of 
dependent family members 1 8 to 24 vears old have 
declined among irales and increase^mong females 
since 1967, and they are now higher for feml^les than 
males (entry 3.5). Among income groups, the enroll- 
ment rates of middle-income students (family income 
between $5,000 and $14,999 in 1967 dollars) have 
ceased declining and have started to rise again' 
Overall, the probability of attending college is still 
positively related to family income, although not as 
strongly as in 1-967. , 

Along with sex and family income, race and ethnr- 
city also seem to be related to access to college. 
Several patterns in the ethnic and racial composition 
of students in institutions of higher education are 
worth noting (entry 3.6). Private universities and 2- 
year colleges have a slightly larger proportion of 
racial minority students enrolled than do similar 
public institutions. But public 4-year institutions 
have a slightly larger share of minority students than 
do similar private schools. The highest proportion of 
minority studen(s is enrolled in 2-year institutions 
and the lowest at universities. 

There have been substantial changes over time in the 
racial/ethnic and sex compo<iition of the population 
enrolled in college (entry 3.7). Between 1966 and 
1976 the proportioirof whites in the population 14 tc 
34 years old enrolled in college decreased ftcm 93.8 
percent to 86.9 .percent, while the proportion of 
white males declined from 58.1 percent to 46.8 
percent. Conversely^ in 1966, 4,6 percent of this 
college-going population consisted of black students, 
while in 1976 this proportion had increased to 10.7 
percent. The number of black students increased 
from about 282,000 in 1966 to about 1,062,000 in 
1976, an increase of over 275 percent. 
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An examination of enrollment patterns of whites, 
blacks, and Hisp^inics within family income groups 
also reveals several interesting points (entry 3.8). 
Among whites, the college enrollment rat^ of thpse 
haVing a family income of less than $5,000 is higher 
than among those in the $5,000 to $20,000 range. In 
the income range under $5,000, the enrollment rate 
^for whiter (28 percent) is substantially higher than ^ 
the rates for blacks and Hispanics (both 15 percent). 
However, for students from families earning be- 
tw en $5,000 $md $20,000, enrollment rates differ 
little among whites, blacks, and Hispanics, with the 
exception of Hispanics from families having an in- 
come of $5X.X)to $9,999. 

Characteristics of Institutions of Higher Education 
Closely associated with the size of enrollments in 
institutions of higher education is the number of the 
component colleges and universities. Rising enroll- 
ments have led to the opening of new institutions of 
higher education and the establishment of branch 
campuses. The recent plateau in enrollment growth 
and the fact that projected enrollment figures indi- 
cate only moderate enrollment increases in the near 
future have raised questions about the number of 
higher education institutions that will be needed. 
Both public and private institutions at all levels, 
except for private 2-year colleges, have been in- 
creasing in number since 1970 (entry 3;9). |n 1976, 13 . 
more public and 7 more private institutions were in 
existence than in 1975. These numbers represent net 
changes, the differences between the numbers of 
institutions opening and closing. 



/ 

A different perspective on the nature of higher 
education is gained by looking at enrollment pat- 
terns in higher education for institutions of different 
sizes (entry 3.10)/These data provide some insight 
^into the differentTcinds of experiences students have. 
Jhe largest institutions, each of which enroll 20,000 
or more stydents, constitute under 10 percent of all 
, colleges I'and universities, but enroll almost 47 per- 
cent of all students. Conversely, the smallest institu- 
tions, each enrolling 1,000 or fewer students, consti- 
tute over 39 percent of colleges and universities, but 
enroll only about 5 percent of all students. Further- 
more, pnvate institutions tend to be smaller than 
pubjlic institutions. 

For most colleges and universities,.goveming boards 
set institutional policies. It is of interest, then, to, 
examine the characteristics of members of governing 
boards for possible insight into such policies. Look- 
ing separately at earh of their characteristics, typical 
members tend to be male, white, college graduates 
(bachelor's degree), between 50 and 69 years of age, 
and in a bvsiness occupation (entry 3.11). There are 
also differeifces between public an^ private institu- 
tions. PiAHc institutions tend to have a slightly 
smafier proportion of men, more black members, 
and more members under the age of 50. 
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Outcomes of Higher Education 

In the past few yeacs there has been much discussion 
of the occupational prospects of recent college 
graduatesi. Some analysts have suggested that, from 
the point of view of the economic returns 6f school- 
ing, Americans are becoming ov#reducated. Chapter 
1 indicated that, in the past few years, more college 
graduates have beea working in other than white- 
collar ^obs, a development consonant with the thesis 
that economic returns of college degrees have re- 
cently declined. But it is still the case that only a 
minority of young people complete 4 years of col- 
lege, and fewer still earn a bachelor's degree by 4 
years after liigh school. 

Data recently collected on the level of educa 
tional attainment, in 1976 of the participants in the 
National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the High 
School Class of 1972 show that only P.9 percent 
had earned a bachelor's degree (entry 3.12). An 
additional 39.5 percent had some college, while^5 
pc/cent had no higher education at all. In addition, 
the educational attainments of the NLS participants 
varied considerably depending upon their back- 
ground characteristics. White respondents were 
mo^t likely to finish college, Hispanic least likely, 
with black and other ethnic and racial group mem- 
bers in between. Family socioeconomic status and 
ability also were related to who received a 4-year 
degree **on schedule.'* The educational expectations 
these people had in high school turned out to be one 
of the best predictors of on-schedule college 
graduation. 

Entry 3.13 provides data on college attendance 
patterns of students. In 1974, barely a majority of 
students m universities and 4-year colleges and 
fewer than a third of those attending 2-year institu- 
tions had no interruption m their schooling. It was 
not uncommon for students to drop out for some 
rea.son for a period of time» many for over 6 years, 
and then return. 



While many students return to cbmplete their educa- 
tion after dropping, out of school, many do rot 
because of obligations, financial pressures, and other 
reasons. Many studies have shown that students who 
drop out before completing their education are un- 
likely to receive as much benefit from their educa- 
tion as do those who complete a degree program. 
This and other reasons have led to analyzing the 
factors that affect a student's probability of dropping 
out. Data on patterns of dropouts among members 
of the NLS indicate that a number of factors are 
associated wit^the rates of student withdrawal from 
college (entry 3.14). These include ability, educa- 
tional aspirations, family socioeconomic status, and 
racial/ethnic background. Data also suggest that 
financial aid reduces college withdrawal, although 
its overall impact may be slight. 

Financial aid appears to^^ave a more substantial 
impact on the "on schedule" graduation rates of 
students— from both 2-year (table 3.14) and 4-year 
institutions (entry 3.15). While the levels of educa- 
tional attainment in 19*^6 »eported by members of the 
high school class of 1972 vary by ability, educational 
aspiratioft level, race or ethnicity, and socioeco- 
nomic st^s, students who received aid were more 
likely to have achieved at least a bachelor's degree. 

The total num^ r of bachelor's degrees awarded in 
the academic year ending in 1976 was down slightly 
from the peak reached in 1974 (entry 3 16). The 
number of doctor's degrees awarde^i in 1976 was 
also down from the record high of 1973. The 
numbers of master's and first-professional degr^^es 
awarded, on the other hand, reached new highs in 
1976. In 1981 the numbers of degrees awarded at all 
levels are projected to be higher than in any pre- 
vious year. Of greater interest, however, is the 
difference between males and females in degrees 
earned. At all level? the numbers of degrees earned 
by females are increasing. In the case of bachelor's 
and master's degrees their numbers are approaching 
those earned by males. The rate of increase in the 
numbers of doctor's and first-professional degrees 
earned by females is especially notable. 
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An examination of the degrees earned in 1975-76 
members of various racial and ethnic groups is also 
of interest. Whites (non-Hispanic) earned the vast 
ipajority of degrees at all levels (entry 3.17). Their 
greatest lead was in law, followed closely by medi- 
cine; their lowest proportion was among doctoral 
degrees, largely because many doctoral degrees 
were received by nonresident aliens. Among non- 
Hispanic blapks, their largest representation was at 
the associate level, amounting to 8.4 percent. At the 
postgraduate level, non-Hispanic Ij^cks earned 6.6 
percent of all master's degrees, 5^ percent of all 
medical degrees, 4.7 percent of all law, degrees, and 
3.6 percent of all doctoral degrees. A similar pattern 
is found among Hispanic degree earners, although 
the proportion of degrees earned is somewhat lower 
and Hispanics earned relatively more law than medi- 
cal degrees. 

Since trained professional j)ersonnel are essential to 
the functioning >of ou: society, the number of profes- 
sional degrees earned over time is worth examining. 
Between 1969-70 and 1975-76, the number of law 
degr^rs earned increased lib percent (entry 3.18). In 
contrast the number of medical degrees earned in- 
creased about 61 percent; dental degrees, about 46 
percent; degrees in veterinary medicine, abo» ' 27 
percent; and degrees in theology, about 8 percent. 
The number of advanced (master's and doctor's) 
engineering degrees earned «ictually declined 
slightly over that time span. 



For many people, one of the most important reasons 
for getting-an education is to get a good job, one that 
pays well and utilizes one's skills. Among recent 
(1974-75) recipients of a bachelor's degree, the aver- 
age annual salary was about $9,400 in springy 1976 
(entry 3.19). Substantial' v^ariation existed, however, 
among those getting degrees in different fields. The 
highest salaries were imported by engineers, who 
earned about $4,000 more tlian the average. Recent 
graduates in biology and the humanities reported the 
lowest salaries, averaging only $7,900 and $8,000 per 
year respectively. Among those-receivirig an educa- 
tion degree, the average annual salary reported was 
$8,100 (although many did not worl^br 12 months). 

Further, about 24 percent of recent college gradu- 
ates also reported that they were underemployed— 
the. "id not have professional, technical, mana- 
gerial, or administrative jobs and the jobs they did 
have did not in their opinion require a college 
degree. Again, this varied by field. Only about 4 
percent of engineers reported being underemployed, 
compared to 41 percent of humanities graduates. 
About 16 percent of those who got an education 
degree said they were underemployed 

Adult Education and MoncoUegiate 
Postsecondary Education 

Adult education and noncollegiate postsecondary 
education are areas of growing importance. Many 
people seek additional schooling, \ articularly of an 
occupational, vocational, or technical nature, that 
^ can be useful in getting a good or better job or 
advancing in their current position. Other people 
without specific occupational o,r vocational interests 
want to learn more about a hobby, the arts, sports Or 
recent developments in society, religion, or politics. 
Institutions offering all of these types of courses 
have been enrolling increasing numbei^ of students. 
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In 1975 over 17 million adults age 17 and over who 
were not fu!l-ticie students in high school or college 
took one or fnorc adult education courses (entry 
3.20). Of those enrolled in adult education courses, 
almost half took courses classified as occupational 
training. Between 1969 and 1975, the number of 
people taking occupationall) oriented courses in- 
creased about 43 percent, whic^ is greater than the 
overall increase during this period of about 31 
percent in the humbei of adult education pjtrtici- 
pants. Social life and recreation courses, howevci, 
showed the greatest increase, about 75 percent. Also 
worthy oi note is the decline in ♦he proportion of 
participant vho took general education courses, 
from about 2^ to 21 percent. 

Adult education participation v<>Ties among groups 
classified by education, meomi^^and race. For exam- 
ple, over 52 percent of all participants in adult 
education had some college (1 year or more), in the 
total adult population, fewer than 27 percent have 
that much (entry 3.21). Differences in participation, 
rates show this from anolhei persp^^ctive. Those 
A^ith an elementary school education or less have a 
participation rate of about 2 percent, high school 
graduates have abou^ a 12 percen: participation rate, 
but those who have done college postgraduate work 
have a participalion rate of over 30 percent. Differ- 
ences in participation, rates among income groups 
show a ^HOilar pattern. Those earning less than 
$3,000 in 1975 participated at a rate of slightly over 4 
percept, while those earning over S25.000 had a 
participation rate of over 19 pr^^nt. Among racial 
groups, whites participated at a rate of 12.1 percent 
compared to 6.9 percent for blacks Overall, the 
total participaiion rate has increased from 100 per- 
cent n 1969 to 11.6 percent in 1975. 



While adu^ education courses for the w*ell-educated 
are likely tb"be quite specialized, more basic types of 
education are &Iso offered. In fact there is increasing 
interest in adult basic and secondary education 
(entry 3.22). In 1976, 17 million people were 
enrobed in such courses, an increase of over 100 
percent since 1972. The age groups primarily in- 
volved in such courses are 16-24 and 35-54, suggest- 
ing that people in key employment years are finding 
these courses desirable. Students come £i;om a vari- 
ety ofjacial/ethnic groups. Whites constitutt^most 
of the '*other" category that makes up ab(Wt-43 
percent of the total 1976 enrollment. Blacks have a 
participaiion rate of about 24 percent, while Hispan- 
ics have a rate of about 22 percent. Femilcs are 
more likely than males to take such courses. 

A wide variety of institutions, organizations, and 
groups sponsor adult education courses. The larg^^ 
number of participants in 1975 took these courses at 
universif .es and 4-year colleges, followed closely by 
♦>ose enrolled in 2-year college^ or techaical-voca- 
ticr-al schools (entry 3.23). Since 1969, however, the 
number of participants taking courses sponsored by 
2-year colleges and t^xhnical-vocational schools has 
increased almost 9'> percent compared with a 15 
percent increase in those taking courses sponsored 
by 4-year in* 'tutions. Also worth noting is the large 
number of ^ .rticipf*nts (over 2.6 million) enrolled in 
courses sponsored dy their employers. Labor orfani- 
zatiohs And professional associations also serve a 
substantial number of people. 

A different perspective is offeied by examining the 
role of institutions of higher education sponsoring 
adult education courses (entry 3.24). The number of 
institutions of higher education sponsoring noncredit 
activities in adult and continuing education more 
than doubled from 1,102 in 1968 to 2.225 in 1976. 
The number of such public institutions increased 110 
percent, while the number of private institutions 
increased over 90 percent. Among both public and 
private institutions, the largest increases were found 
among 2-year colleges, although there were substan- 
tial increases in 4-year institutions as well. 
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Registrations in adult and continuing education non- 
credit activities also exhibited substantial changes 
between 1967-68 and 1975-76. Overall registrations 
increased about 57 percent during the 8 years, with 
most of the increase among public institutions (over 
60 percent) as opposed to private (about 25 percent). 
Among public 2-year colleges the number of such 
registrations increased over 460 percent, while 
among public 4-year colleges other than universities, 
the increase exceeded 335 percent. Declines were 
reported by private 2-year colleges and public uni- 
versities, although part of the latter can be explained 
in terms of a cha.ige in the ways cooperative exten- 
sion registrations were recorded. The data presented 
here suggest that many institutions are broadening 
their services, perhaps in an attempt to be less 
financially dependent on "traditional" 18- to 24- 
year-old full-time students. 

Enrollment h<is a].io been incrcn::;r-g in federally 
aided postsecondary and aduit vocational education 
classes (entry 3.25). Office of Education program 
data show that almost 2.2 million students were 
enrolled in postsecondary vocational education 
classes in fiscal year 1976, an increase of over 250 
percent from 1968. Most of these students attended 
school full-time and have had no break in their 
«:hooling= In contrast, almost 4.0 million partici- 
pants were enrolled in adult vocational education 
classes in 1976, an increase of about 33 percent from 
1968. Most of these participants attended school 
part-time. 



The postsecondary vocational education programs 
having the largest enrollment in 1976 were the office 
(620,000 students), trades and industry (566,000), and 
technical (310,000) programs. In contrast, adult edu- 
cation programs enrolling the most students were 
the trades and industry (1,191,000 students), home 
economics (764,000), and office (670,000) programs. 
It is also worth noting that the number of people 
taking courses classified in the "other" category of 
vocational education has increased on a percentage 
basis faster than the identified types. This suggests 
that new programs and areas are being incorporated 
into the vocational education curriculum. 

Another view of postsecondary education is offered 
by noncollegiate schools with occupational pro- 
grams (entry 3.26). These institutions offer a se- 
quence of courses leading to a specific occupational 
objective — they prepare individuals for gainful em- 
ployment and provide assistance in updating the 
skills of persons already in an occupation. Included 
are proprietary (for-profit) schools, nonprofit 
schools, hospitals operated by religious groups, pub- 
lic schools and technical institutes. 

In 1975-76 there were 8,605 noncollegiate post- 
secondary schools with occupational programs. 
'Hiese schools tend to.be relatively small institutions 
specializing.1.1 spc^iific fields. The greatest number of 
these schools offered cosmetology/^barbering, flight, 
and vocational/technical programs. About 88.5 per- 
cent of noncollegiate postsecondary schools are pri- 
vate. Since 1973-74 the number of private schools 
decreased abbut 4 percent, while the number of 
public schools increased by 11 percent. During this 
time the total number of schools decreased about 3 
percent. 
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Tablc 3.1 

Educational plans oi high schooJjiJinors, 14 to 34 years old, by racial/ethnic group, 
family income, and years of school completed by family head: 1975 



Percent of those reporting who: 



Characteristic 



Total number 
reporting 
(th:usanas) 



Plan to 
attend 
college 



May 
attend 
college 



Racial/ethnic group: 

White 2,780 

BlacK 462 

Hispanic 180 

Family income: 

$25,000 and over 382 

$15,000-24,999 895 

$10,000-14,999 768 

$7,500-9,999 293 

$5,000-7,499 260 

Under $5,000 276 

Years of school completed by family 
head: 

College: 

4 years or more 612 

1-3 years 382 

High school: 

4 years 1,100 

1-3 years 582 

Elementarv 

Less than 8 years . . , 471 



49.4^ 
47.8 



%^2 

43.1 
46.4 

3U 
37.0 



77^ 
61.8 

45^ 
36.9 

31.6 



218 
34.6 
36.7 



11.3 
239 
27.7 
24.6 
28.5 
29.7 



15.2 
21.7 

27 5 
29.7 

28.9 



Oo not plan to attend 
college 



Total 



267 
24.7 
15 6 



.9 
]i.8 
29.2 
29.0 
400 
33.3 



7.2 
16.8 

27.3 
33.3 

39 7 



Plan to attend 
vocational 
school 



S.8 
S.6 
.0 



3.1 
3.8 
48 
SJS 
9.2 
11.6 



2.1 
3.7 

BJS 
SJS 

8.7 



SOURCE U.S. OepArtmor.t of Coowner c«, Bureau of Ih© Censo*. Cwrent Popaialfon Reports. Senea 
P-20. ^4o. 299. November 1976. 
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Chart 3.1 

Educational Plans of High School Seniors 



Educational plans of high 
school ^niors arc closely 
related to family income 
levehand the educa;.on of the 
head of the family. 



Plan to attend college 



f^an to attend vocatwnal school 




Racial/ethnic group 

White 
Black 

Family income 

S?5 000 arrdover 
$I50Q0-$24 999 

SIO 000-314.999 
S7.500-S9 989 
S5.000-$7,499 

Untier $5,000 

Years cf school completed 
by family head 

College 4 years cr more | 



I 
I 

I 



I 
I 



College 1-3 years 
^High school 4 years 
H.gh school 1 3 years || 
Elementary 0-8 years ||||||| 



100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 
Percent 



0 10 20 30 40 5o 
Percent 
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Table 3.2L 

Number ana^percent of 18- to 24-yeai olds ^ interested in attending school by rrcia!/ ethnic origin and 
by family income: 1976 



Ractai/ethnic origin ^ 



Famtly income 



Under $5,000- $10,000- $15,000- $20,000- 
Total $5,000 $9,999 $14,999 $19,999 $24,999 



$25.OQ0 
and 
over 



(Numbers m thousands) 



White 
Total 

Number interested in attending school 
Percent interested in attending school 

Black 

Total . . 

Number interested in attending school 

Percent interested in attending school 

Hispanic 
Total 

Number interested in attending school 
Percent interested in attending school 



10,132 
4,344 
43 



1,288 
718 
56 



490 
257 
52 



1,164 . 
590 
51 



238 
144 
61 



76 
46 
60 



2,412 
1,111 
46 



409 
226 
55 



145 
74 
51 



2;358 
995 
42 



282 
156 
55 



132 
70 
53 



1,644 
652 
40 



169 
91 
54 



79 
41 
52 



1,036 
390 
37 



107 
54 
50 



27 



1,518 
/ 608 
/ 40 



86 
47 
55 



31 



' Who were not m school, had completed high school, and were reported to be interested m attending school by the household 
respondent ' ^ ' 

^Categones are not discrete (e g . a person may be classified m both white and Hispanic categones) 
' Estimates under 1 5.000 are not reported 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Income and 
Education, unpublished data 
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Chart 3.2 

High School Graduates Not in School, 18 to 24 Years Old, Interested in Attending School 



Among high school 
graduates 18 to 24 years ol(i 
not in school, 

proportionately more blacks 
and Hispanics than whiles 
are interested in attending 
school. 



Percent interested in attending school 



70 



40 



30- 



20 



10 



Un(ter 
$5,000 



$5,000- 
$9,999 



Slack * 



$10,000- 
$14,999 



$15,000- 
$19,999 



$20,000- 
$24,999 



$25,000 

and 

over 



Hispanic 



Family income 
White 
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Table 3.3 

' Reasons cited as very important by Hrst-time entering freshmen for deciding to go 
to college: Fall 1971, fall 1976, and fall 1977 



Reasons for deciding to go to college; 



Percent of first-time 
frestiman respondents citing 
reason as very important 



1971 1976 1977 



Learn more about things of interest ... 

Able^to get a better job 

Gam a general educatipyi and appreciation of ideas 

Able to make more nfidney 

Meet new and interesting people 



Prepare for graduate or professional schools 
Improve reading and study skills . . . 
Become more cultured person . . . . 
''Parents wanted student to/go . 
Wanted to get away from home .... 

Could not find a job ... 
Nothing better to do 



68.8 


(72.9 


79.3 


73.8 


71.0 


77.0 


59.5 


64.0 


70.9 


49.9 


53.8 


62.1 


45.1 


53.3 


59.4 


34.5 


43.9 


45.9 


22.2 


35.1 


42.6 


28.9 


32.8 


38.9 


22.9 


29.3 


28.8 


NA 


^9.1 


9.1 


NA 


5.7 


61 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 



NA- Not fivailat>le. 

NO.TE. More than one reason could be cited as very important. 

SOliRCE American Council on Education, Cooperative Instituttonal ReseaKh Program. 
The Amencan Freshman National Norms. 1 971 . 1 976. and advance data. T977. 
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Chart 3.3 

Reasons Cited by Freshmen in Deciding To Go To College 



Over 79 percent of college 
freshmen in 1977 cited 
'learning more about thmgs 
of interest" as a very 
important reason for 
decidmg to go to college. 
About 77 percent cited 
"getting a better job" as 
among their reasons. 
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0 
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Table 3.4 

Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by type and control of institution, 
with low and high alternative projections: Fall 1972 to fall 1982 



r 



Type and control or institution 


1Q79 
Vol L 


Fail of year 
1973' 1974 






V 






(In thousands) 








All institutions 


9,215 


9,602 


10,224 


11,165 


11,012 




4-year institutions 

Other 4-year institutions 
2'year institutions 


6.459 
2.621 
3.838 
2.756 


6.592 
2.630 
3,962 
3.010 


6,820 
2,702 
4.117 
3.404 


' 7.215 
2.838 
4.376 
3.970 


7,129 
2,780 
4.349 
3,883 




PubliCH'nstitutions 


. 7.071 


7.420 


7.988 


8.835 


8.653 




4-year institutions 

Other 4-year institutions . . 
2-year institutions 


4.430 

1.941 
2 489 
2.641 


4,530 

1.951 
2.579 
2,690 


4,703 

2.007 
2.696 
3,265 


4,996 

2.124 
2.874 
3,636 


4,902 

2,080 
2 82? 
3,752 






^.144 


2.183 


2.235 


2.350 






4-year institutions 

Universities 

Othsr 4-year institutions 
2-year institutions 


2,029' 
680 

1.349 
115 


2,062 

679 
1.383 
120 


2,117 

696 
1,421 
119 


2,217 
714 

1.503 
134 


2,227 
700 

1.527 
132 








Projected low alternative 








1077 


1978 


1979 


1980 




10Q0 


Ail Institutions 


11,217 


11,406 


11,524 


11,631 


11,646 


11,602 


4-year institutions ... 


7.159 
4.128 


7.123 
^-4.285 


7.088 
4.436 


7.059 
4.572 


6.982 

A CCA 


6.876 
4.726 


Public institutions 


8.922 


9.059 


9.189 


9,309 


9.352 


9,348 


4-year institutions 


4,933 


4,912 
4,147 


4,693 
4,296 


4,676 
4,431 


4,630 


4,763 


Private institutions 


2.365 


2.349 


2,335 


2.322 


2.294 


2.254 


4-year institutions 

2-year institutions 


2,226 
139 


2,211 
138 


2,195 
140 


2,181 
141 


2,152 
142 


2,113 
141 






Projected high 


alternative 








1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


All institutions 


11,696 


12,t56 


12,635 


13,122 


13,511 


13.641 


4-year institutions 

2-year institutions 


7.888 
4.308 


7.508 
4.648 


7.622 
5.013 


7.728 
5.394 


7.764 
5.747 


7.752 
6.089 


Public institutions 


9.255 


2.679 


10 .11 


10.575 


10.955 • 


11.291 


4-year institutions 

2-year institutions 


5.090 
4,165 


G,179 
4,500 


5,264 
4,656 


' 5.343 
5,232 


5,375 
5,580 


5,374 
5,917 


Private institutions . . . 


2,441 


2.477 


2.513 


2.547 


2.556 


2.550 


4-year institutions 


2,296 
143 


2,329 
146 


2,356 
155 


2,356 
162 


2,389 
167 


2.376 
171 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE* U S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center foi Education Statistics. 
Dfffest of E(HJcstion Statistics. 1977-78. am* Projections of Education Statistics to 1966^7. 
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C3iart 3.4 

Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 



Projected enrollment growth 
in higher education is 
^refttest for public 2*year 
institutions. 
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Enroilment, in thousands (log scale) 
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Table 3,5 

College enrollment rates of dependent family members/ 18 to 24 years old, 
by family income (in l967 dollars) and sex: O^ iober 1967 to October 1976 



) 



Sex and family income 



TOTAL 
At! incomes 

Less than $5,000 . 
S5.000 to $9,999 . 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and over . 
Not reported 

Mate 

All incomes . . 

Less than $5,000 
$5,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and over 
Not reported 

Female 
Ait incomes 

Less than $5,000 
$5,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and over 
Not reported 



1967 1968 1969 



Percent enrolled 
1970 1971 1972 



1973 1974 1975 1976 



39.1 


39."^ 


41.3 


39.1 


38.9 


37.8 


36.6 


36.2 


38.7 


38,8 


200 


22.5 


24 8 ^ 


20.8 


22.8 


22.6 


20.1 


20.3 


23.5 


22.4 


37.9 


38.5 


38.8 


36 6 


35.4 


34.2 


31,2 


31.7 


35,1 


36.3 


51.9 


50.7 


50.6 


48.4 


46.4 


44,2 


42,7 


41.4 


45.4 


47,5 


68.3' 


63.0 


65.2 


61.7 


61.8 


56.9 


56.6 


57.5 


59,6 


58,2 


36.4 


37 4 


38.6 


37,1 


:^6 


iS.5 


39,8 


38.0 


37.9 


34.9 


42.9 


43.5 


44.4 


40.9 


40.0 


37.8 


36.5 


34.9 


36.7 


35.3 


22.1 


23.: 


25.9 


20.7 


22.0 


21.5 


19.9 


19.5 


20.2 


18.9 


43.0 


42.0 


41.3 


38.4 


37.0 


34.3 


30.6 


29.5 


33.2 


32.1 


56.8 


56.6 


54.7 


M.7 


48.3 


43.7 


41.4 


40.5 


43.3 


43.0 


71.0 


66.7 


70.5 


63.7 


61.9 


57.3 


56.8 


56.0 


56.5 . 


54.5 


38.2 


42.3 


41.3 


39.1 


38.2 


37.9 


41.0 


37.3 


40.2 


33.6 


34.9 


35.5 


37.8 


37.0 


37.5 


38.0 


36.8 


37.9 


41.2 


43.2 


17.5 


21.S 


23.5 


20.8 


23.7 


23.9 


20.3 


21.4 


27.4 


26.4 


32.0 


34^ 


35.9 


34^ 


33.5 


34.2 


31.9 


34.7 


37.6 


41.6 


4Cv3 


44.« 


46.0 


45.5 


44.0 


45.0 


44.3 


■42./ 


48.5 


53.1 


65 J? 


58.3 


56.6 


59.3 


61.6 


56.4 


56.4 


59.5 


63.6 


63.1 


33.5 


32.1 


35.6 


34.6 


3^.3 


34.7 


38.3 


39.0 


35.0 


36.6 



'Relatives of the pnmary family t)eads ottw than spouses 

SOURCE: U.S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. School Bmollmm—Sow^ and Bconomtc 
Characteristjcs of Students. Senes P«20. No 319 
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Chart 3.5 

College Enroiiment Rates* by Sex and Family Incopie 



College enrollment rates 
have declined among males 
and increased among females 
since 1967, and they are now 
higher for females than 
males. 
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Table 3.6 

Pull-time enroUmene in institutions of higher education, by racial/ethnic group and 
leTcl and control of institution: Aggregate United States, fall 1976 



Amencan 



level of institution 


loiai 


White 


biacK 




Asian or 
Pacific 

i JldliUCi 


Indian/ 
Alaskan 

naiivc 


Non- 

resioeni 
alien 


UNIVEIiSlTY: 

Miimh*r 


— 

2 079,939 


1 794 252 


107 399 


56115 


42 401 


9.494 


70.278 


Pefoent 


IGO.O 


86.3 


'5.2 




'2.0 


0.5 


3.4 


Private: 
Numt)er 


480.729 


401,856 


31,403 


10,7 17 


10,511 


1.657 


24.585 


Percent 


100.0 


83.6 


6.5 


22 


2J2 


0.3 


5.1 


Public: 










31,890 


7.837 


45.693 


Number 


1,589,210 


1.382,396 


75,996 


4^ 98 


Percent 


100.0 


87.0 


4.8 


2.9 


2.0 


0^ 


2.9 


OTHER 4.YEAR. 














65.522 


Numt)er 


3,015,236 


2,447,698 


330,324 


in,i83 


43,202 


15.302 


Percent 


100.0 


81.2 


11.0 


38 


1.4 


05 


2.2 


Private: 














31.245 


Number 


1.139,262 


944,427 


107,116 


41,584 


11,444 


3,446 


Percent 


100.0 


82.9 


9.4 


3.7 


1.0 


0.3 


2.7 


Public: 














34.277 . 


Number 


1.875,974 


1,503,271 


223,208 


71,604 


31,758 


11.856 


Percent 


100.0 


80.1 


11.9 


3.8 


1.7 


0.6 


1.8 


2-YEAR 
















Number 


1.690,775 


1,272,034 


221,874 


119,444 


33,908 


18.424 


25.091 


' Percent 


100.0 


• 75 2 


13.1 


71 


20 


1 1 


15 


Private- 














2.812 


Number 


!!S,5u7 


78,920^ 


16,479 


18,100 


700 


1.496 


Percent 


100.0 


66.6 


13.9 


15.3 


0.8 


1.3 


2.4 


Public- 














22.279 


Number 


1.57^,2^^8 


M93,114 


205,395 


101,344 


33.208 


16.928 


Percent 


100.0 


75.9 


13.1 


6.4 


2.1 


1.1 


1.4 



» Non.Hj5pan<c 

NOTE Th6se data <k> not includo those {nstitutK>ns that dxJ not pfovKl« inlormation by ethoic and racial categones 

SOURCE U S Oopartmont of rieatth. Education, and Weifa/e. Oftic© for Ovil Rights and Natwnal Center for Education Statistics, preliminary 

data 
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Chiirt 3.6 

EuroUmeat in Institutions of Higher Education, foy Racial/Ethnic Group 



Non-white enrollment is 
greater at private than at 
public universities and 2-year 
tnstituuons, but u i^ greater 
at public than at pnvate 4- 
year institutioas 



Percentage distribution 



Percentage dtstnbution 



Percentage distribution 
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Table 3.7 

College errollment of the population* 14 to 34 years old, by race and sex: October 1966 ^o October 1976 



item 



1966 

Number 

Percent 

1967 

Number 

Percent 

1968 

Number 

Percent 

1969 

Number 

Percent 

1970 

Number 

Percent 

1971^ 

Percent 

1972. 

Ni'<nbff 

Percent 

1973- 

Number 

Percent 

1974 

Number 

Percent 

1975. 

Number 

Percent 

1976* 

Number 

Percent 



Total - 


Whit 


> 


Black 






- Other 


Md!e 


Female 


Male Female 





- 


(Numbers in thousands) 






6.085 


3,536 




, 154 


128 


95 


100.0 


58.1 


35.7 


2.5 


2.1 


1.8 


6.401 


3.560 


2,345 


199 


171 


126 


i(}0.0 


55.6 


:s.6 


3.1 


2.7 


2.0 


6.801 


3.843 


2412 


221 


213 


112 


100.0 


56.5 




3.3 


3.1 


1.6 




146 


2.681 


23G 


256 


116 


lOO.u 


55.8 


36.1 


3.2 


3.4 


1.6 


7,413 


4.066 


2.693 


253 


269 


'32 


100.0 


54.9 


38.3 


3.4 


3.6 


1.8 


8.087 


4.407 


2.867 


363 


317 


134 


100.0 


54.5 


35.5 


4.5 


3.9 


1.7 


8.313 


4.397 


3.061 


384> 


343 


128 


100.0 


52.9 


38.8 


4.6 


4.1 


1.5 


8.179 


4.218 


3,105 


358 


326 


171 


100.O 


51.6 


38.0 


4.4 


4.0 


2.1 


8.827 


4.367 


3.41? 


422 


392 


232 


100.0 


49.5 


38.7 


4.8 


4.4 


2.6 


9.697 


4.774 


3.743 


442 


506 


233 


100.0 


49.2 


38.6 


• 4.6 


5.2 


2.4 


9.950 


4.658 


^ ISS 


489 


573 


244 


100.0 


4M 


40.1 


4.S 


5.8 


2.5 



» DviUan nomnstitutKjna! population 

NOTE Details may not add to totals because of foundirig 

l>OURC£ U 8 Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, School Enrollment— Soct^f and Economic 
Charactensttcs of Students October {976 (Ady/&r\CQ Report). Senes P-20. No 309. July 197V 
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Chart 3.7 

Distribution of College Enrollment, by Race and Sex 



The profJOrtion of college 
cnrollecs who are black has 
increased from 4 6 percent in 
)966 to 10.7 percent in 1976. 
The number of black college 
students has increased over 
275 percent from 1966 to 
1976 
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Percentage distribution 
100 




-^'^ White males 
Biack males 



White females 
Black females 



NCtS 



137 



121 



Table 3.8 

Number and college enrollment or persons 18 years old and over, by family income 
and racial/ethnic group: Spring 1976 



Age and ractat/ethntc groups 



Family income 

$25,000 

All Under $5,000- $10,000- $15,000- $20,000- and 
mcomes S5.000 9.999 14.999 19.999 24.999 over 



18 to 24 years old 
White: 

Total - . - 
Number enrolled 
Percent of mcome group 

Black: 
Total 

Number enrolled 
Percent of income group 

HispantC: 
Total 

Number enrolled 
Percent of income group 



(Numbers in thousands) 



?3.305 


3.112 


4.823 


4.617 


3.534 


2.540 


4.679 


6.200 


879 


728 


776 


855 


820 


2.143 


27 


28 


15 


17 


24 


32 


46 


3.321 


782 


998 


663 


395 


241 


242 


668 


118 


169 


136 


94 


58 


82 


20 


15 


17 


21 


24 


24 


38 


1.440 


316 


404 


354 


189 


86 


91 


244 


47 


46 


59 


42 


15 


36 


17 


15 


11 


17 


22 


17 


33 



25 years old and over 

White. 

Total 

Number enrolled 
Percent of income groyp 

Black: 
Total 

Number enrolled 
Percent of income group 

Hispantc. 
Total 

Number enrolled 
Percent of income group 



105.913 
' 4.189 
4 


13.490 
300 
2 


20.213 
573 
3 


2i.S43 
847 
4 


19,037 
929 
5 


13.205 
651 

5 


18.206 
890 
5 


11.492 
537 
5 


3.023 
71 
2 


3.147 
92 
3 


2.246 
100 
4 


1.383 
84 
6 


815 
71 
9 


877 
120 
14 


4.783 
207 
4 


931 
21 
2 


1.324 
36 
3 


1.195 
69 
6 


657 
35 
5 


355 
32 
9 


320 
0 
0 



' Calegones are not dr$cft?te (» e a person may bo counted in both the wnite and f'lSpanjc categooes) 
SOURCE US Department of He^'th Educatwn and Welfare. NatKJnai Center 'o*- Education Statistics. Sufve> of 
income and Education, unpubtishoo data 



Chart 3.8 

College Enrollment Rates by Family Income and Racial/Ethnic Origin 



> 



Among 18- to 24-year-olds 
with a family income 
between $5,000 and S19.999, 
the college enrollment rate of 
blacks exceeds that of whites 
and Hispanics. 
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Persons 18 to 24 years olti, percenl enroiied 



50n 



40 



30 



10 




less than 
S5.000 



S5 000- 
$9,999 



MOOO- S15.000- S20.000- 
$14,993 $19,999 $24,999 

Family mcome 



S25.000 
and over 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 
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Number of instifutions of higher education and branches, by control and !e>3l of institution: Aggregate United States, 
academic year ending 1^0 to 1977 



Control-and level of institution 


1970 


iy/1 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1Q7S 


1976 


1977 


Total 
4-year 
2-year . 


2.836 
1.773 

I.UDj 


2.855 
1.799 

1 .U JU 


2,902 
1.806 
1,096 


2.951 
' 1.834 
1.117 


3.018 
1.867 
1.151 


3.038 
1.887 
4 1.151 


3.055 
. 1.914 
1.141 


3.075 
1.928 
1,147 


^ Public 
4-y^af 

2-year . • 


1,312 
' ' 519 

/9a , 


1,335 ' 
530 


1,361 
- ' 535 
845 


1,414 
541 
873 


1,445 
549 
896 


'1,453 
552 
901 


1,454 
553' 
901 


1,467 
558 
909 


Private 
4-year 
2-year 


1,524 
1,254 
270 


2,520 
1,269 
251 


1,521 
U70 
251 


1,537 ' 
1,293 
244 


1,573 
1,318 
255 


1«585 
1,335 
25ff 


1,601 
1,361 
240 


1,608 
1,370 
238 








Percentage distribution 








Total 

4-year . 
2-year 


100 0 
62,5 
37 5 


100 0 
630 
37.0 


100.0 
62 2 
37 8 


100.0 
62.1 
37 9 


1000 
61.8 
, 38.1 


100 0 
621 
37.9 


100.0 
62.7 
37.3 


1000 
62.7 
37 3 


Public 
4-yeac 
2-year 


46.3 
18.3 
28 0 


46.8 
186 
28 2 


47 6 
18 5 
29.1 


47 9 
18 3 
29.6 


47 9. 
132 
29 7 


47 8 
18 2 

.29 7 


47.6 
18.1 
29 5 


47 7 
181 

29.6 


Private 
4'year 
2-year 


53,7 
44 2 
95 


53 2 
44 4 
88 


52 4 
43 8 
86 


521 
43.8 
8.3 


521 * 
43 7 
84 


52 2 
43.9 
82 


52 4 
44 5 
79 


52.3 
44.6 
7.7 



NOTE Details fnay nol add lo totals because of rourKltng 

SOURCE U S Deoartment of Health. Education, arvd Welfare, Natwrai Center for Education Statistics. Editcatfon Directory, 
Coilege9 arxi Untversities, 197S-77 
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Chart 3.9 

Number of Institutions of Higher Education 



The number of institutions of 
higher education and their 
branches increased over the 
period 1970 to 1977. 
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Private 2-year 



1972 1973 1974 • 1975 
Academic year ending- 

Hj Public 2-year H Private 4-year 



1976 1977 
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Table 3.10 

Number of and total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by level, control 
and size of institution: 1976 



Control and 
size > of 
institution 



Total 



Enroll- 
ment 



Number of 
institutions 



bniverstty 



Enroll- 
njent 



Number of 
institutions 



Other 4-yrir 



Enroll- 
ment 



Number of 
institutions 



2-year 



Enroll- 
ment 



Number of 
institutions 



Public. 


















1-1,000 . 


152J31 


224 


0 


0 


19.426 


34 


132,705 


190 


1.001-2.499 


673,012 


^01 


0 


0 


187.838 


106 


485.174 


295 


2.500-4.999 . 


. 1,024.594 


288 


0 


0 


388.210 


106 


636.384 


182 


5,000-9.999 


2.110.409 


293 


110,617 


14 


901.526 


128 


1.098,266 


151 


10.000-19.999 . 


2.379.851 


172 


425,795 


28 


911.160 


70 


1.042.89G 


74 


20.000 or more 


2,372.637 


87 


1.567.733 


54 


434.422 


18 


370,482 


15 


Private 


















1-1.000 . 


. 42JJ.787 


980 


0 


0 


352,278 


781 


76.509 


199 


1.001-2.499 


620,761 


408 


2,289 


1 


576.644 


377 


41.828 


JO 


2.500-4.999 


435.870 


123 


42,935 


10 


377.765 


109 


15,170 


4 


5.000-9.999 


464.288 


63 


222,822 


28 


224.267 


32 


17,199 


3 


10.000-19.999 


283,608 


21 


256.836 


19 


26,772 


2 


0 


0 


20.000 or more 


175.478 


7 


, 175,478 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 



' In numbers of students 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Eaucauon, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished data 
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Chart 3.10 

Students Enrolled by Size of Institution of Higher Education 



The majonty of college 
students go to institutions 
enrolling 5,000 students or 
more. • 



Number of students enrolled, tn tlwusands 
2,400-1 




1,000 Of less 1,001 to 2,500 to 5,000 to 10,000 to 20,000 or 
2,499 4,999 9,999 19,999 ftm 

fnstrtutiorttl sin, in number of students i 



Private institutions Hi Pi^ic Institutions 



EI^C 



NCES 
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Tabic 3.11 

Characteristics of voting members of college and university governing boards: 1976 



.All institutions Public institutions Private institutions 



Multi-campus Multi>campUs 



Single. 3 or More Single- 3 or More Single- Multi- 
Characteristic Total campus less than 3 campus less than 3 campus campus 



Niimhpr 


47 138 


44,759 


1,368 


1,011 


5,458 


609 


846 


39,301 


924 


] 










Percent 










sex: 




















Total 


1000 


1000 


1000 


100 0 


100.0 


lOUO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Female 


15.1 


15.1 


14.2 


14.8 


18.3 


15.1 


15.9 


14.7 


12.7 


Male 


84.9 


84.9 


85.8 


85.2 


81.7 


84.9 


84.1 


85.3 


87.3 


Race: 




















Total 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


BlacK 


6.0 


5.9 


4.5 


8.7 


10.9 


6.7 


9.7 


5.2 


2.9 


Other rninoritv 


1 0 


1 0 


1 2 


2 4 


2.7 


2 1 


29 


0.7 


0.3 


White 


93*.0 


93.1 


94.3 


88.9 


86.4 


91.1 


87.4 


94.0 


96.8 


Age: 


















/ 


Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 30 


2.2 


2.1 


29 


4.6 


2.2 


3.0 


5.5 


2.1 


2.3 


30 to 49 


31.7 


31.6 


29.9 


32.4 


42.5 


32.5 


36.1 


30.2 


25.4 


50 to 69 


59.7 


59.7 


62.5 


57.3 


50.6 


59.5 


52.8 


60.8 


67.6 


70 and over 


6.5 


6.6 


4.7 


57 


4.6 


5.0 


5.6 


6.8 


4.7 


Education: 




















Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than bachelor's .... 


9.7 


9.6 


9.5 


13.9 


17.3 


11.9 


16.2 


8.6 


6.6 


Bachelor's 

Master's 


38.8 


38.8 


40.3 


35.8 


37.7 


38.6 


38.0 


38.9 


38.4 


19 4 


19.6 


14.7 


16.8 


17^ 


15.8 


15.1 


19.8 


16.0 


Ph.D, EdO 


11.0 


11.1 


10.1 


8.3 


5.9 


5.2 


6.7 


11.8 


14.6 


M.O., J.O 


21.2 


21.0 


25.3 


25.2 


21.6 


28.4 


24.0 


20.9 


24.3 


Occupation. 




















Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Business 


34.5 


34.4 


35.9 


31.2 


34.1 


28.9 


27.9 


34.5 


42.5 


Educational 


10 2 


10.2 


8.4 


11.3 


5.7 


25 


94 


10.9 


14.3 


Professional 


25.1 


25.3 


18.3 


22.5 


20.7 


22.0 


23.9 


25.9 


15.5 


Other » 


26.7 


26.5 


32.6 


29.9 


34.5 


37 9 


32.4 


25.4 


25.5 


Member of: ^ — . 




















Another governmg board 


18.8 


18.8 


20.7 


14.6 


7.0 


10.5 


ll.B 


20.4 


28.9 


A torporation board 


31.5 


3L5 


35.6 


29.3 


23.1 


28 7 


27.3 


32.6 


40.8 



4. , 

* Includes farmer , homemaker. executive m nonprofit organization, retired, and other. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals t>ecausd of rounding 

SOURCE. American Council on Education. Higher Education Panel. Composition of College and Universtty Governing Boards 



Chart 3.11 " 

Voting Members of Governing Boards of Single-Campus Colleges and Universities 



Most voting members of 
governing boards of colleges 
and universities are male, 
white, and between 50 and 69 
years old. 
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Charactefistics 
Sex. 
Female 

Male 

Race 
Black 

Other minority 
White 

UfHter 30 

30 to 49 

50 to 69 

70 and over 
Education 
Less than Bachelor's 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Ph D., Ed D, 

JD.,MD 
Occupation 
Busir^ 

Educational 

Professional 

Other 





lo 20* 30 40 5o 6C ^ ^ ^ 



60 70 80 90 100 



Percent 



^? Private 



Public 



NCES 
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Table 3.12 

Educational attainment of the high school class of 1972, by selected characteristics: 1976 



% 



Percent attaining 



Characteristic 



a. 



Bachelor's 

Total degree or Some No higher 
higher college education 



TOTAL . 

Ability: 

Low . . 
Middle 
High . . 



High school educational expectations: 

High school or less . 
Vocational-technical 
2>y63r college .... 
4«year collece . . . 
Graduate school 

High schcol proffam- 

Genera! 

Academic 

Vocational-technical 

Ractal/ethnic group: 

White 

Black 

Hispanic . . . , 
Other . . . 



Sex: 

Male 
Female 



SArjofcconomiC status- 

Low 

Middle 

High 



.X).0 


17.9 


39.5 


42.5 


100.0 


3.5 


27.5 


69.0 


1G0 0 


13.1 


44.1 


42 8 


100.0 


38.6 


46.4 


15.0 


100 0 


Q 9 


12.7 


86.4 


100.0 


2.'l 


29.9 


68.0 


100.0 


6.8f 


66.3 


26.9 


100.0 


35.4 


56.3 


8.4 


100.0 


48.7 


45.2 


6.1 


100.0 


8.9 


36.6 


54.5 


iOO.O 


34.2 


50.2 


15.7 


100 0 


3.4 


25.7 


70.9 


100.0 


19.2 


39.6 


41.2 


100.0 


12.1 


39.9 


47.0 


100.0 


7.3 


45.1 


47.6 


100.0 


12.4 


36.7 


50.8 


100.0 


17.2 


43.0 


38 8 


100.0 


18 6 


36.4 


45.0 


100.0 


7.1 


29.5 


63.4 


100.0 


14.7 


39.5 


45.8 


100.0 


35.2 


50.3 


14.5 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals oecaus© of rourKJing. 

SOURCE : U.S. Department o? Health. Education, and Welfare. Natwnat Center for 
Educaboo Statis. »C8, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972. urjpubltshedd, x 
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Chart 3,12 

Educational Attainment of the High School Class of 1972 
4 Years After High School 



Among members of the high 
school class of 1972, only 
about 18 percent had earned 
a bachelor's degree by the 
fall of 1976, 
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low 
MiOdle 
High 

High school or less [ 
VocatK>ndl-techniC2i | 
?-year college 
4 -year coitege 
Graduate school 



White 
Black 
HixJanic 
Other 




— . . 







Low 
MKldle 
High 



Socioeconomic status 
















\ 1 1 




1 











25 



50 



75 



100 



Percentage distntxitson 

Bachelor's degree or higher Some college ® No higher education 



117: 



NCES 



131 



Table 3^3 

Students * enrolled in institutions of higher education, by level of institution a;id by 
length of interruption: February 1974 



Incidence and length 
of interruption 



Other 

4>year 2>year 
University institution institution 



(Number in thousands) 



lOTAL 


2,404 


3.635 


2.874 


None 


1.288 


1.898 


926 


Some 


753 


1.327 


1.833 


6 months or less 


171 


268 


237 


7-24 months 


238 


421 


497 


25-72 months 


200 


304 


489 


Over 72 months 


104 


278 


538 


Unclassifiable 


40 


55 


72 


Unknown 


363 


410 


116 




Percentage distribution 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


None 


53.6 


52.2 


32.2 


Some 


3. .3 


36.5 


63.8 


6 months or less 


7.1 


7.4 


8.2 


7-24 months 


9.9 


11.6 


17.3 


25-72 months 


8.3 


8.4 


17.0 


Over 72 months 


4.3 


7.6 


18.) 


Unclassifiable 


1.7 


1.5 


2.5 


Unknown 


15.1 


11.3 


4.0 



' Having less than nriaster's degree * 

NOTE* Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of Ck)mnefce. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Popuiation Survey. February 1974. ar>d U S Department of Heaith, 
Education, arKj Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, 
unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 3.13 

Interruptions Experienced by Students in Higher Education 



Many college students report 
interruptions in their 
education. Amon^ students 
attending universities and 
other 4-ycar institutions, 
almost SO percent reported 
inter^ptions, as did almo«* 
70 percent of the stu^ients 
attending 2-year institutions. 
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Table 3.14 ^ . 

Total wttHdrawal rate ^ for 2;year and 4*year college students ^ anJ graduation rate 
for 2-year college students by financial aid status, academic ability, race, educational 
aspirations, and socioeconomic statusTtSES): 1974 



Student characteristic 



Total wtthdrawa! rate ^ 



^ 4-year college students 



Aided 



Not aided 



2-year college students 



Aided 



Not aided 



Graduation rate 

for 2-ye3r 
college students 

Aided Mot aided 



0 ^ 



Abi((ty: 



low ... 


37.0 




53.4 


(44.9) 


53.1 


(40.6) 


63J 


54.8 


11.0 


4.1 


Middle 


26.0 


II 


35.1 


27.7) 


39.3 


m 


47.8 


(40.9 


21.3 


11.7 


High. .. 


. . 14.4 




21.6 


(17.2) 


18.6 




43^ 


h7.7) 


31.3 


16.2 


Race: 






















White 


20.9 


(15.6) 


29.0 


(22.5) 


34.0 


m 


49.1 


i42.4) 


25.5 


12.2 


Black 


24.4 


(13.4). 




(37.5) 


43^ 




67.1 


(58.0) 


11.0 


4.1 


Educational aspiration:.. 






















Vocational-technical school . . . 


73.3 


(53.0) 


79.9 


(66.3) 


62.8 


(48.4) 


79^ 


(69.9) 


13.1 


5.1 


2-year college 


53.8 


45.3) 


74.1 


ri.8) 


60.0 


(44.4 


sa.4 


51.7 


20.7 


10.7 


4-year college 


. . . 25.8' 


19.9 


30.9 


25.2 


34.5 


29.3 


41.8 


35.5 


24.2 


11.3 


14.9 


(10.9) 


202 


(15.0) 


21.6 


16.0) 


36.0 


(30.8) 


22.7 


15.7 



Socioeconomic status (SES): 



Low 


-30.8 


(22.8) 


52.6 


43.0 


46.7 ( 


Middle 


22.6 


16.7 


37.5 


30.2 


34.5 


High 


14.4 


(10.9) 


22.2 


(16.4) 


25.0 ( 



38.7 
29.3 
17.3 



64.3 (56.3 
55.1 46.6 
38.6 (33.3 



15.8 
25.0 
22.6 



6.4 
10.4 
13.8 



' Percentage of those m a given enrotimeot and ftnanctal aid staUiS who have withdrawn. 
' tndudea those attending college m 'Zr2 or 1973. but not in 1974 

' Indudes those who withdrew (or acadernic and 'vy^academtc reasoru. Ttgures in parentheses are nonecademic withdrawal rates, 
subtracting these figures from the or>^ preoi<Sng them will give academk; withdrawal rates for that sut>group. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Health, Educclion. and Wetfare« Kat>onal Center for Education Statistics. National Longttuo'tnal Study 
of the High Sdx>o( Class of 1972. urput>Itshed tabulations 
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Chart 3.14 

Financial Aid Status and 



College Withdrawal Rates 




Table 3,15 

Educational attainment of students,^ by financial aid status and other selected characteristics: 1976 



Highest level of education attained 



Bachelor's degree 



Some graduate school 



Characteristic 


Total 


Aided' 


Not aided 


Total 


Aided « 


Not aided 








(In percent) 






TOTAL 


20 0 


2^.9 


15 3 


11 1 


13 8 


86 


Ability 














Low 


6 8 


10.7 


3.7 


46 


5.3 


3.5 


Middle 


16 3 


21.7 


12.1 


66 


8.3 


5.2 


High 


28 S 


32.3 


24.8 


166 


20.2 


12.3 


Educational aspirations 














High schooi or less 


25 


2.8 


2.3 


48 


5.1 


4.8 


Vocationai-technical 


17 


3.1 


0.3 


47 


5.2 


4.4 


2>year college 


51 


8^ 


3.0 


42 


4.4 


4.1 


4-year colleRa . 


28 4 


31.6 


24.6 


10 2 


12.0 


8.2 


Graduate scnool 


27 4 


23.7 


24.0 


24 4 


26.8 


20.9 


Racial/ethnic group 














White 


213 


27.1 


16.3 


11.3 


14.1 


8.3 


Black 


14 2 


17.2 


6.8 


10 5 


11.3 


8.8 


Hispanic 


52 


7.0 


3.0 


87 


11.8 


4.9 


Other 


151 


18.7 


11.6 


10 3 


15.3 


4.7 


Sex 














Male 


173 


217 


132 


113 


14 2 


86 


Female 


22 8 


281 


176 


110 


13 3 


86 


Soaoeconomic status 














Low 


112 


15.8 


2.9 


81 


3.6 


5.5 


Middle 


178 


23.6 


11.6 


94 


12.7 


5.9 


High 


26 6 


33.3 


22.1 


14 6 


18.1 


12.3 



' Pefcentace of classifiable rospondents m the Nabonal longitudinal Study of the H»gh School 
Class of 1972 who attended college at some time between 1972 and 1976 
'Received axj at some tjnr>e between 1972 and 1976 

SOURCE U S Oepatment of Health. Education, and Welfare. N'ationa! Center for Education 
Statistics. Nalwnal Longitudinal Study of the High ?jhool Class of 1972. unpublished data 
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Chart 3.15 

Educational Attainment by Receipt of Financial Aid 



Among college students in 
the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School 
Class of 1972. those who 
received financial aid were 
more likely to have 
graduated from college by 
1976. 
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Table 3. lo 

Earned de^Tees, by level and sex of student: 1964-65 to 1980-81 



Academic 
year ending 



Bachelor's degrees 



Total 



Male Female 



First-prcfessionai 
degrees 



Total 



Male Female 



Master's degrees 



Total 



Male Female 



Doctor's degrees (except 
first-professional) 



Total 



Male Female 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



50U4B 
520,248 
556,075 
631,923 
728 J 67 

839,730 
887^73 
922,362 
9C776 
922,933 
925,746 



980,000 
963,000 
996,000 
1,010,000 
1,021,000 



288,538 
299,196 
322,171 
357,270 
409,881 

450,234 
475,594 
500^30 
518,191 
527,313 
504,841 
504,925 



532,000 
506,000 
533,000 
541,000 
547,000 



212,710 
221,052 
235,904 
274,653 
318,286 

341,276 
364,136 
386,683 
404,171 
418,463 
418,092 
420,821 



448,000 
457,000 
463,000 
469,000 
474,000 



28,755 
30,793 
32,47,? 
34,787 

:s,oi8 

35,724 
37,946 
43,411 
50,018 
53,816 
55,916 
62,649 



61,800 
65,400 
66,600 
68,000 
69,700 



27,748 
29,657 
31,178 
33,237 
34,499 

33,940 
35,544 
40,723 
46,489 
48,530 
48,956 
52,892 



50,250 
51,580 
51,390 
51,700 
52,460 



1,007 
1,142 
1,294 
1,550 
1,519 

1,784 
2,402 
2,688 
3,529 
5,286 
6,960 
9,757 



117,152 
140,548 
157,707 
176,749 
193,756 

208,291 
230,509 
251,633 
263,371 
277,033 
292,450 
311,771 



Projected 



11,550 
13,820 
15,210 
16,300 
17,240 



322,200 
334,100 
346,800 
360,100 
373,200 



77,544 
93,063 
103,092 
113,519 
121,531 

125,624 
138,146 
149,550 
154,468 
157,842 
161,570 
167,248 



170,900 
175,000 
179,800 
184,000 
189,200 



39,608 
47,485 
54,615 
63,230 
72,225 

82,667 
92,363 
102,083 
108,903 
119,191 
130,880 
144,523 



151,300 
159.100 
167,000 
176,100 
184,000 



16,467 
18,237 
20,617 
23,089 
26,188 

29,866 
32,107 
33,363 
34,777 
33,816 
34,083 
34.064 



35,300 
36,200 
37,100 
38,000 
38,900 



14,692 
16,121 
18,163 
20,183 
22,752 

25,890 
27,530 
28,090 
28,571 
27,365 
26,817 
26,267 



26,800 
27,200 
27,600 

\m 

28.400 



1,775 
2,116 
2,454 
2.906 
3,436 

3.976 
4,577 
5.273 
6.206 
6.451 
7,266 
7.797 



8.500 
9.000 
9.500 
10,000 
10.500 



SOURCE U S Dopartnwnt of Health, Educatjon. and Welfare. National Center for Education Statislrcs. 
Profoctfons of Education Statistics to 1986^7, forthcoming 
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Chart 3.16 

Earned Degrees, by Level and by Sex 



The number receiving 
degrees IS increasing faster 
for females than for males, 
but females still receive less 
than half of all college 
degrees. 
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Table 3.17 . 

Higher education degrees earned by rflcial/ethnic group and sex: ^ 
Aggregate United States, 1975-76 ^ • 



American Indian/ Asian or Nonresident 





Total 


Whito 




DiacK 




nisponic 




Alaskan native 


Pacific Islander 


alien 


— » 


Level of degree 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per. 




Per., 


Number 


Per. 




Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 


Number 


cent 

s 


cent 


. 

Associate: 




^ — 




, • 


_ 








- - 












Total 


488»677 


1C0.0 


413,100 


84.5 


40,965 


8.4 


22,714 


4.6 


2,517 


0 5 


5,695 


' 1.2 


3,686^ 


0.8 


Male 


*256,782 


100.0 


219 019 


85 3 


19,163 


7 5 


11,838 


4 6 


1 298 


0 5 


3 003 


12 


2.461 


1 0 


Female 


231,895 


100.0 


194.081 


83 7 


21,802 


94 


10,876 


4h 


1,219(7 


0*5 


2,692 


12 


1.225 


0.5 


Bachelor's: 






























Total./ ^ 


927,085 


100.0 


811,772 


87.6 


59,lii!7 




26,220 


2.8 


3,498 


0 A 


11,323 


1.2 


15,085 


1.6 


Male . 


503,226 


100 0 


444,768 


88.4 


25 p60 


5 1 


13 594 


2 7 


1916 


0 4 


6,359 


13 




L L 


Female 


423.859 


100.0 


367^004 


86.6 


33,527 


79 


12,626 • 


30 


1,582 


0^4 


4,964 


12 


4,156 


1.0 


Master's: 






























Total 


310,493 


100.0 


262,851 


84.7 


20,351 


6.6 


6,379 


2.1 


795 


0.3 


4,037 


1.3 


16,080 


5.2 


Male 


155.971 


100 0 


139.539 


84.1 


7,809 


47 


3,316 


20 


432 


0.3 


2.499 


15 


12.376 


75 


Female 


144.522 


100 0 


123,312 


85 3 


12.542 


87 


3,063 


2.1 


:63 


03 


1.538 


1 1 - 


3.704 


2.6 


Medicine: * 






























Total 


13,487 


100.0 


11,993 


88.9 


708 


5.2 


304 


2.3 


47 


0.3 


227 


1.7 


208 


1.5 


Male 


11,294 


100.0 


10,163 


90 0 


504 


45 


245 


22 


36 


0.3 


177 


16 


169 


• 15 


Female 


2,193 


100 0 


1.830 


83.4 


204 


9.3 


59 


27 


11 


0.5 


59 


23 


39 


^ 18 


Law: 






























Total 


32,483 


100.0 


29,520 


.90.9 


1,519 


4.7 


858 


2.6 


75 


0.2 


312 


1.0 


199 


0.6 


Mate ' 


26,237 


100 0 


23.999 


91.5 


1,102 


42 


697 


27 


59 


02 


230 


0.9 


150 


06 


Female 


6,246 


100.0 


5,521 


88 4 


417 


67 


161 


26 


16 


0.3 


82 


f3 


49 


0.8 


Ph.D, or Ed.D.: 






























Total 


33,799 


100.0 


27,435 


81.2 


1,213 


3.6 


407 


1.2 


93 


0.3 


583 


1.7 


4.068 


12.0 


Male 


26,016 


100 0 


20,853 


80 2 


771 


30 


294 


1.1 


77 


0.3 


480 


18 


3,541 


13 6 


Female 


7.783 


100.0 


6,582 


84 6 


' 442 


57 


113 


15 


16 


02 


i03 


13 


527 


68 



'Non-HiSpanx: 

NOTE Details may not add to totals l)ecause of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Cjv ! nights and National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.17 

Degrees Earned by Racial/Eihiiic Group 



Blacks earned less than 6 
percent of the medical, law, ■ 
and doctoral degrees, 
conferred in 1975-76 
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Table 3.18 

Number of advanced engineering degrees ^ and first-professional degrees conferred, by field: 1969-70 to 1977-78 



Advanced 



Academic 
year ending 


engineering 
degrees 


Theology 


Veterinary 
medicine 


Dentistry 


Medicine 


Law 


1970 ... 


19,274 


5.298 


1,206 


3,718 


8,314 


14,916 


1971 


20,081 


5,055 


1,252 


3,745 


8,919 


17,421 


1972 


20,631 


5,568 


1.247 


3,862 


8,253 


21,764 


1973 


20.111 


5,283 


1.299 


4,047 


10,307 


27,205 


1974 


18.691 


5.041 


1,384 


4,440 


11,356 


29.326 


1975 


18.456 


5,095 


1,415 


4.773 


12,447 


29.296 


1976 .... 


19,163 


5,706 


1,532 


5,425 


13,426 


32,293 








Projected 








1977 . . . 


19.060 


5,370 


1.600 


5,160 


13,440 


31,920 


1978 


19,030 


6,460 


1.630 


5,110 


14,210 


33,580 


^ Includes M A and Ph D deg 


rees in all fields 


of engineenng 











SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for uducation Statistics. 
Earnod Degrees Conferred an6 Projections of Educat/on Statistfcs to 1936^7 
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Chart 3.18 

Advanced Engineering Degrees* and First-Professional Degrees, by Field 



Between 1970 and 1976 the 
number of degrees earned in 
law increased 1 16 percent; in 
medicine, 61 percent; in 
dentistry, 46 percent; and in 
veterinary mediciae, 27 
percent 
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Tabie 3.19 

Employment status and average salaries of 1974-75 bachelor*s degree recipients, 
by ms^or degree field: May 1976 



Major degree field 



Bachelor's degrees 
earned 

Number Percent 



Average Percent 
Workfng^^ annual under- 
fu)l*time salary employed 



TOTAL 931.700 

Biological sciences *. . . . 69.200 

Engineering 1 . 59,400 

Ptiyslcal sciences and mathematics . A 38,200 

Psychology \ 52,400 

Social sciances and public affairs . . . 147.000 

Humanities 99.100 

Business and r^anagement 157,800 

Education 181,700 

Health professions 55.600 

Communications 19,500 

Other 51.800 



100 622 400 $9,4C0 24 



7 
6 
4 
6 
16 

11 
17 
20 
6 

2 



40,80C 
47,100 
18.300 
32.400 
85,400 

52.600 
131.50C 
127.600 
37.700 
14.400 



7,900 
13,400 
9.900 
8.500 
9.108 

8,000 
10,500 

8,100 
10,600 

8.900 



26 
4 
26 
38 
38 

41 

21 
16 
4 
26 



34.700 8,800 17 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dopartmenl of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Educatjor^ 
Statistics. Survey of 1974-75 College Graduates, unpublished tat^lations 
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Chart 3.19 

Average Salary and Underemployment of Recent Recipients of Bachelor's Degrees 



Among recent college 
graduates, those with degrees 
in engineering were earning 
higher salaries and v .'re less 
likely to be underem^^loycd 
than those with degrees in 
other fields 
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Table 3.20 

Adult education participation \ by type of course: 1969, 1972, and 1975 



Type of course 



Year ending in May 



1969 



1972 



1975 



TOTAL PARTICIPANTS (in thousands) 13.041 15.734 17.059 

Percent participating, by type of 
course.* 



^ Includes only participants. 1 7 years old or over, who were not 
full-time students in high school or college 
* Percents do not total to 1000 percent because some 
partx^pants take more than one type of course 

SOURCE* U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
National Center for Education Statistics. Parttctpatton tn Adult 
BducatfOn. 1969, 1972. and 1975 



Occupational training 
General education 
Personal and family living 
Social life and recreation 
Community issues 
Other 



44.6 
27.2 
12.1 
11.9 
9.2 
3.9 



46.5 
25.9 
14.0 
12.0 
9.8 
2.6 



48.7 
20.6 
14.8 
15.9 
10.0 
2.6 



M 



( 
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jj^ Chart 3.20 

Adult Education Participation by Type of Course 



it 

Between 1969 and 1975 adult 
education participation 
^ increased in courses related 
to social life and rccreapon. 
personal and family living, 
and occupational training 
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Table 3.21 

Percentage distribution of adults and participants in adult education, by years of school completed: 
Year ending May 1975 



Highest number ' Adult 
of school vears Adult education 

completeo population * participants* 



TOTAL 146,602 17,059 

Elementary (0 to 6 years) 18.1 3.1 

Some high school (1 to 3 years) 18.4 7.2 

High school (4 years) . . 36.7 37.5 

Some college (Ito 3 years) 14.3 21.6 

College (4 years) . 7.8 18.1 

- College (5 or more years) 4.8 12.5 



* Includes those who were not full-time students in high school or 
college aged 17 years and over 

SOURCE U S Department of Health, EducatK)n. arxJ Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Adult Education 
Panictpatfon, 1975 
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Chart 3.21 

Educational Attainment of Adults and Adult Education Participants 



Adult education participants 
are more likely than the 
general adult population to 
have attended college. 
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Table 3.22a 

Number of participants in adult ba^ic and secondary edu^Tion programs, 
by racial/ethnic group: Aggregate United States, fiscal year 1976 



i 

Ll^tlOl 



White 

American Asian and 

Item Total Indian Black American Hispanic other 

Number i.651,094 17.277 394,440 137.178 350.223 741,976 

Percent 100.0 1.0 23.9 8.3 21.8 44.9 



NOTE- Details may not add to total because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Departmerit of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statist:cs. Adun 
Basic Education 1976 \ 



Table 3.22b 

Selected characteristics of participants in adult basic and secondary education 
programs: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1972 to 1976 



Item 1972 



Total 820,514 



Age grou;' 

Total 100 

16-24 years 37 

25-34 years 27 

35-44 years 19 

45-54 years 12 

55 years and over 8 



Fiscal year 
1973 1974 1975 1976 

Number 

822.469 965.116 1.221.210 1,651.094 

Percentage distribution 



100 


ICQ 


100 


100 


36 


37 


40 


42 


27 


27 


28 


27 


18 


18 


16 


16 


11 


10 


9 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 



Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Male 


44 


43 


44 


45 


45 


Female 


56 


57 


56 


55 


55 



SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Adult Basic Education 1976 
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Chart 3.22 

Participants in Adult Basic and Secondary Education 



The number of participants 
in adult ba^ic and secondary 
education more than doubled 
between 1972 and 1976 Over 
50 percent of the participants 
in 1976 were black. Asian, or 
Hispanic 



Racial/Ethnic Group 





Table 3.23 

Adult education participation * by type of sponsor: 1969, 1972 and 1975 



Year ending in May 



T)rpe of sj>onsof 


1969 


1972 


1975 


TOTAL PARTICIPANTS (in thousands) 


13.041 


15.734 


17i)59 


Percent particiDatmg. oy sponsor of 








course- - 








4-year college or university 


21.7 


. 21.4 


19.1 


Employer , . . 


17.4 


16.6 


15.3 


Elementary or secondary school . 


15.1 


14.0 


11.0 


CommunitY organization 


11.9 


12.7 


10.5 


2-year college or technical-vocational 








institute ... 


11.9 


16.3 


17.7 


Trade, vocational or business school 


11.5 


8.9 


8.6 


labor organisation or professional as- \ 








soci^tion . . 




5.5 


6.1 


Private instructor 




60 


69 


Government agency 


' IS 6 




8,0 


Correspondence school 




1 98 


36 


Other 






77 


Not reported 


04 


06 


04 



' Includes oniy partiapants 17 years oW or over who were not 
fuil-ti'ne students tn htgh school or college 
' Pefcents do not tola! to 100 0 percent because some 
partiapants tike courses from more than one type of sponsor 

SOURCE U S Oepartrr.em of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
Natiorial Center for Education Statistics. Partiopatton tn Aduit 
Sducatfoa 1969. 1972. and 1975 
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Chart 3.23 

Adult Education Participation by the Type of Course Sponsor 



\ 



The proportton >jf adult 
education participants taking 
courses sponsored by 
universities and other 4-ycar 
institutions has declined since 
1969, while it has increased 
for courses sponsored by 
2-year institutions and 
technical'Vocational 
institutes 
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Table 3.24 

Noncredit activities in adult and continuing education in institutions of higher 
education by control and level of institution: 1967-68 and i975-76 



Number of institutions 
Registrations sponsoring activities 



Control and level 

of institution 1967-68 1975-76 1967-68 1975-76 



Public 


4,877,297 


7,874,104 


621 


1,304 


University . . 
Other 4-year 

2-year » . 


3,754,580 
390,948 
731,769 


2,048,207 
1,702,098 
4,123,799 


91 
169 
* 361 


92 
367 
845 


Private 


766,661 


959.894 


481 


921 


Other 4-year . . 
2-year 


399,288 

. . , 311,083 
. . 56,310 


483.788 
421,880 
54,226 


55 
365 
61 


65 
709 
147 



SOURCE U S Department or Health, Education, and Wt.ifare, National Center for 
Education Stabstics, Noncredit Activities m Institutions of Higher Education, 1976 
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Chart 3.24 

Noncredit Activities in Institutions of Higher Education 



Registrations in noncredit 
activities in adult and 
continuing education 
increased about 61 percent in 
pubhc institutions of higher 
education and abo4|t 25 
percent m private institutions 
between 1967-68 and 
1975-76. 
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Table 3.25 

Enrollment in federally aided vocational education classes by level and type of 
program: Aggregate United States, fiscal years, 1968, 1972, and 1976 



FY 1968 FY 1972 . FY 1976 

Level and 

type of program Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



ADULT 














Total 


2.98^070 


100.0 


3,096,053 


100.0 


3,965,314 


1000 


Agriculture . . . . 


305,357 


10.2 


258,212 


8.3 


279,870 


7.1 


Distributive 


349,730 


11.7 


274,849 


8.9 


347,384 


8.8 


Health 


52,865 


1.8 


99,720 


3.2 


286,781 


7.2 


Home economics . . . 


677,478 


22.7 


746,097 


24.1 


763,817 


19 3 


Office 


443,481 


14.8 


483,969 


15.6 


670,125 


16.9 


Technical 


127,418 


4.3 


108,781 


3.5 


139,396 


3.5 


Trades and industry 


1,030,723 


34.5 


1,088,806 


35.2 


1,191,424 


30.0 


Other 


18 


(») 


35,619 


1.2 


« 286,517 


7.2 


POSTSECONDARY 














Total 


592.970 


1000 


1,336,191 


100.0 


2,169,112 


1000 


Agriculture 

Distributive . . . 


11,036 


1.9 


34,924 


2.6 


67.663 


3.1 


44,624 


7.6 


102,844 


7.7 


192,436 


8.8 


Health 


64,592 


10.9 


177,466 


13.3 


290,007 


^ 13.^ 


Home economics 


4,335 


0.7 


68,604 


5.1 


47,756 


2.2 


Office 


225,182 


" 38.0 


360,245 


27.0 


620,102 


28.6 


Technical 


104,746 


17 7 


189,468 


14.2 


309,879 


14.3 


Trades and industry 


137,732 


23 2 


356,879 


26.7 


565,594 


26.1 


Other 


463 


(') 


45,761 


3.4 


75,675 


3.5 



' Less than 0.5 percent. 

* Includes 180.798 in voluntary fire fighter training 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE- U.S. Department of Health, Education, and We'fare, Otfcce of 
Education. Selected Vocational Education Statistics, 1968. 1972, and 1976 
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^Chart 3.25 

Enrollment in Federally Aided Adult and Postsecqndary Vocational Education Classes 



Enroltmcnt in Federally 
aided adult education and 
postsecondary education 
classes increased 33 percent 
and 25 percent, respectively 
between 1968 and 1976. 
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Table 3.26 

Noncollegiate postsecondary schools offering occupational programs, by control and 
type of school: 1973 and 1975 \J 



Type of school 



Total 



1973 



1975 = 



Public 



1973 



1975 2 



Private' 



1973 



1975^ 



TOTAL 



Vocational/technical 
Technical institute 
Business/commercial 
Cosmetology/barber 

Flight 

Trade 

Home study (correspondence) 

Hospital 

Other 



8.846 


8,356 


893 


964 


7,953 


7,392 


1,167 


1.187 


579 


594 


588 


593 


715 


210 


52 


38 


lf3 


172 


li42 


M40 


1 


1 


1,241 


1,139 


2,4D5 


2.328 


4 


21 


2,401 


2,307 


i,4te^ 


^1.309 


6 


44 


1,477 


1,265 


708 


723 


30 


30 


678 


693 


130 


108 


1 


0 


129 


106 


1,247 


1.112 


170 


215 


1,077 


897 


249 


241 


50 


21 


199 


220 



' Includes propnetary (for profit) schools, (rxJependent (nonprofit) schools, and hospitals operated by rehgious 
croups 

^Data include Puerto Rtco as well as Xb'j 50 States and D C 

SOURCE. U S Department of Hea';n. Education, and Welfare, Natural Center for Education Statistics. Dtrectory of 
Postsecondary Schools Wfth Occupational Programs, 1973-74 and 1975-76 
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Chart 3.26 

Noncoliegfate Postsecondary Schools Offering Occupational Programs 



Between 1973 and 1975. the 
total number of noncollegiate 
postsecondary schook 
ofTenng occupational 
programs decreased, 
although the number of such 
public schools increased 
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Education has become a full-time activity for about 
63.7 million Americans. In addition to the many who 
are students, over 5.2 million arc employed by edu- 
cation institutions as teachers and in various other 
professional and nonprofessional capacities. In view 
of declining enrollments in elementary and second- 
ary schools and the projected ^mall growth in most 
areas of higher education, an examination of the 
present status of these employees and the outlook for 
them is appropriate. 

Although employment of teachers depends mosf 
directly on changes in enrollments, the employment 
prospects of all who have jobs in education are 
affected. In 1976, among the nes.'ly 3.9 million full- 
time-equivalent positi(>ns in public elementary and 
secondary education, approximately L5 million 
(about 40 percent) were filled by people other than 
teachers (entry 4.1). These people included adminis- 
trators (4.3 percent of ail full-time-equivalent staff), 
professionals (1.5 percent) such as psychologint^^ 
social workers, and nurses; and nonprofessionals 
(33.9 percent), includmg teacher's aides. Teachers 
and other professional educators (such as curriculum 
and remedial education specialists) were of course 
the largest occupational group, filling over 2.3 mil-^ 
lion positions (some 60 perct^t of the total full-time* 
equivalent staff). ' 

In higher education in 1976, the proportion of the 
full-time-equivalent staff not engaged in the primary 
purposes of instruction and research was also sub- 
stantial. Of the over 1.5 million fulKtime-equivalent 
positions in higher education, executives, administra- 
tors, and managers filled 6.4 percent of them; sup- 
port specialists, 10.6 percent; and nonprofessionals, 
45.1 percent. Only 37.8 percent (about 583,000) of 
the full-time-equivalent positions \vere for instruc- 
tion and research. 

Most attention has, however, been focused on teach- 
ers and more information is available about their 
prospects and conditions. The remainder of this 
chapter will present detailed data about teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education. 



Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 
The nationwide shortage of newly qualified teachers 
that existed during the 1960's came to an end by 
1969 and since then a surplus has developed. A 
survey of recipients of bachelor's and master's de- 
grees in 1974-75 indicates that nationally the surplus 
of beginning teachers continOed into the 1975-76 
school year (entry 4.2). Among the recent college 
graduates surveyed, 21 percent (or approximately 
261,000) were bachelor's and master's degree recipi- 
ents eligible to teach for the first time. Of these 
newly qualified teachers, 23 percent (about 60,000) 
had not applied for a teaching job within about one 
year after graduation. But of those who did apply, 
only about 54 percent (109,000) had obtained a full- 
time teaching position for the 1975-70 school year. 
The balance constituted a national surplus of about 
92,000 newly qualified teachers. 

Among newly qualified teachers, employment pros- 
pects varied with their degree levels and fields of 
specialization (entry 4.3). Some 67 percent of the 
newly qualified applicants with master's degrees got 
full-time teaching jobs, compared to 53 percent of 
those with bachelor's degrees. And a higher propor- 
tion (59 per<jent) of newly qualified applicants in 
elementary education got full-time teaching jobs 
than did the applicants in secondary education (47 
percent). Within instructional fields, those applying 
in special education were most likely to find full- 
time employment (70 percent), followed by voca- 
tional education (64 percent)'and physical education 
(62 percent). In no other field was the placement 
success rate as high as 60 percent. 



Although the job outlook for te^^Jhers is not encour 
aging, newly qualified teachers in 1975-76 were ,it 
least as successful getting jobs as were persons 
trained in most other fields. Unemployment for 
those newly qualified to teach, for example, was 5 
percent, while for all other graduates it was 8 
percent. As noted previously (entry 3.19), the undev- 
employment of those in education was below aver- 
age: iOT newly qualified ♦eachers it was 18 percent, 
compared to 16 percent for all other graduates. Too, 
a larger proportion of newly qualified teachers (edu- 
cation majors) than other graduates reported that 
they had jobs closeiy related to their field of train- 
ing, 63 percent as opposed to 51 percent. And 
finally, although the average salary for bachelor's 
degree recipients working as beginning teachers was 
only $8,300 (compared to $9,400 for recent gradu- 
ates in other professions), teachers, unlike other 
workers, generally have 9-10 month contracts. 

Despite an overall national surplus of beginnmg 
(newly qualified) teachers, some local shortages of 
teachers have been reported by school districts (en- 
try 4.4). In fall 1977, a total of about 9,200 position 
openings existed for which teachers were sought but 
were unable to be hired because qualified candidates 
were unavailable. School districts reported short- 
ages of about 3,300 special education teachers, in- 
cluding about 1,500 teachers of the learning dis- 
abled, 500 teachers of the mentally retarded, and 600 
of the speech impaired. About 1,200 positions were 
reported available for teachers of mathematics and 
of bilingual education, and ab^)ut 400 positions for 
teachers of the natural and physical sciences. 

The outlook for teachers has been assessed two 
ways. First, in response to a request to list the 
instructional fields for which demand for personnel 
is likely to emerge or grow within the next 5 years, 
school districts reported a number of fields where 
the availability of positions ma> increase (entry 4.5). 
Teaching learning disabled pupils was cited most 
frequently (1,200 districts), followed by teaching the 
gifted and talented and teaching of mathematics (900 
to 1,000 school districts); other special education, 
agriculture, natural and physical sciences, and mdus- 
trial arts (600 to 800 districts); and vocational, bilin- 
gual, and heSWi^and physical education (500 to 600 
districts). 

O 
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Second, past patterns of teacher supply and demand 
suggest that changes in demand for . chers ar^ 
closely related to chang-^s in enrollments (entry 4.6). 
Changes in the supply of teachers then respond to 
changes in demand, although such changes in supply 
frequently lag behind the changes in demand ^v a 
few years. For example, when demand for te^chera. 
dropped sharply in 1970, the supply of newly quali- 
fied teachers graduating from colleges and universi- 
ties continued to increase for several years, resulting 
in a surplus. The surplus of new teachers is projected 
to continue for at least the next 2 or 3 years. 

Elementary and recondary school enrollments will 
continue to dechne through 1983. They are then 
projected to begin to increase in 1984 and continue 
at least through 198^. As a result, demand is project* 
cd to increase in fhe 1980's, barring major changes in 
the rate at whicn teachers leave the profe*;sion and 
changes in pupil-teacher ratios. If the supply of 
newly qualified teachers continues to decrease as it 
has during the last few years, a shortage of newly 
qualified teachers may anse in the mid-1980's. If this 
occurs, a reserve pool currently estimat to be 
150,000 to 200,000 qualified teachers seelcmg posi- 
tion^ will be available to fill many of the openings 
for at least several years after the onset of a shortage. 
On the other hand, if the supply of teachers begins to 
increase or remains the same at about the same time 
or shortly after demand starts to increase, there will 
be a contii^ued surplus of newly qualified teachers. 

Demand for teachers is affected by the rate at which 
teachers leave the profession (turnover rate) and by 
pupil-teacher ratios. If the turnover rate should 
increase to 8 percent, as opposed to the 6 percent 
rale that was estimated in a 1974 study, demand will 
be commensura. "^y higher. Similarly, projected 
teacher dtmand is based on expected changes in t'le 
pupil-teacher ratio (entry 4.7), which is expected 10 
decline moderately. In comparison with En^ 'and 
and ^Vales and with Germany (F.R.), ihe pupil- 
teacher ratio in the United States in primary or 
elementary schools is lowest, in secondary schools it 
is only slightly abc^ e that of England and Waies and 
considerably lower than that of Germany ( F.R.) 
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Memberbhip in teachers' organizauons has grown 
bdbstantially since 1964 (entry 4.8). Membership in 
the American Federation of Teachers has grown 
from 100,000 m 1964 to 446,045 in 1976. The Nation- 
al Edacaiion Association has also experienced rapid 
growth, resulting in a meirbership of 1,886,532 in 
1976. The combmed membership of teachers' orga- 
nizations IS greater than that of the teamsters' or auto 
workers' unions. 

Teachers have been involved in a substantial number 
of work stoppages in recent years (entry 4.9). While 
only 9 work stoppages involving teachers were 
reported in 1964, in 1976 the number reported was 
138, down from the 218 reported in 1975. The 
number of workers involved in these work stop- 
pages also increased sharply, from 14,400 in 1964 to 
65,100 in 1976, though a larger number— 182,300— 
were involved in 1975. The man-days idle for teach- 
ers increased from 30,600 m 1964 to 713,500 in 1976, 
corresponding to the increases in the other work 
stoppage statistics. 

Higher Education Faculty 

The number of faculty m institutions of higher 
education has grown substantially since the middle 
1960's, paralleling the large increases in enrollments 
(entry 4.10). Between 1966 and 1976, total enroll- 
ment 111 all institutions of higher education increased 
about 72 percent while the total namber of 
in.stiuctional staff increased about 78 percent. 
Among facuhy holding the rank of instructor or 
above, those in full-time positions increased by 56 
percent and those !n part-time positions by almost 
137 percent. In 1966, about 23 percent of faculty 
members with th. rank of instructor or above were 
part-time, but in 1976, over 31. percent were part- 
time. Amc;ng junior instructional staff (teaching and 
research assistants, assistant instructors, and other^^"^ 
the increase amounted to about 93 percent between 
1966 and 1976, with those having full-time positions 
mcroasing by 75 pe^^ent and those in part-time 
positions by 97 percent. In the future the number of 
full-time instructional staff with the rank of instruc- 
tor or above is projected to increase until 1981 and 
then decrease slowly, while the number of such part- 
time faculty IS not expected to reach a peak until the 
mid-1980*s In contrast, the number of junior instruc- 
tors IS projected to teach a peak in 1977 and decline 
t least until 1986. 



The demand for additiona' faculty members can be 
analyzed in a way similar lo that used in examining 
the employment prospects of elementary ?nd sec- 
ondary teachers (entry 4.11). Additional staff mem- 
bers are needed either for replacement or for in- 
creased enrollment and improvements in the stu- 
dent-staff ratio. Between 1972 and 1976, total annual 
demand for additional full-time-equivalent 
instructional staff increased from a low of about 
18,000 in 1972 to a high of about 81,000 in 1975, 
dropping off to 36,000 in 1976. During this 5-year 
period, about 47 percent of the demand for addi- 
tional staff was needed for replacement (estimated 
with a 4 ¥2 percent replace'.ient rate), and about 53 
percent was due to changes in enrollment and the 
student-staff ratio. In the future total annual demand 
for additional staff is projected to decrease* from the 
level of 1976, largely due to decreases in the number 
of additional staff needed because of changes in 
enrollment, which is projected to increase only mod- 
erately. Between 1977 and 1981, about 77 percent of 
the additional stafl needed are projected to be for 
purposes of repla ment and only 23 percent for 
changes in enrollment and the 3tudent-staff ratio. 
After 1982, no additional staff are expected tc be 
needed for increased enrollment or changes in the 
stulent-staff ratio, at least through 1986 

One of the factors ihat affects demand for additioral 
faculty IS the proportion of faculty with tenure 
(entr^^ 4.12). In public institutions of higher educa- 
tion 58.4 percent of the faculty had tenure m 
1976-77, while in piivate institutions 50.9 percent 
had. The proportions of the faculty having tenure 
also vary across levels of institutions and between 
males and females The highest proportions have 
tenure at universities, the lowest at 2-year colleges 
Proportionally more male than female faculty mem- 
bers have tenure in institutions at all levels, with the 
differences in rates being greatest a* universities and 
least at 2-year colleges. 
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Facuhy salaries, which have not kept up with in- 
creases in the cost of living in the last few years (as 
chapter 5 will show), also vary by sex and by level 
of institution as well as by rank (entry 4.13). Male 
professors at universities are the highest paid, with 
an average salary in 1976-77 of S26,049 for a 9-10 
month contract; female lectureis at 2-year institu- 
tions cam the least, $11,003. Salaries for males and 
females at all ranks are highest at universities. Sala- 
ries are higher at other 4-year institutions than at 2- 
year institutions at the ranks of professor and lec- 
turer, but higher at 2-year Institutions for the ranks 
of associate and assistant professor and instructor. 

Average salaries of administrators in institutions of 
higher education are higher in public than in private 
institutions and they are higher, in general, for males 
than for females (entry 4.14). Male presidents and 
chancellors in public institutions, for exainple, re- 
ceive $36,959 compared to the $32,907 earned by 
males of similar rank in private institutions. Female 
presidents and chancellors in public institutions, in 
contrast, receiv6 $35,977 on average and females in 
similar positions in private institutions earned 
$31,019. Compared to males, females do relatively 
better at public than at private institutions in most 
positions. For example, female deans in arts and 
sciences earn about 87.8 percent as much as males do 
in similar positions in pubHc mstitutions, but they 
earn only about 78.8 percent of wha* males earn in 
private institutions. Females are also mcrenikely tc 
earn salaries comparable to those received by males 
in ihe higher positions. In public institutions, for 
example, in the positions of president or chancellor, 
females' salaries average 97.3 percent of males*, but 
as registrars, female*; aver?ige only about ^3.1 
percent of the males' level. A similar pattern is found 
in nrivate institutions. 



An issue of widespread concern is the racial/cthnic 
and sex composition of the faculty of institutions of 
higher education (entry 4.15). Among all faculty 
over 75 percent arc males and about 92 percent are 
non-Hispanic whites. Blacks make up about 4.4 
percent of the total faculty and i7isp*inics about 1.4 
percent. The racial/ethnic and sex composition of 
the faculty varies across ranks. Females constitute 
only 9.6 percent of the highest rank, professor, but 
16.9 percent of the associate professor and 28.2 
percent of assistant professor ranks. In the racial 
classification, 94.9 percent of all professors are white 
and 2.2 percent are black, while the proportions are 
93.4 percent white and 2.0 percent black among 
associate professors, and 91.2 percent white and 4.8 
percent black among assistant professors. 

Since 1964, there has been a continuing increase in 
faculty unionism in the Nation's colleges and univer- 
sities (entry 4.16). In 1964 very few colleges and 
universities (less than 0.5 percent) had unionized 
faculty. By 1976 about 11.7 percent of al! colleges 
and universities hr-^J organized faculty, a substantial 
increase. A recent report from the Academic 
Collecitive Bargaining Information Service indicated 
that in the public sector, the facult es of more 2-year 
than 4-year institutions are unionized, but the re- 
verse is true for private institutions. The largest 
number of institutions have faculty represented by 
the National Education Association as bargaining 
agent, followed by the American Federation of 
Teachers. Among the faculty of 4-year institutions, 
the American Association of University Professors 
represents the largest number. 
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Tabic 4.1 

Fu!l^tinie*equivalent personnel in publkc elementary and secondary schools and 
in colleges and universities, by type of position: 1976 



Item 

Public elementary and 
secondary schools 



Total 



Administrative 
staff 



Professional 
education staff 



Other professional Nonprofessional 
staff staff 



Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



3,884,000 100.0 168,000 4.3 2,341,000 60 3 59,000 1 5 1 116,000 33 9 



Total 



Administrative 
staff 



Instructional and Specialist support Nonprofessional 
research staff- slaff staff 



Colleges and universities 



Number Percent' Number Percent Number Percent Number Peicent Number Percent 
1;541.338 1000 98,972 6 4 583,216 37 8 163,267 10 6 685,883 45.1 



' Includes executive, administrative and managenal staft 
* Includes jnstructjon and research assistants 

NOTE Details may not add to total bec?,';3e of roondmg 

SOURCE U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Nai.onai Center jr Education Statisucs. unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 4.1 

Full-Time-Equivalent Person-d lu Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and in Colleges and tniversities 



Per'onnei responsible for 
dunes other than instruction 
or research < onstiiute about 
40 percent of the staff of 
pubhc elementary and 
sccondiiry schools and about 
65 percent of the staff of 
colleges and universities 
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Table 4.2 

Teac! ing status of recipients of bachelor's and master's degrees in 1974-75: Spring 1976 



Tsaching status 



Degree 

Iota' Bachelor's Master' 



(Numbers in thorsands) 



Total eligible to tea:h 
Total applied to teach 
Percent of total eligible 

Teaching full time 
Percent of total applied 

Tec hing part time 
Percent of total applied 

Not teach'og 

Pi cent of total applied 



261 


227 


34 


201 


178 


23 


77 


78 


68 


10S 


93 


16 


54 


53 


67 


20 


19 


1 


10 


11 


4 


72 


65 


7 


36 


37 


28 



NOTE Oetaiis may noc add to totals bec^e of rounomg 

SOURCE U S Depanmpnt of HeaUh Education and Welfare National Center for Education 
Statistics- Survey of Recent Coileg * Graduates unpublished tabuiations / 



Chart 4,2 

Status of Recent College Graduates Newly Qualified to Teach Who Applied for 
Teaching Positions 



About 54 percent of recent 
^ college graduates who 
applied to teach were hired 
in full-time teaching 
posaions 
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Table 4.3 

Bachelor's degree recipients in 197<^-75 eligible to teach who applied for a teaching job, and number teaching 
full-time, by level and field: Spring i936 



Number who Number Percent 

Leve! and field applied for d teaching teaching 

teaching job full-time full-time 

Total 177,700 93,400 53 
Level: 

Elementary 69,700 40,800 59 

Secondary 59,800 28,000 47 

Elementary/secondary 37,600 20,400 55 

Other or not specified 10,600 4,200 37 



Selected fields- 



General elementary 


47,900 


27,800 


Art . . 


5,900 


1,900 


English 


6,500 


3,000 


Mathematics 


4,900 


2,400 


Music 


7.200 


4,200 


Physical education 


7,000 


4,400 


Social science 


. . . 10,000 


3.600 


Vocational education 


. . 9,000 


5.700 


Special education 


16,400 


11.5Q0 



11.5^ 



58 
32 
46 
50 
59 
62 
36 
64 
70 



*Ooes not include data on p^sons reporting eligibility tn more than one fteld and on fields having a response too 
small to report national estimates 

SOURCE U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Survey of 
Recent College Graduates, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 4.3 

Full-Time Teaching Status of Recent Recipients of Bachelor's Degrees Who Applied For 
Teaching PositionSt by Level and Field 



The success of rcc^l 
bachelor's degree recipients 
in getting full-time teaching 
positions varied by 
instructional Held. About 7S 
percent of those applying in 
special education got full- 
tune positions, compared 
with only 3^ percent of those 
applying in social science 
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Table 4.4 

Estimated * unfilled teacher positions^; Fall 1977 



Unfilled 
teacher 

Level and field positions 



All districts 9,200 

level: 

Elementary 3.700 

Secondary ... . ^ 4.500 

Elementary and secondary ... 1,000 

Selected fields- 
General elementary . . 300 

Art . (^) 

Silingual education ... ... 1,200 

uiisiness (') 

English language arts 200 

Foreien languages (') 

Healtn, physical educadoii 200 

Home economics (nonoccupational) . . (') 

Industrial a^ts 300 

Mathematics 1,100 

Music 200 

Natural and physical sciences 400 

Reading ... ... 300 

Social studies ... . (') 

Vocational education 300 

Mathematics/science .... 100 
Engtish/social studies .... 

Special education 

Gifted an(^ *alented 400 

Severely handicapped . ■ . 200 

Moderately and mildly handicapped 
Emotionally disturbed 
Learning disabled 
Mentally retarded ... 
Speech impaired . < ... 

Other .... 




Naifondl esfmates based on a sample of 507 of the 15,344 school distncts 
^Position openings for which teachers wore sought but were unable to be 
hired because qualified candidates were unavailable. 
•Estimated number greater than zero but less than 50 

SOURCE' U S Department of Heaith. Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Education Statistics. LEA Survey of Teacher and Administrator 
Shortages, unpublished tabulations 



Chart 4.4 v 
School District Teacher Shortages* 



Despite an overall surplus of 
teachers, school distpQts 
reported over 1,000 position 
openings for which qualified 
teachers were sought but 
were unavailable in the fields 
of teaching the learning 
disabled, bilingual education, 
and mathematics. 
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Selected fields: 

General elementary 
oiltngual education 
English 
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Health, physical education 
indi'stnal arts 
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Music 
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Reading 

Vocational education 
Special education 
Gifted and talented 
Severely handicapped 
Emotionally d)sturt)ed 
learning disabled 
Mentally retarded 
Speech impaired 



\ 
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*Positton openings for which teachers were sought but were urjable lo 
be hired because quahlied candidates were unavailable 
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Table 4.5 

Piclf*s for which school districts report demand for teachers 
will increase in the next 5 years: Fall 1977 



Number of 



Field 


district*:* 


Art 


SOO 


Bilingual education 


500 


Business 


<2> 


English language arts 


400 


Foreign languages 


(2) 


Hea'tn, physical education 


500 


Home economics (nonoccupational) 


200 


Industrial arts 


800 


Mathematics 


900 


Music 


200 


Natural and physical sciences 


700 


Reading ■ 


400 


Vocational education, not specified 


500 


Agriculture 


600 


Distributive education 


(2) 


Health occupations 


(2» 


Occjjpational home economics 


U> 


Office occupations 


(2) 


Technical education 


200 


Trade and industry 


100 


Special education, not specifieci 


600 


Severely handicapped 


300 


Emotionally disturbed 


300 


Learning disabled 


1,200 


Mentally retarded 


200 


Speech impairec^ 


200 


Gifted and talented 


1,000 


Other special education 


500 


Others 


300 



' National wt>t;maies on a sample of 507 of the 15,344 school d'MnCts 
* Estimated number greater than zero but less tnar^ 50 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Educatton, ar^d Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics LEA Survey of Teacher an ' Administrator Shortages, 
unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 4,5 

Fields in Which Demand for Teachers is Expected to increase in Next 5 Years 



School distncts have 
indicated that demand for 
tcach.-rs most hkcly to 
emerge or grow in the next 5 
years in the iiclds of teaching 
the learning disabled, gifted 
and talented, mathematics, 
and industrial arts. 
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Field 

Bilingual education 
Health, physical education 
Indust I a^ts 
Mathematics 

Natura ♦^ysica! sciences 



Vocationat education, 
area not specified 





Agriculture 



Special education, 
area not specified 



learning disabled 



Gifted and talented 
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'fable 4.6 

Supply and demand of teachers, by status: 1961 to 1986 



Year 



Supply 



Newly 
qualified 
teachers 



Newly 
qualified 
teachers 
who 
applied 
for job 



'1 



'emand 



Total 
additional 
teachers 



Newly 

qualifier ' 
teachers 



(In thousands) 



1961 
1982 
1983 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
. 1970 
^ 1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



1977 
1378 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



129 


97 


183 


137 


142 


107 


193 


145 




116 


208 


ICC 


17A 

1 /*♦ 


131 


213 


ICA 


ion 


143 


209 


1C7 

t97 


1QQ 


149 


223 


171 


220 


165 


223 


1 Of 


233 


175 


243 


182 


264 


198 


250 


187 


284 


213 


221 


164 


314 


239 


184 


132 


317 


244 


182 


127 


322 


251 


178 


125 


305 


241 


170 


118 


259 


207 


181 


118 


227 


182 


146 


102 


Projected 


(based cn 6 percent turnover rate) 








13 


94 






128 • 


90 






121 


85 






117 V 


82 






129 ^ 


90 






135 


95 






145 


102 






167 


117 






181 


127 






188 


132 


Projectfc^ 


(based on 8 percent turnover rate) 








177 


124 






186 


130 






208 


146 






223 


158 






231 


162 



SOURCE U S Department of Hoalth. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics, unpublished data. 
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Chart 4.6 

Supply and Demand of Newly Qualified Elementary an*! Secondary School Teachers 



supply of newly 
iificd teachers exceeded 
demand by about 80,000 tn 
1976. 
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.(53 ' *965 ' 1967 ' 1959 ' 1971 ' 1973 ' 1975 ' 1977 ' 1979 ' 1981 ' 1983 ^ 1985 1986 

Year 



Supply 
Demand. 



— Based cn 8 percent turnover rate 



• Bas on 6 percent turnover rale 



19 
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Table 4.7 

Fupil-teacher ratios in public elementar} and secondary schools in selected countries: Selected >ears, 1971 to 1986 



School year ending 



Actual 



Projected 



Country and level 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1981 


1986 


United States 


221 


221 


216 


21 1 


20 7 


19 4 


18 5 


Elementary 


24.4 


24.9 


24.0 


22.9 


22.6 


20.7 


13.0 


Secondary 


19.8 


19.3 


19.1 


19.3 


18.7 


18.1 


17.6 


Germany (FR ) » 


28 4 


213 


26 6 


26 3 


25 9 


210 


18.5 


Elementary 


36.8 


35.7 


34.2 


33.1 


31.0^ 


23.5 


21.0 


Secondary 


25.9 


24.8 


24.5 


24.6 


25.0 


21.5 


18.5 


England and Wales ^ 


22 6 


22.0 


213 


21 1 


20 6 


20 3 


17 7 


Elementary 


27.0 


28.0 


25.5 


24.8 


23.9 


23.8 


19.7 


Secondary . 


18.0 


17.6 


17.1 


17.5 


17.2 


17.0 


15.5 



' Includes special schcwis for the handicapped and part-time secondary level trade schools 
includes nursery schools and teacher training institutions 

SOURCE U S Depttftment of Health. Education, and. Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics, unpublished data *f 
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Chart 4.7 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 



T|ie pupil-teacher ratio m the 
United States is lower than in 
Germany (F.R.) or England 
and Wales m elemenrary 
schools, but higher than in 
England and Wales in 
secondary schools 
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5 
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40 

35 
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251 
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5' 
0 
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— • • 
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Secondary 



1981 
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Actual 



Projected 




1 r 

1973 



United States 



1 

1975 
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1981 



1986 



Germany . • • . England, Wales 



NCCS 
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•Table 4.8 

Membership in selected'j^loyee organizations: 1964, 1972, 1974 and 1976 



Employee organization 



Memberstiip 



1964 



1972 



1974 



1976^ 



Teamsters 1,506,769 1,«54.659 . 1.973^72 1,888,395 

National Education Association » 903,384 1.166^ 1.487,186 1,886^2 

"Auto workers 1,168,067 1.393.501 1.544,859' 1.358,354 

Steel workers 965,000 1,400,000 1,300,000 1,300;000 

Electrical workers (IBiW) 806,000 • 956,579 '991,228 923.560 

Machinists ^ . 808,065 757,564 . 943,280 917,266 

5tate. county employees ■> 234,839 '529,035 ^ 648.160 750,000 

Retai clerks . 427,555 633,221 ' .650,876 699,200 

Uborers 432,073 600,000 650,000 627,406 

Servicremployees \ 320,000 484,000 - 550,000 575,000 

Meat cutters . 1 341,366 528,631 525.000 509,903 

Communication workers 293,000 443,278 498.743 483,238 

American Federation of Teachers AFT) 100,000 248.521 444,000 ' 446.545 

Operating engineers 310,942 401,537 415,395 420.000 

Government employees (AFGE) 138,642 292,809 300,000 260.000 

»NEA data rejxesent membershtp between September of preceding year and August Qf year mdrcated 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of l^bor. Bureau of Labor Stat^tics. W&h% Release. August 12: 1975. and unpublished data 
National Ediication Association. NBA Handbook ' 
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Chart 4.8 

Membership in Teachers' and Selected Other Employee Organizations 



Combmcd teacher 
membership m the NEA-and 
the AFT IS greater than 
membership in the teamsters' 
or auto workers* unions 
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Table 4.9 

Work stoppages by teachers: 1959 to 1976 



Year 



Number Man-days 
of Teachers idle during 
stoppages involved year 



1959 


2 


210 


670 


1960 


3 


5,490, 


5.490 


1961 . . . 


1 


20 


20 


1962 . . . 


. , 1 


20,000 


20,000 


1963 . . . 


. . 2 


2,200 


2,590 


1964 . . . 


9 


14,4t)0 


30,600 


1965 . . . 


5 


1,720 


7,880 


1966 . . . 


. . . 30 


37,300 


58,500 


1967 • . . . 


76 


02,400 


969,300 


1968 


88 


145,000 


2,180,000 


1969 


183 


105,000 


412,000 


1970 . . 


152 


94,800 


935,600 


1971 


135 


64,600 


713,000 


1972 . . 


Bl 


33,900 


207,300' 


1973 


117 


51,400 


620,700 


1974 


133 


60,100 


538,100 


1975 


. 218 


182,300 


1.419.800 


1976 


138 


65,100 


713.500 



SOURCE- U.6 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Work Stoppages m Govsmment, 1956-68, 
Report 348. ^970; Work Stoppages in Government, 
1973, Report 437. 1975, Government Work Stoppages. 
1960. 1969. and 1970. 1971; and unpublished 
tabulations 
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Chart 4.9 

Teacher Work Stoppages 



The number of teachers 
involved inAvork stoppages 
reached a hijzh of 182,000 in 
1975. 
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Table 4.10 

Estimated full-time and part-time instructional staff for resident courses in institutions 
of higher education, by professional rank: Fall 1966 to 1986 . 



Fall of year 



Total 



Instructor or above 



iunioi Instructor 



Total Full-time Piart-time Total Full-time Part-time 











(In thousands; 








1966. . . 


445 


362 


278 


84 


83. 


16 


67 


1967 . 


484 


390 


299 


91 


94 


13 


81 


1968 . 


523 


428 


332 


96 


.95 


15 


80 


1969 ... . 


546 


' 450 


350 


100 


97 


15 


82 


1970 . . 


573 


474 


369 


104 


101 


14 


87 


1971 . . 


590 


492 


379 


113 


97 


10 


.-S 


1972 . ... 


590 


500 


380 


120 


90 


6 


b4 


1973 . . . 


684 


527 


3B9 


138 


107 


13 


94 


1974 . , 


695 


567 


406 


161 


128 


17 




1975 . 


781 


628 


440 


188 


153 


22 


131 


1976 , . 


793 


633 


434 


199 


160 


28 


132 










Projected 








1S77 ■ . 


823 


657 


449 


• 208 


166 


28 


1J£ 


1978 


830 


667 


452 


215 


163 


28 


135 


1979 . 


839 


675 


457 


218 


164 


29 


135 


1980 


848 


683 


462 


221 


165 


30 


135 


1981 


855 


691 


453 


228 - 


164 


29 


!35 


1982 


851 


690 


462 


228 


161 


29 


132 


1983 . , 


845 


684 


459 


225 


161 


29 


132 


1984 


840 


685 


456 


223 


155 


28 


127 


1985 


834 


680 


451 


229 


154 


27 


12/ 


1986 


823 


673 


446 


227 


150 


27 


123 



NOTE Details may not add to totafe because of roundirKt. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center, tor Fducation 
Statistics. ProiGCtons of Education Statistics to 1986^7, forthcoming 
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Chart 4.10 

Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education 



The number of full-time 
faculty with the rank of 
instructor or above increased 
about 18 percent between 
1970 and 1976, while the 
number of part-time faculty 
mcreased about 91 percent 
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Table 4.11 

Estimated demand for full-time -equivalent 
Fall 1970 to 1985 



instructional staff in institutions of higher education: 



Fall of year 



Full-tme- 
equivalent 
instructional 
staff 



Additional futl-time-equivalent instructional 
staff needed 



To\al 



For increased 
enrotlment and 
student-staff 
ratio changes 



For 

replacement 



(In.thousands) 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976.^ 



1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983. 

1984 



458 
455 
481 
516 
574 
584 



604 
608 
615 
622 
624 
622 
618 
613 



18 
46 
5/ 
81 
36 



46 
31 
34 
35 
30 
26 
24 
23 



Projected 



-3 
26 
35 
58 
10 



20 



~5 



21 
20 
22 
23 
26 



26 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 



SOURCE: U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics. Prq/ectfon&ofBducatton Statistfcs to 1986^7, foihcoming. 
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Chart 4.11 

Demand for FuII-Time -Equivalent Instructional Staff in Institutions of Higher Education 



Demand for full -time- 
equivalent instructional staff 
in institutions of higher 
education peaked in 1975, 
when about 81.000 additional 
staff were needed. 




Additional full-lime equivalent instructional staff needed 

.i...— Total • • • • • For replacement 

For increased enrollment and changes of student-staff ratw 
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Table 4.12 

Faculty in institutions ^ higher education, by control and type of institution and 
by tenure status and sex of faculty: 1976-77 



Public ^ Private 

With tenure "Witti tenure 



Percent Percent 



Type of institution 






total 


Number 


lOiai 


Males Females 


Tntal 
lOIdl 


Number 


iOldl 


Matoc 

mdlcS 




All institutions 








ICC ICO 
100,100 


JO.S 


63.1 


44.7 


1U£,J/ o 




50.9 


36.3 


33.6 


Professor . . 






62.068 


58,067' 


93.6 


OV 7 




27,642 


25,447 


92.1 


92.5 


88.1 


Associate professor 






65,574 


54,469 


831 


83:4 


81.7 


25.862 


18,840 


72.8 


73 2 


71.2 


Assistant professor 






73,522 


23,919 


32.5 


30.8 


36.5 


31,364 


6,426 


205 


19.9 


21.8 


Instructor 






26,118 


3,135 


12.0 


12 3 


lU 


10 277 


- 322 


3.1 




2.6 


Lecturer . . 






4,230 


207 


4.9 


54 


4.2 


1.069 


?8 


2.6 


33 


1.6 


Universities . . . 






89.367 


54.603 


61 1 


65.8 


39.4 


31.608 


. 18,a57 


58.4 


63.7 


34.1 


Professor . . . . 






30.468 


28.327 


93.0 


93.1 


90.5 


11.609 


11.146' 


. 96.0" 


96.2 


93.3 


Associate professor 






25.260 


20.953 


82.9 


83.2 


81.3 


8,073 


6,036 


74.8 


75.1 


72.9 


Assistant professor . . 






24,753 


4,713 


19.0 


17.0 


24.6 


9.257 


1.209 


13.1 


12.3 


15.0 


Instructor 






6.240 


421 


67 


61 


7.3 


1.894 


52 


2.7 


30 


2.4 


Lecturer 






1.982^ 


13C 


£6 


\7.1 


58 


588 


11 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


Other 4-year institutions 






113.634 


68,531 


60.3 


64.8 


46.7 


66.D^4 


32.633 


49 0 


53.8 


34.9 


Professor . 


< 




•27,947 


26,464 


94.7 


94 8 


93.7 


15.810 


14,155 


89 5 


89.9 


%.9 


Associate professor 






32.53/ 


27,039 


83,1 


83 5 


81.3 


17.410 


12.568 


72.2 


72 5 


71.1 


Assistant professor 






37.295 


13,214 


'354 


341 


38.5 


21.490 


5,061 


23.6 


23.2 


24.4 


Instructor 






12.686 


1.682 


!3 3 


130 


13.5 


7,724 


231 


3.0 


3.3 


2.7 


Lecturer 






1,935 


66 


3.4 


40 


2.7 


465 


17 


37 


5.3 


1.5 


2-year institutions 






81.301 


43,034 


52 9 


56.7 


45.7 


4.374 


1.134 


259 


30.0 


20.6 


Professor 






3,653 


3,276 


89.7 


89.5" 


90.4 


223 


146 


65.5 


66.9 


61.4 


Associate professor 






7.777 


6,477 


83.3 


83.2 


83.5 


379 


236 


62.3 


647 


55.4 


Assistant professor 






11.474 


5.992 


52.2 


53.5 


50.0 


617 


156 


25.3 


306 


19.0 


Instructor 






7.192 


1,032 


14 3 


161 


124 


659 


39 


5.9 


10.1 


2.9 


Le(»urer 






313 


11 


35 


2.8 


4 1 


16 











SOURCE U S Dopartmtnt o< Heattt. £ducat>on. and Aelttue, National Center tor Education StatJSttcs. Survey of Full time Instate! onal Faculty. 1976-77," 
forth':onrMng 
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Chart 4.12 

Tenured Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education 



In public institutions of . 
highsT cduc>tiotj» about 63 
percent of the male faculty 
have tenure conipared with 
, about 45 percent of the 
female. In private 
mstitutions. about 56 perccii* 
or the male and 34 percent of 
the female faculty have 
tenure. 
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Table 4.13 

Average salaries of full-time instructional faculty in institutions of higher education on 9-10 
month contracts, by type of institution and by sex and rank of faculty: 1976 



^Rank 



Ail institutions 



Male Female 



Universities 



Male Female 



Other 4-year 
institutions 



Male female 



2-Year institu^cns 
Male Female 



Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 

Undesignated rank 



$?4,013 
18,044 
14,849 
12,077 
14,131 
17,235 



$21,503 
17,138 
H,207 
11,568 
12,385 
15,428 



$26,049 $23,270 $22,220 $20,815 
18,930 i;.976 17,445 i 16,615 



15,439 
12,220 

14.583 
15,444 



14,765 
11,776 



14,477 
11,867 



12,852"'' 13,653 
12,187 13,428 



13,850 
11.338 

11.968 
11,420 



$21,106 
18,041 
14,970 
12,444 

12.381 
17.473 



$20,557 
17,647 
14,552 
11,936 

11,003 
15,742 



SOURCE nU S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Educahon Statistics, unpublished dai 
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Chart 4J3 

Average Salaries of Fuil-Time Instructional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education 



Average salancs of female 
full-time instructional faculty 
are lower than those of males 
at all ranks m all types of 
institutions of higher 
education 
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Untversilies 



Professor 



Associate protessof 

Assistant professor 

Instructor 
Other 4 year Institutwns 
Professof 



Associate professor ■ 



Assistant professor 

Instructor 
2-year Institutions 
. Professw 

Associate professor 

Assistant professor 

Instructor 






55 



"uo" 



1 

$15 

Dollars, m thousands 



520 



Male ^ Female 



208 ^ 



.S25 



$30 



191 



Table 4.14 

Average salaries of selected administrators in institutions of higher education. ^\ control of institution and 
sex of administrator: 1976 



Position 



Preside»^t 'Chancellor 
Chtef,dcademiC officer 
Chief business officer 
Chief librarian . 
Director, admissions 

Director, aiumnr association 
Director, student counseling 
Director, student financial aid 
Registrar 

Dean, arts and sciences * 

Dean, business * 
Dean, education * 
Dean, engineering * 
Oean^vening division ' 
Dean, graduate^programs * 

Dean, vocationaf^ educatioo-^ 



Male 



PuDllC 



> 

Female 



Private 



Femdie 
as per- 
cent of 
mate 



Mal^ Female 



Female 
as per- 
cent of 
mate 



f36.959 


$35,977, 


97.3 


$32,907 


$31,019 


34.3 


30.1J7 


30.774 


102.1 


24.874 


21.838 ^ 


88.0 


11 Ml 


13.510 


71.8 


23,4^1 


15.185 


64.8 


?3.684 


19,030 


80.1 


17.753 


13.436 


75.7 


7\3S5 


18.253 . 


85.4 


17,365 


14.194 


81.7 


19.390 


14,813 


73.1 


15.702 


11,964 


76.2 


21.715 


19.018 


87.6 


16,502 


13,340 


' 80.8 


18.372 - 


15.116 


82.3 


14,391 


11.278 


78.4 


20.875 


15.267 


73.1 


16,356 


12.111 


74.0 


29,990 


26,336 


87.8 


26.448 


20,842 . 
• 


78.8 


28.878 


. 21,356 


'74,0 ti 


'^26.526 


> 17.487 


65 9 


30.598 


25.338 




23.486 


, 17.503 


74 5 


35,594 




32.793 


(M 




21.769 


18.997 


87 3 


19.555 


14.137 


72 3 


33.05^ 


28,286 


85.6 


27,662 


22,921 


82.9 


24,149 




97 6 




CM 





' .May be referred to as Orectof *' 
' No cases reported 

* Data are excluded to prevent the disclosure o\ trxJividuat salaries 

SOURCE U S Depanmeni qJ Health Education, and Weifa^, Natwnai Center for Education StatiSfcs unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 4.14 

Average Salaries of Administrato'-s iji Institutions of Higher Education 



Average salanes of male 
administratomn msututtons 
of higher education are. 
higher than those of femaJcs. 
except for the position of 
chief academic jofficer in. 
pubhc institutions 




Position 



President/ 
chanceifor 



Qifef academic 
officer 



Ctiief business 
officer 



Ctitef 
hbranan 



Director of 
admissions 



Director, aiumni 
assoaatton 



Director, student 
counseling 



Director, student 
finanaal aK) 



Registrar 



Dean, arts and 
saences 



Dean, graduate 
programs 



0 0 
Average salary, in thousands 

1 M Female 



Pnvate 




m $20 $30 $40 
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Table 4.15 

Sex and racial/ethnic composition of full-time faculty ' in instittftions of higher education, by rank: 1976 



Rank 



TOTAP 
Percent 

Professors. 

Number 

Percent 

Associate Professors 

Number 

Percent 

Assistant Professors 

Number 

Percent 



Male 



Female 



Americaf/ 
Indian/ 



American 

Assan/ Indian/ ^ Asian/ Indian/ 

/ ^ ' Pacific Alaskan Pacific Alaskan 

fbtal ^ Total White' Black^ Islander Hi^amc Native Total White' Black' l^ander Hispanic Native 

446,034 336.216 312,281 10,791 7,798 "^'4,534 812 109,818 97,131 8,783 1,889 1,741 274 

100.0 75.4 70.0 2.4 1.7 1.0 0.2 24.6 21.8 2.C 0.4 0.4 (*) 

98,028 88,656 84.423 1 637 1.087 655 134 9,372 ?,623 501 128 102 18 

100.0 90.4 86.1 1.7 1.8 0.7 {*) 9.6 8.8 0.5 0.1 0.1 (*) 

99,592 82.787 77,744 1,941 2,042 903 157 / 16.805 15,235 999 271 265 35 

100.0 83.1 78.1 1.9 2.1 0.9 0^ 16.9 15.3 1.0 0.3 0.3 (*) 

121 176 86.978 80.003 3,242 2,203 1.299 201 34,198 30,471 2,591 590 486 60 

100.0 71.8 66.1 2.7 1.8 1.1 (*) 28.2 25.1 2.1 0.5 (*) {*) 



* Includes both 9-10 and 11-12 month contract faculty who teach full-time 
^ Non-H»spanjc 

' Includes full-time (acuity at all ranks including mstaictors and otheri/ 
*Less than 0 1 percent 

NOTE' Oe^A may not add to total because of rounding 

SOURCB^ Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, unpublished data 

( 
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Chart 4.15 

Racial/Ethnic and Sex Composition of Full-time Faculty 



The proportion of faculty 
who are white males 
increases from about 66 
percent at the a&sisunt 
professor level to ^bout 78 
percent of associate 
professors and about 86 
percent of full professors 



ERIC 



Male 



All Faculty 



Femaie 




Male 


Professors 


Female 






Male 


\ 

Associate Professors ^^^^^^ 














Mate 


Assistant Professors - , ' 
Femaie 




■ Ml 


» 1 1 » ! r I T T T 1 
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□ 



White 



Black 



Percentage distntwtion 
I Other* 



Other includes Hispanic, Ameron Indian, Alaskan 



Native. Asian and Pacific Islander \ 
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Table 4.16a 

Percentage of colleges and universities with unionized faculty: 1964 to 1976 

X 



Year Percentage 



1964 : 

1965 0.3 

1966 0.7 

1967 0.9 

1968 ... . 1.S 

1969 2.1 

1970 ' . . . 3.4 

1971 3.9 

1972 • 5.5. 

1973 6.5 

1974 7.5 

1975 „' 8.3 

1976 11.7 

' Less than 0.05 percent. 

SOURCE: Richard B. Freeman. "The Job Market tor Col- 
lege Faculty." December 1977. unpublished manuscnpt 
based on data fron ttie National Center for the Study of 
Collective Bargaining in Higher Education. Baruch College, 
CUNY. 
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Table 4.16b 

Number of institutions with faculty colh^tive bargaining agents, by control and type of institutions: 1976 



Bargaining agent * 



Control and type of institution 



AAUP 



NEA AAUP-NEA AFT 



Inde- 
pendent 



AFSCMB' 



Total 

4-year institutions 
2-year institutions 

Public 

4-year institutions 
2-year-institutions 

Private 

4-year institutions 
. 2-year institutions 




41 


132 


5 


101 


45 


1 


36 


30 


4 


29 


17 


0 


5 


102 


1 


72 


28 


1 


18 


119 


4 


80 


34 


1 


15 


19 


3 


15 


7 


0 


3 


100 


1 


65 


27 


1 


23 


13 


1 


21 


11 


0 


21 


11 


1 


14 


10 


0 


2 


2 


0 


7 


1 


0 



'AAUP. Amoncan Association of University Professors: NEA. National Education Association. AFT- Amen- 
can Federation of Teachers, AFSCME' American Federation of State. County, and Municipal Employees 
SCURCE: American Colloctrve Bargaining Information Service, "Institutions and Campuses With Faculty 
Collective Bargaining Agents." Special Report No. 12 Jpdate. February 1977. 
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Chart 4.16 ^ 

Colleges and Universities With Unionized Faculty 



The pcrccntogc of coltcgcs 
and univenitie* with faculty 
organized by unioiu has 
inr-'caacd from under 1 
percent in 1967 to almost 12 
percent in 1976. 
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OiHpter 5 
Financing 
Higher 
Education 



by Jay Noell 



^ The 1960's and early. 1970's saw the greatest sus- 
tained expansion of enrollments and numbers of 
faculty in higher education in American history. 
These years, also witnessed major new initiatives by 
the Federal Government in financing higher educa- 
tion and allocating student aid to help accommodate 
the increasing number of students. Smaller enroll- 
meiS increases in recent years have meant that 
institutions of higher education no longer are as 
pressed as in the past to finance expansions. But 
problems of financing higher education remain be- 
cause of rising costs faced by the institutions and 
resistance to continued tuition increases. ^ 

Tuition and fees paid by students finance only part 
of the $4^billion a year higher education industry. 
To finance the remainder institutions of higher edu- 
cation must turn to, outside sources. Among public 
institutions, State governments and the Federal 
Government are the most important sources of such 
additional 'funds; among private institutions, key 
sources are private donors and the Federal Govern- 
ment. During *he 1960's, soaring enrollments made 
the need for outside support obvious. More recently, 
^ the slower growth in enrollments and other changes 
have deflected attention from this problem. Instead 
of being assured of a substantial increase in revenues 
from at least one source, expanding enrollment, 
colleges and universities may be straining just to 
maintain past levels of enrollment and revenue from 
tuition and fees. The fact that the number of men 
and women of traditional college age will be 
decreasing in the near future ensures that these 
problems will continue 



Another factor contributing to the financial prob- 
lems of higher education is its nature as a service 
industry. This factor affects the financial health of 
institutions of higher education in several ways. For 
one thing, unlike many other industries, productivity 
improvements are difficult to achieve. Increases in 
productivity allow other sectors of the economy to 
absorb higher costs, especially higher labor costs, 
without suffering serious financial distress or raising 
the prices of their products dogmatically. The inabil- 
it> to lake comparable ad^ces in productivity 
places higher education institutions in a difficult 
situation. Over 80 prrcent of their expenditures are 
for persoDUv'^l — faculty, administrators, clerical and 
maintenance support— and they are under constant 
pressure to increase salaries and wages to match 
raises in other sertors of the economy. 

Adding to this basic problem is inflation. Productiv- 
ity increases in other sectors reduce som** of the 
impact of inflauon on costs and prices. Higher edu- 
cation, on the ot'.er hand, must adjust in other ways, 
such as by limiting salary increases and persuading 
its clientele that higher education is a bargain even at 
present tuition and fee levels. In fact, as will be 
noted below, the relative price of a higher education 
does not appear to have changed much recently. 

A final factoi^ to note in assessing the financia| status 
of higher -education is the difference between tfie 
public and private sectors. P^vate institutions of 
higher education are smaller and more costly. Thus 
there are additional financial pressures on private 
institutions if they are to maintain their special 
appeal and higher spending pattern. 

This chapter presents two perspectives on the prob- 
lem of financmg higher education: that of the in- 
stitutions and that of the students— and their fami- 
lies—who must pay for their education. 
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The Institutional Perspective 

An overview cf the financing of institutions oY 
higher education is provided by the patterns of 
expenditures and revenues among the various types 
of institutions. Expenditures indicate where and how 
i institutions are spending their funds; revenues in- 
dicate sources of financiai support. 

The current funds expenditures of institutions of 
higher education reflect the multifunctional char- 
acter of modem colleges and uliiversities (entry 5.1). 
All types of institutions spend over 70 percent of 
their l^udgets on educational and general expendi- 
tures (and mandatory transfers, such as transfers to 
endowment and plant func ). The largest single 
category of current funds expenditures by all types 
of institutions is "student education", which includes 
expenditures for instruction, academic support, li- 
braries, institutional support, student services, and 
opgjati^nand maintenance of the plant. The propor- 
y^'^^'^vi spent on "student education", the primary func- 
tion of institutions of higher education, varies from 
under 50. percent among private universities to about 
87 percent among public 2-year institutions. Expend- 
itures for research, auxiliary enterprises (which pro- 
vide services such as food and housing, bookstores, 
and medical services), hospitals, and independent 
operations (which are primarily federally funded 
research and development centers) constitute a large 
part of the remaining expenditures. 

Expenditure patterns vary between public and pri- 
vate institutions and between 4-year and 2-year in- 
stitutions. Overall, public institutions spend propor- 
tionately more on educational and general expendi- 
tures (and directly on student education), while 
private institutions spend relatively more on re- 
search (including independent operations), auxiliary 
enterprises (having more resident, as opposed to 
commuter students), and hospitals. Within the cate- 
gory of educational |ind general expenditures, public 
institutions spend relatively more on publio service 
while private institutions spend proportionately 
more on scholarships and fellowships for students. 



Comparing institutions at different levels, 2-year 
institutions spend proportionately more than univer- 
sities and other 4-year instUu^ipns on instruction, on 
student services (which include career guidance, 
counseling, and fmancial aid administration), knd on 
institutional support (which covers administrative 
costs). Four-year institutions and universities (espe- 
cially private universities) spend proportionately 
more on research (including independent operations) 
and hospitals. 

Current funds revenue patterns also differ substan- 
tially between public and private institutions and 
between 4-year and 2-year institutions (entry 5.2). 
The most basic differences between publiq and 
private institutions lie in the proportions of revenues 
received from tuition and fees from students, from 
various levels of government, and from private gifts, 
grants, and contracts. Among private institutions, 
revenues from tuition and fees are the largest of the 
major revenue sources, aiyiounting to over one third 
of the total revenue. Among public institutions, in 
contrast, this revenue source amounts to less than 15 
percent. Revenues from government, on the other 
hand, amount to about 65 percent of current funds 
revenues of public institutions, compared to about 22 
percent for private institutions. The percentage of 
total revenues coming from private gifts, grants, and 
contracts is over 10 percent for private institutions, 
while it is only slightly over 2 percent for public 
institutions. 
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Among public institutions, universities receive 
proportionately more funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment than do institutions at other levels, other 4* 
year institutions get a larger portion of their rev- 
enues from State government than the other institu- 
tions; and 2-year institutions receive a larger part of 
their total budget from local governments than do 
w-iiversities and other 4-year institution's, which re- 
ceive little support from this level of government. 
Among private institutions, the percentage of rev- 
enues raised through student tuition and fees is 
smallest among universities and largest at 2-year 
institutions. Just the opposite pattern is observed for 
the elative sliares of current funds revenues re- 
ceived from the Federal Government aiid endow- 
ments, with private universities receiving the largest 
proportions from these sources and 2-year institu- 
tions the smallest. As a summary generalization, it 
can be observed that all types and levels of institu- 
tions are dependent on revenues from a variety of 
sources. This may lessen their dependence on any 
one source, but could result in their being in a 
position of trying to meet diverse expectations. 

Time-series data on estimated expenditures of in- 
stitutions of higher education of funds from govern- 
ment and other sources reveal trends in the financing 
of higher education gentry 5.3). From 1967-68 to the 
present, the share of funds for expenditures coming 
from the Federal Government has declined from 
about 19 percent to just over 15 percent. Funds for 
expenditures from State governments, on the other 
hand, have increased from about 24 percent to 
almost 30 percent, although among private institu- 
tions the increase coming from th6 States is smaller 
The portion of expenditures from all other (i.e., 
nongov^^rnmental) sources has increased among pri- 
vate institutions, but decreased among institutions of 
higher -education as a whole. 



Federal aid to higher education has changed in 
major ways in receni: years (entry 5.4). Total Federal 
expenditures for higher education were estimated to 
be $9.5 billion in 1977, an increase of $7.4 billion 
since 1967, but down slightly from 1976, the peak 
year. Over the past decade the proportions of aid 
allocated for various purposes have changed 
substantially. In 1967, about 48 percent of total 
Federal expenditures were for the purpose of stu- 
dent support. By 1977, this share liad risen to about 
83 percent. Institutional support, in contrast, has 
declined from about 50 percent of total .Federal 
expenditures for higher education in 1967 to about 
17 p<ircent in 1977. Most of the decline in institu- 
tional support, however, occurred in funds for facili- 
ties and equipment; funds for current operations 
have changed only slightly during these years. Fed- 
eral support for teacher training has also decreased 
during the past few years, Finally, Federal expendi- 
tures on educational research have tended to fluc- 
tuate In 1968 education research received about 0.5 
percent of total Federal expenditures on higher 
eduration, this rose to about 12 percent in 1972, but 
was only 0.7 percent in 1977. 

Federal expenditures on higher education have 
changed for different levels of insti*»Ations (entry 
5.4). A number of trends since 1972 are worthy of 
note. First, the relative share of Federal outlays for 
higher education going to 2-year institutions has 
risen from about 20 percent to approximately 35 
percent in 1977. Conversely, the shares allocated to 
other undergraduate institutions ^nd to graduate and 
professional education have declined— undergrad- 
uate institutions from about 58 to about 52 percent 
and for graduate and professional institutions from 
about 23 to about 14 percent. 
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An important oomponent of Federal aid to institu- 
tionl" of higher education is financial assistance to 
students (entry 5.5). There are five major U.S. Office 
of Education (OE) student assistance programs: Ba- 
sic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG); Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG;; 
Cqllcge Work-Study (CWS); Natfonal Direct Stu- 
dent Loans (NDSL); and Guaranteed Student Loans 
(GSL). The Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
program offers eligible students who are enrolled at 
least half-time direct grants of up to $1,600 a year (or 
half the cpst of attending the institution of their 
choice), the awards being made on the basis of 
fmancial need. 

The Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
program, as its name suggests, supplements the 
BEOG program. OE gives funds for this program to 
participating institutions, which make the awards to 
studenjs. Students who are attending at least half- 
time are eligible to receive from $200 to $1,500 p<;r 
year, or up to one half the amount of the other 
student aid that must be provided by the institution 
on a matching basis, up to a maximum grant of 
54,000 over 4 academic years. 

The College Work- Study program provides grants 
to institutions for partial reimbursement of wages of 
students enrolled at least half-time. Students may 
work up to 20 hours a week during school and up to 
40 hours a w«ek during vacations. The participating 
institution decides who gets Jobs. 



The Guaranteed '«'ident Loan program is designed 
to encourage banks and other commercial lending 
agencies to provide low-interest loans of up to 
$2,500 a year, up td a maximum of $7,500, for 
students who are enrolled at least half-tifne. The 
Federal Government insures or reinsures the loans 
(if tbey were originally insured by State or nonprofit 
institutions) and pays the interest on the loans while 
students attend college if their family incomes are 
below $25,000 annually. The loan repayment period 
is 10 years after leaving school. 

The likeUhood of students receiving OE aid and the 
type of aid received are associated with the control 
of the institution the student attends. Among all 
students, about 21 percent attena privately con- 
trolled institutions, but among all students receiving 
aid, over 27 percent attend private institutions (entry 
5.5). Of the students receiving aid from the BEOG 
program, about 20 percent attend private institu- 
tions, while those getting aid from the GSL pro- 
gram, about 44 percent do. The level of institution 
attended is also dissociated with the type of aid h 
student is likely to receive. Of the students getting 
BEOG aid, over 36 percent attertd public 2-year 
institutions, while fewer than 17 percent attend pub- 
lic universities. But among those getting assistance 
through the NDSL program, fewer than 10 percent 
attend pul 2-year institutions, while about 26 
percent attend public universities. 



The National Direct Student Loan program pro- 
vides grants to institutions for making low interest 
loans to their students. Undergraduates enrolled at 
least half-time can get as much as $2,500 in low- 
interest loans over their first 2 years and up to $5,000 
total, while graduate and professional students may 
receive up to a total of $10,000, including loans for 
their undergraduate education. Repayment of the 
loan extends over a 10-year period after leaving 
school. 
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Federal outlays for higher education in the form of 
OE studeiit assistance and other programs (including 
some limited institutional support) are probably the 
most important form of Federal support for higher 
education. However, Federal tax expenditures, de- 
fined as the amount of Federal revenue not collected 
because income spent in certain ways is not taxed at 
the st^andard rates, mus*t also be included in any 
attempt to assess the Federal role in higher educa- 
tion comprehensively (entry 5.6). In 1977, Federal 
tax expenditures for highe^lfeducation amounted to 
$2.0 billion, up from $1.7 billion in 1974. The largest 
tax expenditures accounted for by individuals occurs 
through the parental personal exemption for stu- 
dents aged 19 and over, followed by deductions for 
contributions by individuals to educational institu- 
tions. Next in rank order of amount are tax expendi- 
tures due to veterans readjustment benefits, the 
exclusion frc-^ taxation of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and fin.Jly to deductions by corporations for 
contributions to educational institutions. 

The provisions for Federal tax expenditures for 
education are used differently acros^ mcome classes 
(entry 5.6). To cite only the extreme cases, about 75 
percent of tax expenditure resuWng from the exclu 
sion of veterans readjustmeinbepefits an :laimed by 
individuals eaming less than $7,000, while almost 93 
percent of those claimed through deductions of 
contributions to educational institutions are made b> 
individuals earning over $20,000 a year. 



Federal tax policy and laws have direct implications 
for the amount of money contributed to educational 
institutions. These contributions are called voluntary 
support of higher education (entry 5.7). In 1975-76, 
voluntary suppo.t of Jiigher education reached a 
new high, having recovered from a decline during 
the economic recession of 1974-75r€Qntrib>utions by 
alumni, general welfare foundations, and business 
corporations, were also at record highs in 1975-76 in 
current dollars. Among specific categories of do- 
nors, contributions since 1967-68 have increased 
most among alumni, up about 47 percent, followed 
by those of business corporations, which went up 
about 30 percent. Overall, contributions increased 
about 30 percent over the period of 1967-68 to 
1975-76. 

The amount of funds e.xpeiyicd by universities and 
colleges for research and development is also an 
important component of the financial status of 
higher education The availability of these funds 
affects both the number of people employed by 
universities and colleges and the number of Siudents 
who can be supported and trained. The research and 
development activities of institutions of higher edu- 
cation also have a broad impact on the technologi- 
cal, economic, and cultural well-being of our Na- 
tion. 

From 1968 to 1977, total expenditures for research 
and development (R & D) ^y colleges and univer- 
sities increased from $2.15 bilhon to $3.96 billion, an 
increase of about 84 percent (entry 5.8). During this 
period the contribution of the Federal Government 
for this purpose increased about 68 percent, al- 
though between 1973 and 1974 the absolute amount 
of funds provided by the Federal Government de- 
clined. In comparison with other sources, then, the 
Federal share of such R&D expenditures declined. 
All other sources increased t!ieir contributions, both 
relatively and absolutely. While industry's contribu- 
tion rose the most, over 140 percent, the contribu- 
tion made by universities and colleges themselves 
rose over 125 percent. 
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Estimated expenditure of institutions of higher edu- 
cation have steadily increased in current dollars over 
the past decade, from about $20 billion in 1967 to an 
estimated $49 billion in 1977-78 (recall entry 5.3). 
Piojections based on past experience suggest that 
such expenditures will continue to increase in the 
future. These increases, however, must be consid- 
ered in the context of rises i- the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI), refleexjng inflation in the economy as a 
whole, and in .he Higher Education Price Index 
(HEPI), which indicates 'price changes in higher 
education (entry 5 9). The HEPI is based on the 
pric .s of i«c basic goods anc ser/ices purchased by 
universiti and colleges through current funds edu- 
cational anc' gpneral expenditures. Those goods and 
services include faculty, adminisli?tors and other 
professional sei*vice person^cJ. clerical, technical, 
service, and other non professional personnel, con- 
tracted services, such as data prpcessing. commu- 
nicatK)n. and fi;ansporlalion, supplies and materials, 
equipment, books and periodicals, and utilities. 

The CPI, which set prices m fiscal year 1967 equal 
to Ln^index of lOO, stood at about 176 in fiacal year 
1977, reflecting inflatiop. In contrast, the Higher 
Education Price Index, whicn !:^so was *^t equal to 
100 in* 1967, had risen to almost 189. Thus the costs 
of goods and services purchased by colleges and 
universities had risen more than those purchased by 
the general consumer, as indicated b> the CPI 



Increases in the prices (and hence the indexes) of the 
specific goods and services purchased by higher- 
education institutions show consid^able diversity. 
The cost of utilities, whicb include natural gas, 
residual fuels, commercial power^ and water and 
sew;:rage, has risen substantially. In 1977, the higher 
education index for utilities wa-, up to about 258. 
The prices of books and periodicals, howevei;^ had 
risen even more and its index stood at almost 26B. At 
the same, time, the index of faculty salaries in 1977 
was only at about 169, although ihe faculty fringe 
benefit« index levei had increased at a somewhat 
higher rate. In sum, while inflation has ditfcrentialiy 
affected the various goods and ser\'ices purchased 
by colleges and univcr^iUes, its effect cn higher 
education ir, general has been greater ihin on the 
economy ai a whole. The recent increase in Social 
Security taxes, which involves increasing both the 
maximum taxable earnings and the tax contribution 
rate, is also likely to increase costs more among 
institutions of higher education than in the economy 
as a whole. The new Social Security taxes make 
tinployees more expensive and difierentialiy affect 
labor intensive industries thatliave limited ability to 
increase their productivity levels. 

A general indicf.tor of the financial condition of 
institution? of higher education is the level of **stu- 
dent educ. .*ion" expenditures per full-time-equiva- 
lent student (entry 5.10). These expenditures in^ticate 
the levci of resources pJlocated by institutions of 
higher education for purposes of "^'student educa- 
tion," as opposed to their various other functions, 
such as private service or research. Adjusting these 
expenditures for inflation (by using constant 1976-77 
dollars) allows a comparison over time. Since 1967, 
private institutions of higher education have spent 
more per full-time-equivalent student than public 
institutions on **student- education." In fiscal year 
1977, private institutions spent $3,805 per full- 
time-equivalent student, while public institutions 
spent $2,804. These amounts are greater than such 
expenditures for 1976, but down from the peak yea 
of 1973 for private institutions, when $4,135 per full- 
time-equivalent student was spent, and of 1974 for 

public institutions, when $2,972 was spent. 

\ 
\ 
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The Strjdent and Fami!y*s Perspective 
The problem of financing higher education can also 
be examined from the viewpoint of students and 
their families. Since student tuition and fees consti- 
tute an important part of i|he revenues of institutions 
of higher education, especially private institutions, 
the problems that students and their families have in 
paying for a college education are also felt by the 
institution. 

* . \ 

x\lmost two-thirds of all entering freshmen in fall 
1977 expressed concern about their ability to finance 
iheir college education. The magnitude of their 
problem of paying for a higher education is 
suggested by ^he actual expenditures reported by 
participants in the National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972 (NLS), a number of 
whom recently completed 4 years of colhge (entry 
5.11) Bot^ the total expenditures and the patterns of 
expenditures found among the various types of stu- 
* dents are of interest. Over the period in question, 
average expenditures increased from $1,794 in 
1972-73 to $2,795 in 1975-76 for all students attend- 
ing all types of institutions of higher education. 
Some of this increase was due to increased costs for 
tuition, room and board, and other expenses, but 
some also resulted from the smaller percentage of 
students attending 2-year institutions during the lat- 
ter 2 years. 
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More interesting is the pattern of differences in 
expenditures among students classified in terms of 
ability, race or ethnicity, sex, and family socio- 
economic status. Among students grouped by 
ability, the amount spent on education is positively 
related to ability. In terms of race and/or ethnicity 
there were substantial differences among the various 
groups. White students reported spending the most, 
followed by those other than black or Hispanic. 
Comparing black and Hispanic students, blacks re- 
ported spending more in 1972-73, but Hispanics 
spent more in 1975-76. Between the sexes, females 
spent slightly more in 1972-73, but males spent more 
Jn each of the other years. Finally, among all stu- 
dents there is a relationship between a student's 
socioeconomic status (SES) and his or her total 
educational expenses, with those of highest SES 
spending the most, except for those attending 
2-year institutions in 1974-75 and 1975-76. 

To finance their education, students use a variety of 
sources, as data also reported by participants in the 
NLS indicate (entry 5.12). Data from 1972-73 show 
that the degree to which various sources are drawn 
uj)on is associated with the characteristics of the 
students. The lower the family income reported by 
the student, the more likely he or she is to depend 
uprn funds in the form of grants, transfer payments 
(i.e., veterans's readjustment and Social Security 
benefits), loans, and term-time work, and the less 
likely is he or she to depend on contributions by 
parents. In contrast, a student's ability shows little 
association with the sources used, although a low 
ability student is slightly more likely to use his or her 
own savings, while a high ability student is slightly 
more likely to have received funds as a grant or 
transfer payment. In terms of racial or ethnic back- 
ground, greater differences are again apparent: a ^ 
white student is less likely to get grants or transfer 
payments and more likely to rely upon contributions 
of parents. He or she is also slightly more likely to 
use his or her own savings. Between the sexes, a 
female is more likely to get parental contributions, 
and a male to have drawn upon his own savings. 
Among all students, parental contributions are the 
largest source of funds. 



Given that students are more dependent upon con- 
tributions from parents than from other sources, it is 
worth looking at the level, of average student 
charges for college as a proportion of median faitiily 
(gross) income (entry 5.13). There was little chan^ 
from 1967 to 1976 in average charges for tuition, 
board and room per full-time undergraduate (resi- 
dent degree-credit) student in relation to the median 
(gross) income of all families. Although these data 
suggest that a higher education has not become 
relatively more expensive over time in terms of the 
median (gross) mcome of families, a caveat is in 
order. This finding may not hold if education 
charges are related to net income (i.e., after taxes) 
since the higher incomes reported by people due to 
inflation subject many people to higher tax rates. 

A related factor that may make it more difficult for 
families to provide financial assistance to college-age 
children is what David Goldberg and Albert An- 
derson call the **sjbling squeeze" (entry 5. 14) This is 
the phenomenon resulting from past patterns of 
births, especially during the "baby boom** years, 
whereby some families now have more children of 
college-age (18 to 21 years) at one time. This makes 
It more difficult for a family to provide assistance to 
all of their children at the same time. Census data 
from 1960 and 1970 show that for the present and 
near future (through approximately 1981) the 
proportion of families having an 18-year-old child 
and another child of college age is greater than past 
levels or levels that will occur in the mid-1980s after 
the baby boom children have passed college age. It 
can also be seen that this pattern is found relatively 
more frequently among black than among >vhite 
families. 



An important policy issue related to financing 
higher education is the distribution of financial aid to 
students. There are several types of aid. grants and ^ 
scholai^hips, which do not have to be repaid; term- 
time jobs, loans, which must be repaid; and transfer 
benefits (veterans readjustment and Social Security 
[old age, survivors, and handicapped insurance] 
benefits). About 33 percent of the freshmen in 1977 
reported receivipg aid from the OE's Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant program (entry 5.15). The 
next most frequently cited source of aid was State 
grants (21 percent), followed by College Work- 
Study (16 percen ), GSL loans (13 percent), NDSL 
loans (11 percent;, and SEOG grants (9 percent). In 
comparison, about 80 percent of the freshmen re- 
ceived aid from their parents. 

Data from the National Longitudinal Study indicate 
the characteristics of students receiving aid in 
' 1972-73, before the full impact of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (expanding the BEOG pro- 
gram) was felt. These data indicate that the propor- 
tion of students receiving aid of any type (except 
from parents) was about 56 percent (entry 5.16). 
Rates of aid received varied by family income, 
racial/ethnic group, and achievement group, as well 
as by type of institution attended. The likelihood of 
obtaining aid was inversely related to family income, 
with students from low-income families most likely 
to report having received financial assistance. 
Among racial/ethnic groups, white students were 
least likely to receive aid, and black students most 
likely. When classified by ability, only students of 
highest ability report a higher than average rate of 
receipt of aid. Type of institution attended also 
affected the probability of receiving aid, with those 
attending private institutions reporting a higher 
incidence of aid. 
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The composition pf the ^id packages" (Federal— 
, grant, work-study positio^, loan, transfer benefit— 
^r non-Federal) varied considerably among 1972-73 
full-time freshman NLS participants (entry 5.17). 
The amount oP total and Federal aid received was 
^inversely related to a student's family income. 
Among low-income students receiving aid, for 
example, the share of assistance of Federal origin 
was about 61 percent; among higher income students 
it was about 42 percent. Non-Federal aid to a stu- 
dent, oil the other hand, increased slightly as family 
mcome increased. Composition of aid packages also 
varied according to ability level.^While lotal aid was 
positively related to a student's ability group. Feder- 
al aid both in absolute and relative terms was in- 
versely related. Among racial and ethnic groups, 
black students receive the most total and Federal 
aid. Students' aid packages also differed in composi- 
tion depending upon the control of the institution 
they attended. While students attending public in- 
stitutions received proportionately more aid from 
Federal sources, students attending private institu- 
tions received more Federal aid dollars. 



Given the importance of federal aid, a closer exami- 
nation of the amount and type of Federal money 
available to assist all types of students is warranted 
(entry 5.18). In 1977 Federal expenditures for stu- 
dent support were estimated to amount to S7.9 
billion, up from $1.5 billion in 1968, but down from 
$8.2 billion in 1976. As of 1976, the greatest increase 
in aid, both absolutely and relatively, was in veter- 
ans readjustment benefits. Such benefits are awarded 
to veterans enrolled in approved educational or 
training programs. Men and women in active service/ 
before January 1, 1977, automatically receive $2^ 
or more a month for up to 36 months. Those wHo 
entered service after that date who want education^ 
benefits after service must contribute a portiojr of 
their service pay for at least ^- months to aiwrauca- 
tional assistance fund. The Vei. >s Adj«fnistration 
then matches every dollar contnj^jitra by the vet- 
eran with two dollars. 

In 1968 veterans readjustment benefits constituted 
about 27 percent of all Federal expenditures for 
student support. In 1976 they represented almost 53 
percent of such expenditures, although they are 
expected to become less important in the next few 
years. Expenditures for the BEOG, CWS, and 
SEOG programs also increased substantially after 
1974. They reached \9 percent oTall Federal student 
supp>ort in 1976 and are expected to increase over 
the next several years. In contrast. Federal expendi- 
tures for student loans have generally been decreas- 
ing as a share of Federal student support and are 
expected to be further reduced by 1978. 
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As noted in chapter 3 a longstanding concern of 
many educators has been to increase the access of 
students, such as the poor, traditionally excluded 
from institutions of higher education. OE has ad- 
dressed this concern in its aid programs (entry 5.19). 
Students whose parental incomes are less than 
$7,500 constitute about 33 percent of all student 
recipients of OE aid, while those whose family 
incomes are $15,000 or more make up only 9 percent 
of aided students. Independent undergraduate or 
graduate students constitute 28 percent of all stu- 
dents getting assistance from the Office of Educa- 
tion. The types of aid students receive from OE are 
also associated with their parental income level. 
BEOG grants aie most likely to go to students 
whose parents earn less than $7,500, while GSL 
loans are most likely to go to students whose paren- 
tal income is $15,000 and over or to independent 
students. The other types of aid are more likely to go 
to the students whose parents earn under $7,500. 

Student aid distributed as Social Security benefits 
and as veterans readjustment benefits (**GI Bill" 
benefits) also helps those in financial need (entry 
5.20). This is especially the case among recipients of 
veterans readjustment benefits, 49 percent of whom 
report earning less than $7,500 a year. Among stu- 
dents receiving Social Security benefits, 46 percent 
(and 39 percent of all beneficiaries attending college) 
veport family incomes of less than $8,000. The pay- 
ments -recefved by students under this program are 
made to 19- to 21 -year-old children of deceased, 
retired, or <l)$abied workers as long as the students 
remain unrnarried and attend college full-time. Bene- 
fit levels are based on the Social Security contribu- 
tions made by the wage earner. 



Perhaps the most important consideration in financ- 
ing ^igher education is the net price of going to 
college. Net price is the difference between the total 
expeases required for college minus the sum of 
family resources and grant aid (including BEOG, 
SEOG, State aid, local and private scholarships, 
Veterans' benefits and Social Security dependence 
benefits). It is the **cost" that largely accrues to the 
student, and which, in most cases, must be met by 
loans or part-time work. In evaluating the accessibil- 
ity of college to students from all income levels, oet 
price is a basic consideration. While net price is 
obviously related to the amount charged by colleges 
for tuition and fees, of special interest is its variation 
across parental income levels (entry 5.21). In general 
net price tends to increase slightly as parental in- 
come increases up to a level of $20,000 a year. Then 
it declines substantially, especially amon^ students 
who come from families earning $30,000 or more. 
Except for those students from families having 
parental incomes of $20,000 or morCj^thtn, net price 
has little association with parental income. These 
data suggest that substantial progress has been made 
in making college accessible to sti/dents without 
regard to the level of income of their parents. 
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Table 5.1 • , 

Current funds expenditures and mandatory transfers of iWtitutions of higher education, 
by control 'and level of institution ana by purpose: 1975*76 



4> 






Public 












Private 




— 




Purpose 


Universities 





Other 4'ye3r 




2-year 




Universities 


Other 4-year 


2-yeaf 








,Per- 


Amount 


Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Pef^ 




Amount 


'cent 


cent 


Amount 


cent 


Amount 


cent 


Amount 


cent 


Amount 


cent 












(Amounts in thousands) 












TOTAL 


$11,081,437 


1000 


510,310,430 


1000 


$4,792,089 


100 0 


55.996,450 


100 0 


$6,422,901 


100 0 


$299,869 


1000 


Educational and general 


8.715,556 


78 7 


8,078,014 


78 3 


4,489,432 


93 7 


4,336,017 


72 3 


4,733.462 


/3 7 


246.204 


821 


Student education ' 


5,953,472 


53.7 


6,817,843 


66.1 


4,147,979 


$6.6 


2,924.103 


48.8 


3,830,663 


59.6 


216.299 


72.1 


Research * 


1,565,659 


14.1 


574.046 


5.6 


14,736 . 


0.3 


925,223 


15.4 


206,777 


3.2 


922 


&.3 


Scholarships and fellowships ' 


355.164 


3.2- 


305,669 


3.0 


137,682 


2.9 


349,920 


5.8 


468,732 


7,3 


18.692 


6J 


Public service 


728,537 


6.6 


226J98 


2.2 


80,373 


1.7 


88,744 


1.5 


111,863 


1.7 


2.284 


0.8 


Mandatory transfers * 


li2,725 


1.0 


153.657 


1.5 


108,656 


2.3 


48,027 


0.8 


115.426 


1.8 


8.007 


2.7 


Auxiliary enterprises ^ 


1.406,845 


12.7 


1.118.757 


10.9 


302.514 


6.3 


577,242 


9.6 


1.017,818 


15.8 


53.665 


17.9 


Hospitals and independent 


























operations * 


959.032 


8.7 


1,113.659 


10.8 


143 


(') 


1,083.192 


18.1 


671.621 


10.5 


, 0 


0 



■ Includes instruction, academic support, libraries, institutional support, student services and operation and maintenance of the plant These are the items most 
nearly comparable to "student education" expenditures reported pnor to 1974-75 

' fnclirdes ail sponsored research and other separately budgeted research! with the exception of federally funaed research and development centers which are 
included under "independent operations" 

' Moneys gn/en m the form of outnQht grants and trainee stipends to individuals enrolled m formal coursework. either for credit or not Includes aid in the form of 
tuition or fee remissions Pnor to 1974-75 this category was entitled "student aid" and was not an educational and ger.eral item 
''Mandatory transfers from .current funds are those that must be made to fulfill a binding legal obligation of the instituticr Includes debt service provisions 
relating to academic buitdings, including amounts set aside for debt retirement and interest, and required provisions for reni^wal and replacements to the extent 
fwi financed from other sources ^ - 

^includes residence halls, food services, college store, and intercollegiate athletics lnciu(ies mandatory transfers from auxiliary entorpnses ; 
'includes expenditures for hospitals end for independent operations which are generally limited to expenditures of federally funded research and 
developn>ent centers Includes mandatory transfers from hospitals and independent operations 
^less than 0 05 percent 

NOTE Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 5.1 

Distribution of Current Funds Expenditures of Institutions of Hi^er Education 



Current funds expenditure 
patterns vary among 
universities, other 4-ycar 
institutions, and 2-year 
institutions Compared to 
2*year institutions, 
universities and other 4-year 
institutions spend 
proportionally more on 
research and less on "student 
education." 
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Table 5 J 

Current funds rerenues cf institutions of higher education, by control and level of 
institution and by source of revenue: 1975-76 



M)i»c PfMte 



Sourct 




Unrversities 




Other 4<year 




2-year 




Untvers«t»e$ 




Other 4year 




2year 








Amount 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


Per. 
cent 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


Per. 
cent 


Amount 


P«. 
cent 


Amount 


Per- 
cant 


\ 












(Amounts in thouunds) 












TOTAL 




$1U21.977 


1000 


$10,519,424 


100 0 


$4,993,497 


1000 


$6,061,835 


1000 


$6,495,804 


1000 


$310,629 


1000 


Turtion mk! fits f rotn students 




1,438,651 


12.7 


1 309,623 ' 


12.5 


729.292 


14A 


1,681.092 


27.7 


2,847.025 


43J 


166.259 


93J5 






2,007,136 


17.7 


1.597.005 


1U 


396.981 




1.645,020 


27.1 


812.562 


123 


18.476 


5J 


Unristricted ^proprutwns 
Unrtstrictid pants md contricts 
RtstfMid If ints md contf acts 
UwJi^iindint op«atioi(S (FHIDC) > , 




265^ 
204.766 

1 ,JJ7. 10 / 

197,365 


23 
18 
11.8 
17 


402.863 
98.915 
894.707 
200,520 


38 
09 
85 
19 


113.747 
19.343 
263.828 
63 


23 
04 
53 
<i> 


69.155 
231,917 
958.428 
385.520 


11 
38 
15,8 
64 


52,511 
65,856 
414345 

279.850 


08 
10 
64 
43 


2.933 
1,881 
13.650 
12 


09 
06 
4.4 
<t) 


Statt fowfwntnts . . 




4.723.670 


41.7 


5.000.755 


47J 


2,233.912 


44.7 


137.858 


13 


150.982 


23 


8,709 


2J 


Uiirtstrictad iippropnitiofts 
Unrtstrictfd pints and c^mtracts 
Rtstnctad pants and contracts 




4,536.725 
12.030 
174,915 


401 

01 
15 


4.874.528 
9.355 
116.872 


463 

(1) 

1.1 


2,153,811 
13,527 
fi6.57« 


431 

03 
13 


72343 
6.066 
59,449 


12 
01 
IG 


94,546 
13.955 
42.481 


15 
02 
07 


4.046 
2.432 
2.231 


13 
08 
07 


locat lovtmmwts 




48,582 


0.4 


266.538 


2.5 


1,184.408 


23.7 


76,110 


U 


38,986 


OJ 


2351 


OJ 


Unrastrlctad appropmtions 
Unrestrictad grants and contracts 
(ttstrktad pants and contracts 




27.195 
1,601 
19.786 


02 
<t> 

02 


219,598 
1,841 
45.099 


21 
It) 

04 


1,168.800 
3,816 
11.7S2 


234 

02 


74 

7.469 
68,567 


<i> 
01 
11 


2.304 
3,006 
33,676 


<i) 
It) 
05 


1.573 
413 

365 


05 
0.1 
01 


Prhnti irfts, pants, )nd contracts 




403.720 




189,223 


U 


23.466 


OJ 


558,407 


12 


704340 


10J 


37,880 


1t2 


Unrastricted 
Restricted 




32,294 
371.426 


03 
33 


17.974 
171.249 


02 
16 


8,782 
14,684 


02 
03 


182422 
375.785 


30 
62 


521379 
182,961 


80 
2 8. 


33318 
4.562 


107 

1.5 


endowment tncome 




66.026 


OJ 


28.599 


OJ 


2373 


(1) 


325,847 


S.4 


259,639 


4.0 


4.987 


1J 


Unrestricted 
Restricted 




28 672 
37,354 


03 
03 


11718 
14.881 


01 
01 


2,199 
173 


<t> 
<i> 


148.148 
17?,699 


2.4 
29 


170.899 
88.740 


26 
14 

♦ 


4,304 

683 


L4 
02 


Siks and s»onces 




2,410.198 


2U 


1.958.039 


1M 


317.882 


0.4 


1,474.718 


24J 


1,4(4,887 


22.r 


'61.607 


1U 


Cducitionai ectrnties 
Aujultary entarpris» 
Hospttils 




279.703 
1.465.763 
664.732 


25 
12,9 
59 


124,118 
1.125.304 
708.667 


1.2 
107 
67 


19.437 
298.445 
0 


04 
60 
00 


170.180 
568.945 
735.593 


28 
94 

121 


49,959 
1.029,579 
3 85,349 


08 
i59 
59 


2.022 
59.585 
0 


07 
192 
00 


Ottxr sources 




223.994 


10 


169.592 


U 


100,184 


2.0 


162.784 


2.7 


217,886 


14 


10359 


3J 



'G»o«f&tfy mdudes only ttv>M revenuee ttsooatect with m«|of fed^raiV funcJod research &od dovotopmem centers 
*L*e« thtn 0 05 p«rc«nl 

NOTE' D«t«<t8 m$!f not add to totals tiecauM of routiding 

SOURCE U S DafMirtmeot of H«aJm, Education, and Wetfaro, Nattor^ Center for Education Statistics, unput>i>s^ed tabulatxx\s 
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Chart 5.2 

Current Funds Re?enues of Institutions of Higher Education 



The largest share of the 
current funds revenues for 
public institutions of higher 
education comes from State 
governments; for private 
institutions, it comes from 
tuition and fees from 
students. 
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Table 5.3 

Estimated expenditures of institutions of higher education, by source of funds and 
control of institution: 1968 to 1978 

/ 



School year ending 

Source ol funds by 

control of institution 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1977 



(Amount in billions) 



TOTAL 


$19.9 


$24.7 


$29.2 


$34.3 




>43.3 


Federal 


3.8 


4.1 


4.6 


5.1 


6.5 


7.0 


State . 


4.8 


6.4 


7.8 


9.7 


12.8 


13.5 


Local 


0.6 


0.9 


1.1 


r.4 


1.7 


1.8 


Other 


10.7 


13.3 


15.7 


18.1 




lo.Z 


Public 


12 3 


158 


:«i 


22 9 


c6 1 


in o 
JU c 


Federal 


2 1 


24 


2.8 


32 


'^0 


43 


State 


47 


63 


/6 


94 


12 5 


13 2 


Local 


06 


.0.8 


10 


1 3 


16 


1 7 


Other 


4 9 


63 


77 


90 


1 1 n 
11 U 


I 1 c 

II 0 


Nonpublic 


7 6 


89 


101 


114 


lie 


1>I 7 
14 / 


Federal 


1 7 


1 7 


18 


1 7 


25 


27 


State 


01 


01 


02 


03 


03 


03 


Local 


(*) 


01 


01 


01 


01 


0 1 


Other 


.58 


70 


80 


9 1 


10 7 


116 






Percentage distribution 






TOTAL 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


100 0 


Federal 


191 


16 6 


15 7 


14 9 


152 


15 4 


State 


24 1 


25.9 


26.7 


28 3 


300 


29 7 


Local 


3.0 


36 


38 


4 1 


40 


39 


Other 


53 8 


53.9 


53 8 


52 7 


508 , 


510 


Public 


loO.O 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


Federal <. 


17.3 


14.9 


14 7 


14.1 


13.8 


13.8 


State 


38.2 


39.7 


39 7 


41.1 


43 0 


43.0 


Local 


4.6 


5.1 


54 


55 


54 


^ 5.4 


Other 


39.9 


40 3 


40 2 


39 3 


37 8 


37.8 


Nonpubhc 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


100.0 


Federal 


22.1 


18 8 


18 3 


17 1 


18.1 


18-1 


State 


1.3 


16 


20 


25 


23 


2.3 


Local 


0.3 


07 


05 


06 


C8 


0.8 


Other 


76.3 


78 9 


79 2 


7^8 


78 8 


78.8 



'Loss than S50 million 

NOTE OotSiis may not add tu totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Wellare. Natwnal Center (or 
Education Statistfcs. Profecttons of Educational Statistics to 1979- i9eo, and 
Proiections of Education Statistics to 1986-67, forthcoming 
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dart 5 J 

Estimated Expenditures of Institutions of Higher Education, by Source 



The proportiotv of 
expenditures coming from 
Federal sources has 
decreased from 19.1 percent 
in 1968 to 15.4 percent in 
19T7, whiJe that coming from 
States has increased from 
24.1 percent to 29.7 percent. 
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Table 5.4 

Federal expenditures on higher education, by type of support and by level of 
institution of higher education: Fiscal years 1967 to 1978 



Type of support and level of 
institution 



Actual 



Estimated 



Type of support: 

Total . . . . \ 

Student support . . . 
Institutional support: 

Current operations . 

Facilitie$'-;equipment 

Teacher training . . . 

Educational research . 



Total 

Student support . . . 
Institutional support: 

Current operations . 

Facilities-^uipment 
Teacher training . . 
Educational research 



1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 












(In millions) 












$1099 
9M 


$2,930 
1,455 


13.015 
1,$88 


$3,633 
2.128 


$4^82 

2.997 


$4483 $5,801 
3.375 4.221 


$5^ 
4.391 


$8,298 
6.558 


$9,901 
8,178 


$9,480 
7.886 


$8,193 
6.704 


208 
818 

jss 


4» 
954 
76 
16 


452 
761 
87 

27 


659 
800 
21 
25 


864 

* 622 
'56 
»43 


902 1.010 
487 491 
67 46 
52 33 


1.083 
432 
45 
41 


1.286 
375 
23 
56 


1,381 
276 
18 
48 


1.308 
190 
34 
62 


1.201 
166 
36 
86 










Percentage distribution 












100.0 
47.6 


100.0 
49.7 


100.0 
56.0 


100.0 
58.6 


100.0 
65.4 


100.0 1000 
69.1 72.8 


100.0 
73.3 


100.0 
79.0 


100.0 
82.6 


100.0 
83.1 


100.0 
81.8 


10.1 
39.5 

|2.9 


r.6 

32.6 
2.5 
0.5 


15.0 
25.2 
2.9 
0.9 


18,1 
22.0 
0.6 
07 


18<9 
13.6 
1.2 
0.9 


18.5 17.4 
10.0 8.5 
1.3 0.8 
1.1 0.6 


18.1 
7.2 
0.8 
0.7 


15.5 
4.5 
0.3 
0.7 


1j.9 
2.8 
0.2 
0.5 


13.8 
2.0 
0.4 
0.7 


14.7 
2.0 
0.4 
1.0 



Level of institution: 

Total .... 

2-year institution . . . 
Other undergraduate 
GraOudte and professional 



Total 

2*year institution .... 
Other undergraduate 
Graduate ana professional 



(In millions) 
$4,883 $5,801 



956, 
2.808 
1.119 



$5,992 
1.572 
3.166 
1.254 



1,302 
3,220 
1.279 

Percentage distribution 

[M 100.0 100.0 100.0 

M 19.6 22.4 26 2 

» 57.5 55.6 52.8 

A 11^ 22.0 20 9 



$8,298 


$9,901 


$9,480 


$8,193 


2,730 


3,473 


3,274 


2.868 


4.060 


4,766 


4.899 


4.139 


1.508 


1,662 


1,307 


1,186 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


32.9 


35.1 


34.5 


35.0 


48.9 


48.1 


51.7 


50.5 


18.2 


16.8 


13.8 


14.5 



> Slight change m definition occurred in 1971 
' Consistent data not available 

SOURCE Executive Offce of the president, Offic&of Managomeni and Budget, SpeasJ Anatys&s, Budget of the Jntted States Government, various years. 
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Chart 5.4 

Federal Expenditures on Higher Education, by Type of Support 



The share of Federal 
expenditures for higher 
education allocated to 
student support has increased 
fronT.47.6 percent m 1967 to 
82.6 percent in 1976. 



ERLC 



Ejcpenditures. in bttas 
S14-1 



Estimated 



SI?- 



$10- 




^ Student support 
I Facilities 



1971--^ 1973 .1975 
Rsca! year 

I Teacher training and educational research 
I Current operations 



1977 1978 



NCES 
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Table 5.5 

Percentage distribution of students and student^! receiving aid under U.S. Office of Education 
assistance programs, by control and lefel of institution: 1976-77 



Institution by control and level 

Total number (in thousands) 

Total percent 

PUBLIC. TOTAL 
University 
Other 4-year 
2-year . 

PRIVATE. TOTAL 
University 
Other 4-year 
t-year 



Enroll- 
ment 


lotal 
aided 

(undupli- 
cated 

count) ' 






Program ^ 






6E0G 


SEOG 


CWS 


NDSL 


GSL 


11.012 


1.937 ' 


1.411 


432 


698 


757 


695 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


78.6 
18.9 
25.6 
• 34.1 


72.6 
19.3 
24.8 
28.5 


79 9 
•.6 

^.5 


63.3 
17.7 
24.9 
20.6 


64.1 
. 17.8 
25.5 
20.8 


61.4 
25.9 
25.9 
9.6 


56.0 
25.4 
22,5 
8.0 


21.4 
8.4 

13.9 
1.2 


27.4 
5.8 

19.3 
2.3 


20.1 
3.2 

14.6 
2.3 


36.7 
6.1 

26.0 
4.6 


35.9 
6.8 

26.0 
3.1 


38.6 
10.2 
25.7 
2.6 


44.0 
16.2 
26.1 
1.7 



' Excludes Guaranteod Student Loan Program 

' 3EOG BasKJ Educatioriai Opportunity Giant. SEOG Supptementa' *^ducet»onal Opportur^ty Grant. CWS 
College Wofli-Study. NOSU. Nationai Dtrect Student loan. GSL Guarr <teed Student Loan 

NOTE Details may not add to total t>ecause of rounding artd/or weighting of sampio results m making 
national estimates ^ 

SOURCE Amencan Council on Education, Higher Education Panet, EsUmatod Number of Student Aid 
Recants, i 976-77 
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Chart 5.5 

Institutions Enrolling Students Receiving U.S. Off cc of Education Assistance 



The proportion of students 
who receive OE rinAncial aid 
ts higher at pnvate than at 
public institutions. 



Percefilage dtstiibutioo 



100-1 



80- 



60- 



40- 




Mm 



2^ 




students 




m 



GSL 



Public, 



Private: 



Univefsittes mm Other 4-year institutions 



Universities 



Other 4-year institutions 



2-year institutions 



2-year institutions 



NCES 



ERIC 
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Table 5.6a 

Estimated percentage distribution of Federal tax expenditures,^ by income category: 
Fiscal year 1974 



Individual 
income category 



TOTAL 

Less than $7,000 
$7,000-$10,000 
$10,000-$15,000 
$15,000-320,000 
Over $20,000 

Total tax expenditures 
(in millions) 



Total educa- 
Total tax tion tax 
expenditures expenditures 



Exclusion of 
scholarships 
& fellowships 



Exclusion 
of Gl 
Bill benefits 



Deduction of 
contributions 



Parental ex- 
emptions for 
students age 
19 and over 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.0 


23^ 


47.6 


75.2 


0.3 


7.0 


7.6 


11.9 


21.0 


12.1 


0.6 


lS.3 


15.3 


17.5 


15.9 


5.5 


0.9 


32.4 


15.3 


11.9 


9.7 


3.5 


5.6 


19.7 


53,0 


34.8 


5.6 


3.8 


92.6 


25.7 


58,175 


$1.49a 


$195 


5290 


$355 


$655 



' Federal tax expenditures are revenre losses attrbutabie to Federal tax provisions which allow a special exciufio'-. 
exemption, or deduction from gross income or whjch provide a speciat credit, a preferential rate of tax. or a drlerrai of tax 
liability 

NOTE Details may not add to totals because of rounding 
SOURCE Congressiona/ Record June 2, 1975 S9 174-5 



Table 5.6b . . . v 

Estimated Fedeifal tax expenditures for higheK .education, by function: 



' Fiscal years 1974 to 1978 



Item 



1974 



Fiscal year 



1975 



1976 



1977 



(In millions) 



1073 



TOTAL .... 


$1,650 


$1,770 


$1,920^ 


/$2,010 


$2,100 


Veteran's readjustment benefits 


290 


255 


365 


255 


240 


Exclusion of scholarships 












and fellowships ... 


195 


200 


195 


250 


285 


Parental personal exemption for stu- 












dents age 19 and over . . 


655 


670 , 


720 


750 


770 


Deductibility of contributions 












to educational institutions by- 












Corporations 


155 


205 


190 


215 


240 


Individuals 


355 


440 


510 


540 


565 



' Estimated 

SOURCE Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budoot. Special 
Analyses, Budget of United States Government, 1976, 1977. and 1978. and Congressional 
Budget Office, Five-year Budget Projections, Fiscal yea'S 1978-82 
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Chart 5.6 

Federal Tax Expenditures* foi Education 



Most Federal tax 
expenditures for education 
occur through personal 
exemptions taken by parents 
of students aged 19 and over 
Over 50 percent of the 
Federal tax expenditures 
occurnng through this 
provision are made by- 
parents rarning not more 
than $15,000 a year 



ERLC 



Pecentage distribution 
100-1 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20- 



0-J 



Distribution by income category 
r 1 




Total 



Exchisjono? 
SdJOlarships Vetefa.TS 
and berefits 
felkwshtps 



Individirai income catEgory 

$20,000 or mofe W $15,000-20.000 

B Less than $7,000 
r^.^ ,1. , Amount by function 

S2.400-1 



$1,800- 



Oedoctwn 
of 

ccntnbutions 



$10.000-15.GO 



$1,200- 



SeOOH 



O-J 




1975 



Parenta) personal 
exempts for 
students age 19 
and over 



$7,000-10.000 




1978 (est ) 



Veteran's benefits ^ Scholarships and fellowships Wi Personal exemptions 
B Corporate deductions H Individual deductions 
•Federal tax e;{penditures are revenue losses attributable to Feoerat tax provisions 



NC£S 



234 



219 



Table 5.7 

Estimated voluntary support of higher education, by source: 1967 to 1976 



Source 



TOTAL ... . 
foundations . . . . 
Non-aiumni individuals. 
Alumni individuals . . 
Business corporations . 
Religious denominations 
Other .... 



TOTAL 
Foundations 

Non^alumm individuals . 
Alumni individuals 
Business corporations 
Religious denominations 
Other ... 



1967 1968 1969 



Academic year ending 
1970 1971 1972 1973 



1974 1975 1976 



(Amount in miHi )ns) 



$1^70 


$1,372 


$1,461 


$1,472 


$1,504 


$1,647 


$1,751 


$1,747 


$1.^5 


$1,891 


290 


321 


352 


359 


341 


427 


410 


417 


385 


431 


320 


349 


366 


366 


390 


«1 

^392 


469 


433 


400 


447 


278 


307 


353 


314 


373 


418 


397 


377 


461 


213 


214 


221 


222 


211 


223 


250 


276 


276 


298 


32 


102 


81 


83 


85 


82 


78 


91 


88 
143 


102 


78 


78 


88 


127 


104 


121 


126 


133 


153 



Percentage distribution 



1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


1000 


100 0 


22 8 


23 4 


24.1 


24 4 


22.5 


25.9 


234 


23.9 


25.2 


25 5 


25.1 


24 8 


26.6 


24 4 


268 


24.8 


21.9 


22.4 


24 1 


21.3 


24 6 


23.8 


239 


22.7 


16.S 


156 


15.1 


151 


139 


135 


142 


15 8 


7.2 


74 


56 


5.7 


56 


5.0 


45 


5.2 


61 


57 


60 


8 7 


68 


7.3 


72 


76 



1000 
23.0 
23. 
22 5 
16 5 
52 
89 



1000 
22.8 
23.6 
24.4 
15 7 
54 
81 



NOTE Details oiay not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCH Counol fof FinancjaJ M to Educatjon. Vofunt&ry Suppod of Education 1975-197S 
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Chart 5.7 

Voluntary Support of Higher Education 



Voluntary support of higher 
education Was at \is highest 
level ever m 1915-76, 
*$l,89l million. The largest 
share, about 24 percent, came 
from alumni 



J 



ERLC 



OoHars in millions 
52.000-1 



SI 800- 



Sl.eCOH 




1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 "'1974 19/5 1976 



Aca(JemH: year ending 

Other H Religious groups M Business organizations 
Alumni individuals Non-alumni individuals H Foundations 



NCCS 



23C 



221 



Table 5.8 

Expenditures for research and development by universities and colleges, by source: 1968-1977 



Source 



Total 

Federal government . . 

Industry 

Universities and colleges . 
Other nonprofit institutions 



Total 

Federal government . . 

Industry 

Universities and colleges . 
Other nonprofit institutions 



1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 197b » 1977 » 



$2,149 
1,573 
55 
390 
131 



100.0 
73 2 

2.6 
18.1 

6.1 



(Aniount in millions) 



$2,220 
1t595 
60 
420 
145 



100 0 
71.8 

27 
18.9 

6.5 



$2,335 
1,648 

461 

165 



100.0 
70.6 

26 
19 7 

7.1 



$2,500 
1.724 
70 
529 
177 



$2,676 
1,839 
75 
575 
187 



$2,940 

2,038 
85 
615 
202 



$3,017 
2,032 
96 
671 
218 



1000 
69.0 

2.8 
21.2 

71 



100 0 
68.7 

2.8 
21.5 

7.0 



$3,393 
2,285 
112 
741 
255 



Percentage distribution 



$;},660 $3,956 

2,450 2,634 

123 134 

808 863 

279 305 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


67.4 


67.3 


66 9 


66.6 


3.2 


3.3 


3,4 


3.4 


22.2 


218 


22.1 


22.3 


7.2 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 



' Estimated. 

SOURCE' National Science Foundation. National Patterns of R&D Resources, Funds and Manpower m the United States. 1953- 1977 
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Chart 5.8 

Universities and Colleges' Expenditures for Rv>$earch and Development by Source 



Tlie share of the expenditures 
for research and 
✓^evelopmOTt by universities 
and colleges coining from 
the Federal Government has 




Table 5.9 

Higher education price indexes and Consumer Price Index iCPI): Fiscal years, 1971 to 1977 



Fiscal year 

Price index ' 1971 1972 19/3 1974 1975 1976 1977 » 

(1967=100) 

Consumer Price Index (CPI) 119,0 123,3 128.2 139.7 155.2 166.2 175.8 

Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) . 128.6 135.8 143.0 153.1 166.2 177^ 188.6 

Se'ected KEPI component indexes*. 

Faculty Salary Index ? 127.2 131.7 137.4 144.4 1,'S2,3 161.1 168.7 

Facuity Fringe Benefits Index . . . 162.0 180^ 197.7 222.0 241.0 266.7 295.0 

Total Book and Periodical Index . . . 144.8 163.8 m.O 195.3 219.5 251.8 267.7 

Utilities Index' 114.6 122.4 129-0 158.3 202.9 219.1 258.1 



^ Based on a8sumptk>n that 1977 rate of inflation ts the wme as that of 19/6. 

* Based on average saiary for full-time faculty in all institutons t>ased on standard 9-nr.onth academtc year 
^inciudes natural gas. commercial power, reskktal fuels (heating oil). ar)d water and sewerage. 

SOURCE* U.i Department of Health, Education, and Wetfare. National Institute of Education, Hfgher 
Education Prices and Pnce Indexes: 1977 S*jpplement, D. Kent Halatead. 
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Chart 5,9 

Price Indexes for Higher Education 



Since 1967, pnccs foc4he 
goods and services typically 
purclused by institutions of 
higher education have 
Increased more than those 
purchased by the general 
consumer., 



Index value (1967=100) 




Fiscal year 



ERIC 
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Table 5.10 

^^Student education** expendititres per ful!-time--equiTaleiit student by institutions 
of higher education, by control: Fiscal years 1967 to 1977 



Control of institution 1967 1968 1S69 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 



(Constant 1976-77 dollars) 
13,106 |3,:65 $3^ 

2,834 2.8S1 2.9( 

Private 3.146 3.305 ?,653 3.774 3,859 3.994 4.135 4,0/9 3.844 3,767 3,805 



All institutions $2,650 $2,837 $2,985 $3,068 $3,106 $3,165 $3,254 $3,243 $3,108 $2,980 $3,040 

Public 2,407 2.623 . 2.712 2 796 2,834 2.881 2.963 2,972 2.863 2.744 2,804 



SOURCE. U.S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Prq/ections of Education Stattstfcs to 1 966-^7 
unpublished data. ^ 
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Chart 5.10 

"Student Education*^ Expenditures per Student by Institutions of Higher Education 



Since 1967, the relative 
increases in "student 
education** expenditures per 
full-time student have been 
greater at private than at 
public institutions. 



ERLC 



Constant 1976-77 (Jollars 
$4,500 n 



$3,500 



$2,500 




$1.: 



$5W- 



)J 

1967 



~i r I 1 1 T 1 r 

IS69 1971 1973 1975 
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PrivPl: MSt!'<jtiofis All institutions . ♦ . . hjbilc institutions 
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Table 5.11 

Total educational expenses of full-time college students ^ by ability level, racial/ethnic group, sex, and 
socioeconomic status and level of institution: 1972-73 to 1975-76 



Ability 



Racial/ethnic group 



Sex 



Socioeconomic status 



Year and level of institution 


All stu- 
dents 


Low 


Middle 


High 


White 


1972-73. 
Alt levels 
4-year 
2-year 


$1,7M 

2,205 
880 


$1»218 

1,631 
856 


$1^25 

1,973 
862 


$2,14B 

2,412 
922 


$1,828 

2,240 
901 


1973-74: 
All levels 
4-year 
2-year 


2,198 
2,513 
1,317 


1,527 
1,825 
1,222 


1,959 
2,294 
1,349 


2,467 
2,685 
1,319 


2,233 
2,538 
1,362 


1974-75 
All levels . 
4-year 
2-year 


2,657 
2,819 
1,654 


1,960 
2,297 
1,274 


2,388 
2,543 
1,699 


2,937 
3,027 
1,746 


2,710 
2,854 
1,704 


1975-76: 
All levels 
4'year 

2-year 


2,793 

2,887 
1,934 


2.420 
1,819 


2.547 

2,649 
1.824 


3.046 

3,075 
2,356 


2.842 

2,921 
1,967 



Black 



$1,632 

1,869 
879 



1,956 
2,193 
1,170 



2,398 
2,580 
1,444 



His- 
panic 



$1,154 

1,778 
544 



1.424 
1,9?7 
904 



2,127 
2.683 
1.259 



2.310 
2,494 
1,465 



Other Male Female Low Middle 



$1,726 

2,232 
783 



2.630 

2,897 
1.999 



$1,771 

2,^03 
852 



$1,818 

2,208 
914 



2,307 2,211 
2,747 2.531 
1,212 1,351 



2.340 2,713 
2,542 2,886 
1.725 1.733 



2.788 2.890 

2,839 2.991 
2,523 1.977 



$1,425 

1,809 
787 



2,590 
2,742 
1,541 



2,682 

2.767 
1.889 



$1,584 

1.990 
876 



2.179 1.821 1.995 
2,486 2.125 2.315 
1.289 1.217 1.292 



2.296 
2.471 
1.6^9 

2.361 
2.464 
1.908 



2.478 
2.648 
1.590 



2,653 

2.753 
1.873 



High 



$2,159 

2.517 
939 



2.494 
2.758 
1.418 



2.908 
3.041 
1.736 



3,031 

3.096 
2.057 



Mn the National Longitudinal Stixty of the Hig\) School Class of 1972 

SOURCE. U S LWpartmenl of Heaah, Education, and Welfare. National Centet tor Education Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972. unpublished data 
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Chart 5.11 

Higher Education Expenses of the H:gh School Qass of 1972 in 1972-73 and in 1975-76 



Education expenses of 
students vary according to 
their characten. tics 
Students who arc white, of 
high ability, or of h\i^ 
socioeconomic status spend 
more than do other students 



ERIC 



Amount 



Total 



1972-73 



Amount 






$2,400^ 






$2,100- 






$1,800- 






$1,500- 








$1,200- 








$900- 








$600- 








$300- 






i 
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panic 



^l»ty lUc«/Etliflldty 
1975-76 



Sodotconomlc 
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iUc«/£tlRlcity 
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WCfS — 
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Table 5.12 

Percentage distribution of ayerage student expenditures * for postsecondary education, 
by source, family income, student ability, ethnicity, and by sex: 1972-73 





Family income quartile 




Student ability group 






Ethnicity 






Sex 








Lower 


Upper 






Lower 


Upper 
















Source 


Low 


middle 


middle 


High 


Low 


middle 


middle 


High 


White 


BiacK Hispanic 


Other 


Male 


Female 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Grant and transfer . . 
Parents' contribution . 


30 


19 


13 


7 


13 


14 


14 


18 


13 


25 


28 


21 


15 


14 


31 


41 


50 


70 


52 


54 


56 


54 


55 


38 


40 


48- 


51 


58 


Student term-time 
































1 


6 


5 


2 


6 


4 


4 


3 


5 


S 


6 


7 


. 5 


4 


Student loan 


14 


12 


10 


4 


8 


10 


8 


8 


8 


14 


12 


7 


7 


10 


Student savings . . . . 


It 


22 


21 


16 


21 


18 


18 


17 


19 


14 


14 


17 


22 


18 



< Foe full-time studM^ in ;he National LongitudinaJ Stixty c? Scrtool Qtst of 1972. 

NOTE: DetiNK may not add to totals t)acauaa of rounding 

SOURCE. U.S. Od|^artm«m of Haatth. Education, and Watfara. Natk>nal Ontar for Educatk>n Stati3t)C8, "Student Rnanctal Ajd InstitutionQl PackagtnQ and 
Fan^ Expandmjre Pattant^/* AJan P. Wagnar and Loia D. Rica. 
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Chart 5.12 

Distribution of Student Expenditures for Postsecondary Education by Source 



The shares of studenu' 
expenditures coming from 
dtfTerent sources vary 
according to students' 
characteristics. Students who 
are blick» Hispanic, or vwhose 
family income is low receive 
proportionately more 
hnancia] support in th:. form 
of grants and transfers. 
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80 
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Table 5.13 

Median family income by racial/ethnic group, and student charges by type and 
control of institution: 1967 to 1976 



Item 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Academic year beginning 
1970 1971 1972 


1973 


1974 


^^75 


1976 


Median income of* 


















/ 

1 




All families .... 

White families 

Black families 

Families with head of Spanish origin . . 


$7,933 
8,234 
4,875 

(M 


$8,632 
8.937 
5,360 
(M 


$9,433 
9,794 
5.999 
(') 


$9,867 
10,236 

6,279 

{') 


$10 285 
10.672 
6,440 

{') 


$11,116 
11,549 
6.864 
8.183 


$12,051 
12.595 
7,269 
8.715 


$12,902 
13,408 
8,005 
9.540 


$13,719 
14.268 
8.779 
9,551 


$14,958 
15.537 
9,2<2 
10.259 


Total tuition, board and room charges.^ 


















• 




University: 

Public ... 

Private ... 


$1,199 
2,545 


$1,245 
2,673 


$1,362 
2,920 


tl All 

3,163 


3,375 


3,512 


$1,707 
3.717 


$1,797 
3.962 


$1,937 
4.344 


$2,073 
4.849 


Other 4-year' 

Public 

Private 


997 
2.104 


1.063 
2.237 


1.13? 
2.420 


1.206 
2.599 


1,263 
2,748 


1.460 
2.934 


1.506 
3.040 


1.579 
3.227 


1.684 
3.474 


1,854 
3.775 


2*year- 

Public 

Private 


789 
1,762 


883 
1.876 


951 
1.993 


1.018 
2.103 


1.073 
2.186 


1.197 
2.273 


1.274 
2,410 


1.381 
2.504 


1,482 
2.770 


1.603 
3.004 


Total tuition, board and room charges as 
percent of median income of all families 
for. 






















University- 
Public 

Private 


15.1 
32.1 


14.4 
31.0 


14.4 
30.9 


15.0 
32.0 


15.4 
32.8 


15.0 
31.6 


14.2 
3C.8 


13.9 
30.7 


14.1 
317 


13.9 
32.4 


Other 4 year: 

Public 

Private 


12.6 
26.5 


12.3 
25.9 


12.0 
25.7 


12.2 
26.3 


12.3 
28.7 


13.1 
26.4 


12.5 
25.2 


12.2 
25.0 


12.3 
25.3 


12.4 
25.2 


2-year. 

Public 

Private 


9.9 
22.2 


10.2 
21.7 


10.1 
21.1 


10.3 
21.3 


10.4 
21.3 


10.8 
20.4 


10.6 
20.0 


107 
19.4 


10.8 
20.2 


107 
20.1 



' Not available 

* Estimated average charge per full-time undergraduate resident degree-credit student for academic year t)eginning m fal! of the year indicated 

SOURCES U S Department of CommGrce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Senes P-60, Nos 105 and 107 and J S Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, Natiorsl Center for Education Statistics, Profocttons of Bducabon Statistics to 1936^7, forthcoming 
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Chart 5,13 

Student Charges as a Percent of Median Family Income 



Student charges for tuition, 
board, and room at 
institutions of higher 
education as a percentage of 
median family income have 
varied little since 1967. 
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Table 5.14 

Estimated percent of families with an 18-year»old child and at least one other child 18 to 21 years old, 
by race and education of head of household: 1965 to 1985 



Percent of families with an IS-year-oid child and 
at i^ast one other child 18 to 21 years old 



Race Education of head of household 



Not a 4 or 

White' Black ^^8^, ^"0^6 

school school Some years of 

graduate graduate college college 



1965 


3,338 


35.4 


33.7 


53.0 


40 7 


30.9 


29 8 


31.1 


1966 . 


3.366 


35.4 


33.9 


49^ 


41.0 


30.0 


315 


351 


1967 . . 


3.256 


42.3 


40.8 


54.4 


484 


38.1 


36.0 


36.0 


1968. . - 


3,279 


46.0 


44^ 


57.3 


50 9 


43.0 


40.7 


40,0 


1969 


3,266 


45.8 


44^ 


58.3 


510 


42.8 


41.2 


39,5 


1970 


3.393 


452 


43.4 


60.0 


50.3 


42.1 


41.0 


411 


1971 . 


3,523 


45.7 


44.0 


59.8 


50 2 


43.4 


42 0 


42.3 


1972 


3.615 


47.0 


45.4 


59.8 


518 


43.8 


45.1 


44 2 


1973 


3.710 


48.4 


47.0 


59.1 


52 9 


45.3 


46 A 


47 8 


1974, 


3.692 


49.4 


47.7 


82.1 


53 4 


46.9 


47 7 


47.9 


1975 


3,875 


48.4 


47.1 


57.6 


51.9 


46.8 


47 0 


455 


1976 


3.980 


49.6 


48^ 


59^ 


52 8 


48 3 


47 4 


48.5 


1977 


3,933 


51.1 


49.7 


80^ 


550 


43 4 


48.9 


49 8 


1978 


4,028 


51^ 


50.3 


59^ 


55.1 


50.4 


488 


49.1 


1979 


3,942 


51.8 


50.7 


59.6 


555 


50.5 


50.2 


49 3 


1380 


3.866 


51.5 


50.4 


59.3 


554 


50 1 


49.9 


49,7 


1981 


3.818 


51.4 


50.1 


60.0 


558 


50.1 


48.4 


49,3 


1982 


3.776 


50.4 


4S.3 


58.3 


54 7 


49.6 


47 2 


48 9 


1983 


3.582 


49^ 


48.0 


57.7 


550 


47 4 


46.3 


47 6 


1984 


3.343 


47.4 


48.1 


55^ 


53 0 


45.7 


44 7 


461 


1985 


3,148 


44.2 


42.9 


o3.4 


50 6 


43 0 


40 9 


40 9 



' Estimates fcf years 1965-1974 are based or. data from the 1960 U S Census of Popuiaoon, estimates for years 
1975-1985 are based on data from the 1970 U S Census of Population 
*Non^lack families 

SOURCE U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Assistant Secretary for Piannir>g and Evaluation and 
National Center for Educat)on Statistics, based on the i960 and 1970 U S Censuses of Population 
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Chart 5.14 

Families With an 18-Year-Old Child and at Least One Other Child 18 tc 21 Years Old 



Thv proportion of families 
with in ! 8-year-oId child 
having at least one other 
child 18 to 21 years old has 
been increasing in recent 

years, exceeding "^0 percent Estimated percent of families 

in 1977. 
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Table 5.15 

Perceot of freshmen receiving nnancial aid, by type of aid: Fall 1977 



Type of aid All freshmen 



Parental aid . 79.8 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) 32.7 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) 9.2 

College Work-Study (CWS) 15.9 

State grant 21.2 

College grant 16 8 

Private grant . . . '. 10.4 

Federallv Insured Student Loan (FISL) 13.1. 

National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 10.7 

College loan . . \ 5.4 

Other loan 6.6 

Personal 6.1. Benefits 1.5 

Parent's G.I. Benefits 2.0 

Social Security Benefits 9.2 



SOURCE- American Council on Education. Coopcratve InsttutionaJ 
Research Program. The American Freshman- National Norms for Fall 
1977. 



Chart S.IS 

Preshman Financial Aid Recipients by Type of Aid 



More freshmen receive 
flnancial aid from the OE's 
bEOG prdgfiun Uum from 
any other y)urcc except their 
parents. 
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College grant 
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FISL ^ 

NOSL 

College loan 
Other loan 
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— r- 
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Table 5.16 

Percent of entering full-time freshmen receiving financial aid, type of aid and 
selected studeat characteristics: 1^2-73 



Percent cf total full-time freshmen receiving 



Student characteristic 


Aid 


Grants or 


Term- 








from any 


scholar- 


time 








source 


i:^htps 


earnings 


Loans 


Benefits 


All s>tudents 
J" 


55.7 


33.7* 


23.3 


21.1 


5.1 


Fajiiily income: 














76.7 


52.4 


30.6 . 


34.6 


116 


Lower middle . . 


67.7 


> 42.2 


27.9 


28.3 


5'5 


Upper rniddie ... 


55.4 


32.5 


23.4 


20.5 


38 


High 


... 34.9 


17.6 


15.5 


86 


19 


Racial/ethnic group: 










» 


Black * . 


69.6 


41.5 


32.2 


37 3 


83 


Hispanic 


.... 68.6 


42.9 


26 5 


28.5 


74 


White 


„ . . . 52.2 


• 31.1 


21.4 


18.8 


50 


Other 


58.2 




26.7 


18.5 


2.2 



Achievement/ability 

low ...... 

Lower middte^-^ 
Upper middk . . . 
High . : 



Institution attended 

Public~4-year- . . 
Public— 2-year 
Private~4-year . . 
Private— 2-year 



52.8 


-25.6 


24.5- 


19 0 


,5.9 


52.5 


31.2 


20.6 


' 22.1 


5.1 


52.2 


36.3 


20.2^ 


19.9 


4.3 . 


61.6 


46.7 


21:9 


22 7 


3.4 



55.4 


36.2- 


20.4 


20.6 


4.9. 


48.2 * 


22.5 


27.1 


7 J 


. 6.5 


64.3 . 


48.3 


26.6 


34 7 


38 


549 


37.8 


12.2 


19.9 . 


5.9 



SOURCE. U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfafe. National Center for Education Statistics. 
"Student Finanaa! AkJ InstitutionaJ Packaaing and Family Experxliture Patterns," Alan P Wagner and 
Lo(s D Rice, unput>lisn&d, usirv3 data from Nabonai Longrtudinat Survey of High School Class of* 1 972. 
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Chart S.16 

Freshmen Receiving Financial Aid in 1972-1973 



About 56 percent of all 
students received some form 
of nonparent&l fmAncial 
assistance in 1972-73. 
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Alt studtnts 
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Grants or sdx)lars})ips 

Term-time earnings 
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im 
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IT 



40 



IT 



80 



Percent of full-time freshmen receiving aid 



^254 



100 



NCCS 
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Table S.17 

Composition of financial aid packages received by aidedt entering full-time freshmen* 
by ^ily income, student ability, t^cial/ethnic group, and control and type of 
institution attended: 1972-1973 



Item 



Amount 



Percentage distribution 



Federal aid 



Non- 



Federal aid 



Total Total Grants 



All aided freshmen . . . $1,084 

Family income qu'^rtile: 

Low 137 

Lower middle 1,M3 

Upper middle 1,052 

High 945 

Student ability group: 

Low 962 

Lower middle 1,09S 

Upper middle 1,150 

High 1,2$8 

Racial/ethnic group: 

White 1,052 

Black U79 

Hispanic 1,108 

Other 1,272 

Institution control and type: 
Public: 

4-y«^ar 956 

2ycar 618 

Private: 

4-ycar 1,723 

2 year 1,044 



$565 $104 



777 
556 
516 
401 



586 
584 

558 



198 
94 

51 
82 



109 
92 
99 



507 112 



533 88 

874 224 

736 222 

518 143 



522 118 
338 65 



Non- 



765 
480 



150 
91 



work- 
study 


Loan 


oeneni 


Federal 
aiQ 


Tntol 
I0I3I 


loiai 


brant 


toiiege 
work- 
study 


1 AAA 

Loan 


Benefit 


Federal 
aid 


$76 


$304 


$81 


$519 


100.0 


52.1 


9.6 


7.0 


28.0 


7.5 


47,9 


128 


333 


118 


490 


lOO.O 


61.3 


156 


101 


26 3 


9 3 


38 7 


77 


326 


59 


527 


lOU.O 


51.3 


8.7 


7.1 


30.1 


5.4 


487 


60 


341 


64 


536 


100.0 


49.0 


4.8 


57 


32.4 


6.1 


51.0 


37 


221 


61 


544 


100.0 


42.4 


8.7 


3.9 


23.4 


6.5 


57.6 


97 


288 


94 


376 


100.0 


60.9 


11.3 


10.1 


29.7 


9.8 


39,1 


-70 


346 


66 


525 


100.0 


52.? 


84 


6.4 


31.5 


6.0 


47.8 


61 


316 


82 


592 


100.0 


48.5 


6.6 


5.3 


27.5 


7.1 


51.5 


50 


287 


58 


781 


100.0 


39.4 


8.7 


3.9 


22.3 


4.5 


60.6 


65 


294 


86 


519 


100.0 


50.7 


8.4 


6.2 


27.9 


8.2 


49.3 


184 


411 


55 


505 


100.0 


63.4 


16 2 


^ 13.3 


29.8 


4.0 


36.6 


91 


34t 


82 


372 


100.0 


66.4 


20.0 


8.2 


30.8 


7.4 


33.6 


99 


259 


17 


754 


100.0 


40.7 


11.2 


7.8 


20.4 


1.3 


59.3 


70 


264 


70 


434 


100.0 


54.6 


12.3 


7.3 


27.6 


7.3 


45.4 


77 


108 


88 


280 


^100.0 


54.7 


10.5 


12.5 


17 5 


14.2 


45.3 


105 


459 


71 


938 


100.0 


45.6 


8.7 


6.1 


26.6 


4.1 


54.4 


76 


216 


97 


564 


100.0 


46.0 


8.7 


7.3 


20.7 


9.3 


54.0 



• In the National Longrtydfnal Study of tho High School Claas of 1972. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Oopartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. "Student Financial Aid Insttutional Packaging and 
Family Expenditure Patterns," by Alan P. Wagner and Lots 0. Rice. 
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CiMrtS.l? 

Composition of Financial Aid Packages Received by 1972-73 
Aided Entering Fuli-time Freshmen 



In the Hnancial aid packages 
received by all aided 
freshmen in 1972-73. over 30 
perc .nt of the financial aid 
came from Federal sources. 
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All AilM Frtsli«M 
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0 $500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 

Financial aid 
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Table 5.18 

Federal expenditures for student support: Fiscal years 1968 to 1978 



Actual Estimated 



Prog..m 1968 :969 1970 1971 1972 1973 19/4 1975 1976 1977 1978 



Amount in milhons 

TOTAL $1,455 $1,683 $2,128 $2,997 $3,375 $4,221 $4,391 $6,558 $8,178 $7,886 $6J04 

Basic opportunity, work study, and sup- 
plementary grants 215 186 >312 ' 396 418 542 310 841 1,551 2,175 1,971 

Student loans 209 231 '298 ' 349 515 493 575 599 567 598 15 

Social Security (OASDi) grants ... 305 366 502 455 521 638 618 840 998 1,181 1,078 

Veterans' readjustment 387 516 665 1,252 1,436 2.016 2,309 3,479 4.301 3,186 2.573 

Other support 339 389 351 545 485 532 579 799 761 746 1.067 

Percentage distribution 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100 0 100 0 100.0 100 0 

Basic opportunity, work study, and sup- 
plementary grants 14.8 11.0 M4.7 M3.2 12.4 12.8 7.1 12.8 19.0 27.6 29.4 

Student loans . 14.4 13.7 »i4.0 M1.7 15.2 11.7 13 1 9.1 6.9 7.6 0.2 

Social Security (OASDI) grants 21.0 21.2 23.6 15.2 15.4 15.1 14.1 12.8 12.2 -15.0 16 1 

Veterans' readjustment ... . 26.6 30.6 31 3 41.8 42.5 47.8 52.3 53.0 52.6 40.4 38.4 

Other support 23 3 23.0 16.4 13.2 14 4 12.6 13 2 12.2 9.3 9.5 15.9 



* Estimated 

NOTE; Details nuiy not add to totals because of rounding ^ 

SOURCE Executwe O** we of the President Office of Management and Budget, Speaai An&fysiS. Budget of the United States, fiscal years 
1969 to 1973.* 
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Chart 5.18 

Federal Support for Students 



0 



The share of Federal support 
for students in the form of 
btsic opportun!.y, work- 
study, and supplementary 

f rants increased from about 
5 percent in 1968 to an 
estimated 28 percent m 1^77, 



Outlays in biHions of dollars 
$9 



Estimated 




1972 1974 
Fiscal year 

Veterans readjustipent benefits 

Basic opportunity, worksludy, and supplementary grants 

Social Security (OASOl) grants H Other support 



Student loans 



NCES 



ERLC 
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Table 5J9 

Percentage distribution of students receiving aid under Office of Education assistance 
programs, * by financial status: 1976-1977 



Program 



Financial status 


Total * 


BEOG 


S£OG 


cws 


NOSL 


GSL 


TOfAL . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


Dependent students by 














parental income: 














Less than $7,500 . . 


32,9 


43.5 


35.4 


28.1 


21.8 


13.5 


$7.500-$1 1,999. . . 


17.8 


19.6 


20.5 


18.4 


17.8 


12.9 


J12,000-$14,999 . . 


}2J2 


8.6 


12.0 


16.5' 


16.5 


16.8 


$15,000 and up 


9.0 


3.3 


6.6 


11.5 


14.5 


23.8 


Independent students 


28.0 


24.9 


25.<> 


25.5 


29.4 


33.0 



' BEOG. Basic EducationaJ Opportunitv Grant Program; SEOG* Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant Program; CWS: CoHoge Worit-Study Program. NOSL* NalKJna! 
Direct Student Loan Program; GSL Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
' Undup!icated count; excludes Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

NOTE Details may not add to totals because of .ound;ng. 

SOURCE- An>encan Council on Education, Higher Education Panel. Esttmated Numiyer 
of Student M Reapienis, 1976-7/ 
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Chart 5J9 

Recipients of Office of ITducation Student Assistance 



Among ail student recipients 
of OE financial aid in 
1976-^77. almos ''percent 
reported parenUI income of 
less than $7.SC' 
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Table 5.20a 

Estimated distribution of student Social Security beneficiaries,' by income category: 1973 



Percentage distribution 

All All college 
student student 
Family income catego7^ beneficiaries beneficiaries 



^ 

TOTAL . . 100 100 

Less than $8,000 ... 46 39 

$8,000-$W99 ... 12 13 

$10,000-$14,999 , . 22 24 

$15,000 or more ... 20 24 

Median income . . $8,540 $9,690 

Number (m thousands) . . 553 393 



Mncludes old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits 

^IncJudes total money income for calendar year 1972. 
including students' benefits and other social secunty benefits 
received by family 

SOURCE' U.3 Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare, Social Secunty Administration. Characteristics of 
Student CASDl Benef/c/anes in 1973 An Overview 



Table 5.20b 

Estimated distribution of recipients * of Veterans' Educational Assistance, ^ by income category: 1975 



Percentage 
distribution 

Income category' of recipients 

TOTAL IdO 

Less than $7,500 49 

$7,500-$9,999 23 

$10,000414,999 23 

$15,000 or more 6 

Number (in thousands) 1,197 



* Includes veterans who are resident school trainees 
attending school at least one-half time it is estimated that 
88 6 percent are at college-tevel institutions 

* Commonly called "G I Bill" benefits 

^ Includes total income of veteran and soouse 

SOURCE Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
Veterans Admir^istration. unpublished data 



Chart 5.20 

Student Ricipients of Social Securtty and **GI Bil!" Benefits 



Among student recipients of 
Social Secunty benefits in 
1972, 54 percent reported 
family income of less than 
$10,000. Among student 
recipients of "GI Bill" 
benefits in t975. 72 prrcent 
reported earnings of less than 
$10,000 



Student recipients of Social Secunty benefits 
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Table 5.21 

Total cost of attending college, ^ by source of funds and p^arental income: Fall 1V75 



Parental income 

Ccst of cft'legc 

tujtioo and fees » Tola) $0-6.000 $6,001-10,000 $10,X1-15.000 $15,001-20.000 $20,001-30.000 $30,000 or more 





Amount 


Percent 


Afl;ount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Total 






























Total cost* . 


. J2.731 


1000 


$2,369 


100 C 


$2,414 


100 0 


$2.*J59 


" 


$2,617 


100 0 


$2,902 


100 0 


$3,521 


100.0 


Grtntaid* . 


513 


188 


1^5 


509 


962 


390 


580 


'23.b 


388 


14 8 


253 


8.7 


141 


4.C 


f •nil 17 resources 






<i7<\ 


77 7 

cc.c 


733 


V\ A 

4 


111c 

1.113 


43.0 


1.459 


33 0 


1 


68.6 
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"^1 1 
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Chart 5«2i 

Net Price* of College for Students 



Among students reporting 
parental income of S20.000 
or less, the net price of 
college (the amount of 
money a student must raise to 
. pay for his education 
exclusive of grant and 
parental aid) is not related to 
parental income^ given equal 
institutional costs for tuition 
and fees. 
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Chapter 6 by Mary A. Golladay 

Youth Education and Jay Noell 

and Lahor Force 

Participation in 

Comparative 

PerspectiTe 



This chapter presents data on patterns of education 
and labor force participation among youth 15 to 24 
years '-.Id in the United States and 6 other industrial- 
ized countnes. These data provide an opportunity to 
compare the education and work experiences of 
youth of this age in the United .States with those of 
youth in other countries having similar economic 
and political institutions. The countries include Can- 
ada, France, Germany (F.R.), Italy, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Between the ages of 15 and 24, most young people in 
the United States and in these other countries must 
decide whether or not to try to continue their 
education, get a job, or do both. These decisions are 
uTected not only by personal considerations, but 
also by the opportunities available in their countries 
for education and work. The education and work 
experiences that youth have in these countries affect 
both their own lives and the political and social 
climates of their countries. Unless educational and 
work opportunities are available, many of these 
young people will not be able to realize their aspira- 
tions and mature into productive citizens. 



The governments of the countries compared in this 
chapter all have a strong commitment to increasing 
the opportunities of youth to stay in school during 
this age span and to get decent jobs commensurate 
with their education and abilities. Yet there are 
substantial differences among these countries in the 
extent to which these young people continue their 
education and are successful in finding jobs. In 
interpreting the various education and work experi- 
ences of these 15- to 24-year-olds, national differ- 
ences in customs, government policies, labor market 
conditions, and the racial/ethnic composition and 
distribution of the youth population should be kept 
in mind. Recent changes in the population size of 
this age group constitute another fundamental factor 
in analyzing differences among these countries. Be- 
fore examining in detail the patterns of education 
and labor force participation of the youth in these 7 
countries, it is useful to consider these population 
changes. 

The numbers of schools and jobs needed for youth 
arc closely associated with the sizes of their age 
groups. From a planning perspective, it is especially 
important to examine changes in the population size 
of this group because they suggest the magnitude of 
the adjust.Tients necessary to accommodate this 
group in the schools and the labor force. Because the 
patterns of education and labor force participation 
differ significantly among 15- to 19-year-olds com- 
pared to 20- to 24-year-olds, data for each age group 
are presented separately. 
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Between 1960 and 1975 the number of youth in these 
age groups increased substantially in the Uhited 
jStates, The population of 15- to 19-year-olds in- 
creased by 55 percent (entry 6.1) and the population 
of 20- to 24-year-oIds by 72 percent (entry 6.2). 
These increases, a result of the post-war baby boom, 
amounted to 7.4 million additional 15- to 19-year- 
olds and 8.0 million additional 20- to 24-year-olds to 
be accommodated in the schools and labor market. 
With the exceptions of Canada (whose patterns tend 
to resemble those of the United Slates) and of 
France, none of the other countries experienced as 
much as a 20 percent increase in either age group. 

Between 1975 and 1990 none of these seven coun- 
tries will experience population increases in these 
age groups as great as those e-.^erienced by the 
United States between 1960 and 1975. In the United 
States by 1990, the number of 15- to 19-year-olds and 
20- to 24-year-olds will actually decrease by some 19 
percent and 5 percent, respectively. These decreases 
should relieve some of the pressures recently experi- 
enced by schools and the labor market in absorbing 
the children of the baby boom. 

The patterns of population change among these 
youth between 1975 and 1990 will vary in the other 
countries, again with the exception of Canada, 
which will also have decreases in the sizes of both 
age groups. In Japan the number of 15- to 19-year- 
olds will increase by about 29 percent between 1975 
and 1990, the largest increase among these countries 
in this time span, but the number of 20- to 24-year- 
olds will decrease by about 4 percent. In France, 
Italy, and the U.iiced Kingdom, the numbers of 
youth in both age groups will increase, while in 
Germany the number of 15- to 19-year-olds will 
decrease by 34 percent, but 20- to 24-year-olds will 
increase by about 6 percent. In sumriary, only Japan 
will have a greater increase in the number of 15- to 
19-year-oIds in the period from 1975 to 1990 than it 
did in the period from I960 to 1975, whil^ only Italy 
and the United Kingdom will have more 20- to 24- 
year-olds. 
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The increases in school enrollment of these age 
groups in the United States and the other countries 
between 1960 and 1975 were due not only to the 
population changes in the age groups but also to 
changes in enrollment rates (entry 6.3). In all coun- 
tries in both age groups school enrollment rates (the 
percentage of the population group enrolled full- 
time) increased between 1960 and 1975. In the 
United States enrollment rates increased from 64 
percent in 1960 to 72 percent in 1975 for 15- to 19- 
year-olds and from 12 percent to almost 22 percent 
for 20- to 24-year-olds. 

With one exception, school enrollment rates were 
highest in the United States in 1960 and 1975 for 
both age groups. Japan had the highest rate among 
15- to 19-year-olds in 1975 and also experienced the 
largest absolute increase in enrollment rates among 
20- to 24-year-olds, going from 5 percent in 1960 to 
15 percent in 1975. The United States also had- a 
large increase i.i enrollment rates among 20- to 24- 
year-olds with enrollment rising from 12 percent to 
almost 22 percent of this age group. 

Overall, school enrollment rates showed greater 
absolute increases among 15- to 19-year-olds than 
among 20- to 24-year-olds in all these countries. Still, 
enrollment rates for 15- to 19-year-olds in 1975 
ranged from about 41 percent in Italy to 76 percent 
in Japan. Among 20- to 24-year-olds, school enroll- 
ment rates in 1975 varied from about 8 percent in the 
United Kingdom to the level of nearly 22 percent 
cited above for the United States. 
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Between 1960 and 1975 full-time school enrollment 
mcreased more in the United States than m these 
other countries, but the percent growth in enroll- 
ment was greater in several of the other countries 
(entry 6.4). Among 15- to 19-year-olds, full-time 
school enrollment increased 74 percent in the United 
States. Among the other 6 countries, only Japan (at 
64 percent) and Germany (F.R.) (at 65 percent) had 
lower increases. The rest had increases that ranged 
from 131 percent in Canada to 208 percent in the 
United Kingdom. In contrast, among 20- to 24-year- 
olds, full-time school enrollment increased 207 
percent in the United States, while only the in- 
creases in Canada (268 percent) and Japan (234 
percent) were greater. 

Between 1975 and 1980, school enrollments are 
projected to increase in all countnes among both 1 5- 
to 19-year-olds and 20- to 24-year-olds. Although 
enrollment projections have not been made past 
1980, patterns of expected population changes sug- 
gest that enrollment growth will decrease in most of 
. these countries after 1980. 

Another way to examme changes in school enroll- 
ment rates between 1960 and 1975 is to compare 
them with labor force participation rates during this 
period (entries 6.5 ar.d 6.6). Because males and 
females have traditionally had different patterns of 
labor force participation, data for males and females 
are presented separately for both 15- to 19-year-olds 
and 20- to 24-year-olds. 



School and work are often thought of as alternative 
activities and between 1960 and 1975 in all these 
countries except the United States and Canada, 
school enrollment rates for both male and female 15- 
to 19-year-olds increased,"while labor force partici- 
pation rates decreased (entry 6.5). In 1960 labor 
force participation rates exceeded school enrollment 
rates among these age groups in all thej>e countries 
except the United States and Canad By 1975 en- 
rollment rates were higher than labor force partici- 
pation rates for both males and females in all seven 
of these countries. 

In the United States and Canada, enrollment rates 
also increased between 1960 and 1975, bui labcr 
force participation rates held steady or increased 
slightly. In 1960 the United States had some of the 
lowest rates of labor force participation for both 
males and females of this age. But by 1975, the labor 
force participation rates of both male and female 15- 
to 19-year-olds in the United States were the highest 
of the seven countries. For males the labor force 
participation rate was 60 percent; for females, 49 
percent. The United States also had the highest 
school enrollment rates for this age group in 1975, 
except for Japan, whose rates of labor force partici- 
pation by males and females in this age group were 
the lowest of these 7 countries. 
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In most of these countries, among these 15- to 19- 
year-olds, the differences between males and females 
decreased in both school enrollment and labor force 
participation rates between 1960 and 1975. For ex- 
ample, in :he United States, females substantially 
increased both their education enrollment and labor 
force participation rates between 1960 and 1975. By 
1975, school enrollment rates for the two sexes in the 
United States were virtually identical, although 
males continued to participate in the labor force at a 
higher rate. In addition, in France and the United 
Kingdom females this age had school enrollment 
rates higher than malef- in 19'^5; in Japan they also 
had a higher labor force participation rate. 

In contrast to patterns among 15- to 19-year-olds, 
labor force participation rates were higher than 
enrollment rates among both male and female 20- to 
24-year-olds in all countries in 1975 (entries 6.6^ and 
6.6b). Although this was also the case in 1960, some 
interesting changes occurred in the 15-year span. In 
'all countries, enrollment rates of both males and 
females increased between 1960 and 19t(5. The abso- 
luie increases in rates were greater among females 
than among males of this age in the United States, 
Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. For ex- 
ample, in the United States enrollment rates among 
males increased from 17 percent to 24 percent, a 
difference of 7 percentage points. Among U.S. fe- 
males, the increase was from 7 percent to almost 19 
percent, a difference of almost 12 percentage points. 
In Italy, female education enrollment rates went 
from 0.7 percent to over 7*percent, a greater than 10- 
fold increase. The enrollment rate for male youth of 
this age in Italy only increased from 9 percent to 
about 14 percent. 



Labor force participation rates among these youth 
also changed significantly between 1960 and 1975. 
Among 20- to 24-year-old males the rates decreasecl 
in all countries during this period. For example, in 
the United States, labor force participation rates of 
males in this age range decreased from 91 percent in 
1960 to 85 percent in 1975. Still, in that year, male 
labor participation rates for the same age grou|. 
were greater only in the United Kingdom (88 per- 
cent), Canada (87 percent), and Franpe (86 percent). 
In Italy, the rate was 67 percent, the lowest of these 
7 cpuntries. In contrast to the males, changes be- 
tween 1960 and 1975 in the participation rates of 
fenriales of this age showed no consistent pattern. 
Rates decreased in Germany, Italy, and Japan, but 
increased in the United States, Canada, France, and 
the United Kingdom. In the United States the in- 
crease WPS from 47 percent to 64 percent, and only 
in Japan (where the rate was 66 percent) was the 
labor force participation rate among females higher 
than in the United States. 
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It IS also useful to examine the combined educatio . 
and labor force participation rates of these youths. 
Although no data are available on how many of 
these young people worked and went to school at 
the same time in these 7 countries, the two activities 
are not mutually exclusive. By combining the educa- 
tion and labor force participation rates for the youth 
in these countries, some insight is ^;ained about the 
number of these youth who are participating in 
education, the labor force or both. Some youth, of 
course, are participating in neither. 

Among 15- to 19-year-olds, the combined education 
and labor force participation rate of 120 in the 
United States was higher than in any of the other 6 
countries in 1975. Next in order were the combined 
rates of 114 in Canada and of 98 in Japan. The 
lowest combined rates were found in Italy, at 71, 
and the United Kingdom, at 88. 

Among 20- to 24-year-olds in 1975, again the United 
States had the highest combined education and labor 
force participation rate at 96, then Canada, which 
had a combined rate of 92, and Japan, with a rate of 
86. The lowest rates were again reported in Italy, at 
62, and the United Kingdom, at 81. Although care 
must be exercised in interpreting these combined 
rates, these figures do show that the education ajnd 
\z}K>T force participation rates for these age grocfcps 
differ substantially among these countrie \^ 



When examiiied separately, changes in labor force 
participation for these age groups between 1960 and 
1975 suggest certain trends (entries 6.7 and 6.8). 
Among male and female 15- to 19-year-olds, only in 
the United States, Canada, and France did the i* 'tn- 
bers increase, and only in the United States and* 
Canada were the increases substantial. For example, 
in thp United States the increase in the number of 
males of this age in the labor force was 61 percent; 
of females, 9^\oercent. Canada's increase was larger 
for males but Smaller for females. Further, the de- 
creases in the number of males and females of these 
ages in the labor forces of Germany (F.R.), Italy, 
.Japan, and the United Kingdom were substantial. 
The smallest decreases were reported by the United 
Kingdom, which had 28 percent fewer males and 31 
percent fewer females aged 15 to 19 years in the 
labor force in 1975 than in 1960. 

6 
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Compared to the younger group, patterns of change 
are different among 20- to 24- year-olds with respect 
to the relative number of males and females partici- 
pating in the labor force. Only in Germany (F.R.) 
and Itafy do the numbers participating in the labor 
force decrease for both males and females, although 
in Japan there is a decrease in the number of males. 
Increases were greatest in North America, with 
Canada's being slightly more than those in the 
United States. In the United States the number in 
this age group in the labor force increased 61 per- 
cent among males and 136 percent among f^^males 
between 1960 and 1975. These increases in the num- 
ber in the labor forces of all these countries should 
be kept in mind when interpreting youth unemploy- 
ment rales, which are considered next. 

Unemployment rates of youth (15- lo 24 year-olds) 
rose in all of these countries between 1970 and 1976 
(entry 6.9). For example, m the United States, youth 
unemployment rose from 9.9 percent in 1970 to 14.0 
percent in 1976. Canada*s increase was similar. 
Among European countries, Italy's rates were high- 
est, rising from 10.2 percent in 1970 to 14.5 percent 
in 1976. Youth unemployment rates increased the 
most, however, in the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany (F R.). 

Levels of youth unemployment in Europe are ap- 
proaching those previously found only in North 
America. Japan remains something of an exception, 
having had a youth unemployment rate of 2.0 per- 
cent in 1970 and one of 3.1 percent in 1976. 



As noted before, the reported changes in levels of 
youth unemployment must be interpreted in the 
context of a variety of differences among these 
countries in demographic, cultural, governmental, 
and ecpnomic characteristics. Nonetheless, the seri- 
ousness of the problem of youth unemployment in 
all countries mentioned must be noted. 

Youth unemployment as a special problem is high- 
lighted by examining it as a proportion of total 
unemployment in these countries (entry 6.10). Only 
in Germany (F.R.) and Japan is youth unemploy- 
ment less than 30 percent of total unemployment. In 
Italy youth unemployment is almost 64 percent of 
total unemployment, the highest among these 7 
countries. In the United States, the figure is almost 
46 percent. The problem of youth unemployment— 
and educational enrollment opportunities — may 
warrant greater attention if this problem with its 
short- and long term consequences is not to become 
intensified. 
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Table 6.1 

Population 15 to 19 years old: Selected countries, 1960 to 1990 



Percent change 



19S0 to 1975 to 

Country I960 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1975 1990 



(Numbers in thousands) 

United States 13,490 19,163 20.903 20.349 18,018 16,886 55.0 -13^ 

Canada 1,363 2,064 2.332 - 2,340 1,966 1.821 71.t '-21.8 

France 2,804 4,180 4,163 4,250 4,34P 4.466 7.3 

Germany (F.R.) 4,071 4,053 4.555 5.114 4,580 3,008 11,9 -34.0 

Italy 3,736 3,903 " 4,092 4,552 4,548 4,281 9^ 4.6 

Japan 9,313 9,243 7,895 8.217 8,768 10.160 -15^ 28.7 

United Kingdom 3.5S^ 3.844 4,147 4.602 4,517 3.924 16.6 -5.4 



SOURCE Organization for Econorruc CooperatXK) and Devetopment. Pans. France, special tabulations by the 
OECO Secretanat 
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Tabic 6.2 

Population 20 to 24 years old: Selected countries, 1960 to 1990 



Percent change 



1960 to 1975 to 

Country i960 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1975 1990 



(Numbers in thousands) 

United State'J 11,116 17,006 19,115 20,494 20,393 17,823 72,0 -5.4 

Canada 1,174 1,814 2,080 2,389 2,417 2,046 77.2 -1.6 

France 2.917 4,117 4,361 4,215 4,461 4,572 49.5 4.8 

.Germany (F.R.) 4,788 3,822 4,317 4,510 4,783 4,558 -9.8 5.6 

Italy 4,067 4,043 3,914 4,075 4.526 4,560 -3.8 16.5 

Japan 8,292 10,832 9,173 7.904 8,178 8,782 10.6 -4.3 

United Kingdom 3.385 4.264 3,865 4,134 4.671 4,533 ^AJ2 17.3 



SOURCE: Orga;'uzat]on fcx Economic Cooperation and Devetopmeni, Pans, France, speaal tabulations l>y the 
OECO Secretanat 
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Chart 6.1 

Change ia the Population of 15- to 19- Year-Olds 



Between I960 and 1975 the 
popuUtkm IS to 19 years 
old increased by 55 percent 
in the United States, 
substantially more than the 
increases in Europe but less 
than the 71 percent increase 
in Cansda. 
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Chart 6.2 

Change in the Population of 20- to 24- Year-Olds 



Between 1960 and 1975 the 
population 20 to 24 years old 
increased by 72 percent in 
the United Sutes, less than 
the 77 percent in Canada but 
greater than the increases m 
Europe and Japan. 
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Table 6.3 

Full-time school enrollment rates for 15- to 19- and 20- to 24-year-olds: 
Selected countries. 1960 and 1975 



Country 



United Stales 

Canada 
France 

Germany (FR ) 

Italy- 

Japan 

United Kingdom 



SOURCE O^gantzation for Economic Cooperation and Oevolopmen*. Pans 
France, special tabulations by the OECD Secretariat 



15- 


to 


to 


19-year-olds 


24-year-olds 


i960 


1975 


1960 1975 


64.1 


72.0 


12,1 21.6 


49,2 


66.4 


7.0 14.5 


32.5 


51.3 


7.3 9,9 


34.7 


51.3 


6,9 11,1 


18.7 


40.8 


4.9 10.B 


39.4 


76.3 


4,8 14.5 


16,6 


43.9 


4.9 7.5 



Chart 6.3 

Full-time School Enrollment Rales 



Larger proportions of >oung 
people were enrolled in 
^hool in 1975 than in I960 
In 1975. 72 percent of those 
aged 15 to 19 in the United 
States were enrolled in 
school fulNtime, compared 
With 76 percent m Japan. 
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Table 6.4 

Full-time school enrollment: Selected countries, 1960 to 1980 



Percent 

Midyear enroltment Growth growth 

1960 to 1960 to 



Country 1960 1970 1975 1980 1975 1975 



15- to 19-iaar-olds 

United States 

Canada 
France 

Germany (FR) 

itaty 

Japan 

United Kingdom 

20- to 24-ye3r-olds 

United States 

Canada 
France 

Germany (FR) 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 



(Numt>ers in thousands) 



8,647 


14,257 


15,050 


15,424 


6,403 


74 


671 


1,449 


1,548 


],555 


877 


131 


911 


1,889 


2,136 


2,342 


1,225 


m 


1,413 


1,925 


2,337 


2,685 


924 


65 


699 


1,233 


1,669 


2,290 


970 


139 


3,669 


5,843 


6,024 


6,680 


2.355 


64 


590 


1,303 


1,820 


2,167 


1,230 


203 



1,345 


3,3C7 


4.129 


4.876 


2.784 


207 


.2 


283 


302 


365 


220 


268 


M3 


395 


432 


472 


219 


103 


330 


390 


479 


523 


149 


44 


199 


348 


423 


566 


224 


113 


398 


1.300 


1,330 


1.359 


932 


234 


166 


260 


290 


401 


124 


75 



SOURCE Organization for Economic Cooperation ano Deveiopnnent. Parii*. France, specjal tabulations 
by trie OECO Secretanat 



Chart 6.4 

Growth in Full-time Sc*^ooi Enrollment: I960' to 1975 



Although growth between 
I960 and 1975 in the actual 
numbers of youth enrolled m 
school Nl-time was greatest 
in the United States, the 
percentage growth m 
enronmcnt was smaller in fhe 
United Slates than m several 
of the other countriv-s 
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Table 6.5 

Education enrollment and labor force participation rates for 15- to 19-year-olds, 
by sex: Selected countries, 1960 to 1975 



Education enrollment Lat}or force participation 



Country 






1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Male 
















United StatbJ 




68.7 


75.4 


7^1 


58.9 


50.5 


60.2 


Canada . 




5i7 


71.6 


67.3 


52.« 


46.4 


55.0 


France 




^0.9 


40.7 


48.7 


61.1 


49.3 


42.7 


Germany (F.R.) . 




37.0 


5^3 


56.4 


77.1 


57.0 


49.8 


Itaiy 




22.1 


37.0 


46.5 


67.1 


41.8 


28.9 


J^pan ... . 




36.2 


65.0 


77.1 


52.4 


31.5 


20.7 


United Kingdom 




18.5 


34.9 


43.7 


76.8 


62.1 


47.4 


Female 
















Mnited States . 




59.4 


73.4 


71.9 


-<J9.0 


37.0 


49.0 


Canada . . 




45.7 


68.8 


65.4 


37.6 


34.5 


41.4 


France 




34.1 


49.8 


54.0 


46.0 


38.5 


23.5 


Germany (F.R,) 




32.3 


42.5 


45.9 


75.7 


53.9 


43.0 


Italy . . 




15.2 


26.0 


34.8 


45.2 


32.5 


22.0 


Japan . 




42.7 


63.6 


75.5 


48.8 


33.8 


21.7 


United Kingdom . 




14.7 


3^9 


44.1 


73.8 


62.4 


43.5 



SOURCE Orga.nczation ioi Cconomtc Coop©ratxxi and Devetopnient Pans. Franco 
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Table 6.6 

Education enrollment and labor force participation rates for 20- to 24-year-olds» 
by sex: Selected countries, 1960 to 1975 



Edbcaticn enrollment labor force participation 



Country i960 1970 1975 1960 1970 1975 



Male 

United States . 

Canada . 

France ... 

Germany (F.R ) ... 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom . . . 

Fenale 

United States 

Canada .... 
France . . 
Germany [tM ) 
Italy .... 
Japan 

United Kingdom 

SOURCE Organization fof Economic Ojoperaton and Developmar^t. Pans, France 



17.0 


26.6 


24.4 


91.4 


86.2 


84.5 


9.8 


20.7 


18.3 


90.4 


88.9 


87.0 


8^ 


12.3 


12.4 


91.8 


86.5 


86.4 


9.9 


1Z6 


13.4 


91.1 


83.7 


71.8 


9.0 


11.6 


14.4 


77.4 


63.6 


66.7 


5.7 


17.7 


19.9 


87.7 


80.4 


75.8 


8.3 


8.0 


9.2 


97.0 


99.4 


88.3 


7.2 


12.9 


18.8 


46.5 


57.9 


64.0 


4.3 


10.5 


10.7 


46.3 


58.1 


64.0 


6.4 


6.8 . 


7.3 


53.4 


65.4 


63.7 


3.8 


7.6 


8.8 


75.7 


68.4 


^3.1 


0.7 


5.5 


7.1 


48.0 


42.8 


44.2 


3.9 


6.8 


9.0 


70.6 


68.8 


65.7 


15 


4.1 


5.7 


60.4 


61.4 


G2.2 
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Chart 6.5 a 

Education Enrollment and I.abor Force Participation Rates for Males 15 to 19 Years Old 



\ 

Increases in scHbol 
ijnrollment rates of male 15- 
10 19-yearK)lds have been 
^uccompi^nied by decreases in 
their labor force 
participation rates in all of 
thc^ountries except the 
United States and Canada In 
1975 education enrollment 
ratc^ of these male youths 
exceeded their labor force 
participation rates in all the 
countries 
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Chart 6,5 b 

Education Enrollment and Labor Force Participation Rates for Females 15 to 19 Years Old 



In European counMies and 
Japan between 1960 and 
1975, education enrollment 
rates of female 15- to 19- 
yeaf'Old:: rose while vheir 
laljor force participation 
dropped In the United S!a!e^ 
and Canada during the same 
period, their education 
enrollment and labor force 
participation rates both rose 
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Chart 6.6 a 

Education Enrollment and Labor Force Participation Rates for Males 20 to 24 Years Old 



Males 20 to 24 years old had 
higher education enrollment 
rates, but lower labor force 
participation rates in 1975 
than in I960 
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Chart 6.6 b 

Education Enrollment and Labor Force Participation Rates for Females 20 to 24 Years Old 



F-cmalcs 20 to 24 years old 
had higher education 
ciirollnient rates m 1975 than 
m I960 In the United States. 
Canada, France, and the 
Unitea Kingdom, their labor 
force participation rates also 
increased during this period 
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Table 6.7 

Labor force 15 to 19 years old: Selected countries, 1960 to 1980 



Country 



1960 1970 1975 1980 



Percent 
change I960 
to 1975 



(Numbers m thousands) 

Male 

United States * 

Canada^ 
France 

Germany (FR.) 
Italy ^ ^ 
Japan 

United Kingdom ' 
Female 

United States ' 

Canada 
France 

Germany (FR ) 
Italy » 
Japan 

United Kingdom ^ 

NA Not avattabtb 

M6- to 19*year'0lds 

M4- to I9*yeardds 

^ Figures in parentheses are estimated 

SOURCE Organization for Ecor>om»c Cooperaiicn and Development, Pans, i-ranco 



3,184 


4,395 


5,127 


5.149 - 


61 


369 


486 


634 


674 


72 


869 


1,048 


900 


780 


4 


1,601 


1.183 


1,070 


NA 


- 33 


I486 


857 


715 


677 


-^52 


2,360 


1.500 


830 


790 


-64 


(1,392) 


' 1.224 


> (1,008) 


1,071 


-28 


2.062 


3,250 


4.059 


4,248 


£7 


254 


351 


472 


520 


ee 


626 


790 


685 


644 


9 


1.509 


1.066 


905 


NA 


40 


999 


640 


537 


475 


-46 


2,?i0 


1.540 


850 


800 


-62 


(1.268) 


'1,169 


M876) 


902 


31 



Table 6.8 

Labur force 20 to 24 years old: Selected countries, 1960 to 1980 



Country 



1960 



197C 



1975 



1980 



Percent 
change 1960 
to 1975 



(Numbers in thousands) 

Maie 

United States 

Canarta . ... 
Franf:e ... 
Germany (PR.) 
(ta(y 

Japan . . ... 
United Kingdom* . 

Female 

United States 

Canada 
F'ancs 

Germany (F R ) 
Italy 
Japan . 

United Kingdom* 
NA Not av&ilabie 

* Figures tn parentheses are estimated 

SOURCE Ofganization for Economic .Cooperation ana Doveiopment. Pans. Franco 



5,089 


7,378 


8,186 


8.644 


61 


557 


807 


929 


992 


67 


1,357 


1,827 


1,924 


1,759 


42 


2,229 


1,644 


1,670 


NA 


-30 


1,412 


1.312 


1,196 


1,350 


-15 


3,280 


4,380 


3,510 


2,930 


-7 


(1.673) 


1,951 


(1.748) 


1.824 


4 


2.590 


4,893 


6,116 


7,114 


136 


279 


526 


674 


798 


142 


834 


1,312 




1.309 


CO 


1,768 


1,270 


M51 


NA 


-25 


909 


847 


802 


969 


-12 


2,790 


3,770 


3,010 


2.490 


8 


(i.015) 


1,293 


(1.180) 


1.224 


16 
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Chari 6.7 

Change in the 15- to 19-Year-Old Labor Force: 1960 to 1975 



Lar^ft^in creases m the 15- Co 
!*>-ycarvold labor force in the 
Unifcd States and Canada 
coritrast sharply with 
decreases in Japan. Italy, and 
Germany 
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Chart 6.8 

Change in the 20- to 24-Ycar.Old Labor Force: 1960 to 1975 




Increases in the 20- to 24- 
year-old labor force have 
been greatest in the United 
States and Canada 
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Table 6.9 

Unemployment rates for youths 15 to 24 years old: Selected countries, 1970 to 1976 



Country 



United Statp; < . 
Canada 

France ^ . . * 
Germany <FR) * 
Italy* . . 
Japan 

United Kingdom « 



1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 



9.9 




11.2 


9.8 


11.2 


15.2 


14.0 


10.3 


11.3 


11.1 


9.7 


9.4 


12.2 


12.5 


1.5 


2.0 


U 


2.9 


4.3 


7.6 


8.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


3.1 


5.7 


5.1 


10.2 


10.1 


13.1 


12.6 


11.1 


12.8 


14.5 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2,3 


2.5 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


4.5 


4.6 


2.8 


3.2 


7.4 


11.1 



' Age group 16-24 years old 

'New data collectjon pfocedurej were adopted m 1975 

* Unemployed aged under 25 years old, labor force aged 15-24 years old 
•Age group 14-24 years old 

* Unemployed aged under 25 years old, labor force aged 16-24 years oid 
''Rate for Great Bntain 

SOURCE. Organization for Economsc Cooperation and Oevetopment. Pans. France 
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Chart 6.9 

Youth Unempioxment 



Youth unemployment rates 
rose in. many countries 
dunng the early 1970*$, Since 
1975 youth unemployment 
rates have declined slightly 
in the United States and 
Germany 
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Table 6.10 

Unemployment of youth age^ 15 to 24 years old as a percent of total unemployment: 
Selected countries, 1960 to 197£ 



Country 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1976 


United States ' 


33 6 


48 2 


45 7 


46.3 


Canada 


34 5 


451 


-'47 4 


48.2 


France ' 


*25 9 


28 2 


42 4 


42.6 


Germany (FR ) ' 
Italy* 


18 1 


12 1 


26 8 


24 2 


14 7 


612 


63 6 • 


64.1 


Japan 


47 6 


37 3 


25 0 


22.2 


United Kingdom ^ ^ 


M69 


27 0 


39 7" 


46.2 



Youth aged 16 to 24 years old as a percent of total unemployment 
' New <Jata' collection procedures were adopted in 1 975 
'Youth aged under 25 years old as a percent of tptal unemployment 

* Estimated by OGCD Secretariat ! 

* Youth aged ^4-2'4 years old as a percent oJ total unemployment 
'Figures refer to Great Britain 

SOURCE Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Pans, France, special tabulations by the OECD Secretariat 
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Chart 6.10 

Youth* Unemployment as Percent of Total Unemployment 



Youth unemployment 
comprises a greater 
proportion of total ' 
unemployment m-ltaiy and 
.Canada than in the United 
States 
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Data Sources 



Data in this report are derived from many sources 
and may jased on complete counts, sample sur- 
veys, administrative records, or mathematical pro- 
jections. The sources include Federal and State 
agencies, private research organizations, and {profes- 
sional associations. ^ 

Since they have been contributed from a variety of 
sources, the data differ considerably as to nefererice 
periods, operational definitions, and collection meth- 
ods. All d^ta are open to errors of various kinds. 
Even surveys purporting to cover a complete popu- 
lation arc subject to problems of faulty design, 
incomplete response, inaccurate processing, and bi- 
ased interpretation. The use of sampling techniques 
compounds these problems by introducing sampling 
error. ^ 

Particular care should be taken in comparing data 
from the different sources. Such data may not be 
strictly comparable because of differences in survey 
procedures, sampling frames, time references, and 
measurement instruments. 

This guide to principal data sources outlines key 
characteristics 6f each source and is not intended to 
be exhaustive. It presents first the sources of Gov- 
ernment data, lifted by agency, and then the contri- 
butions of private research and professional associ- 
ations. Readers should consult the primary sources 
for additional details. , 

f 



National Center for Education Statistics 
The National Center^ for Education Statistics col- 
lects data primarily through census or sample sur- 
veys of educational institutions. NCES also con- 
ducts some samf)le surveys of individuals, such as 
those designed tip follow the educational experiences 
and chart the performance levels of young Ameri- 
cans. 

Surveys of Educational Institutions 
Annual data on public elementary and secondary 
education are obtained from the State departments 
of education. Statistics on privately controlled ele- 
mentary and secondary education are gathered peri- 
odically from ,the universe of nonpublic schools. At 
the higher education level, institutional data are 
collected annually from administrators in all public 
and private institutions. Data on noncollegiate vdca- 
tional and technical education and other specialized 
topics are generally collected on a sample basis. 
Additional information on the data collection pro- 
grams of NCES is presented in Part 2 of tKis report. 
For more detailed inforn^ation about the survey 
instruments, sampling frames and methodology used 
in specific surveys, the individual reports should be 
obtained. 

National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) 
, Through annual assessments, NAEP obtains data on 
the achievement levels of young Americans in var- 
ious learning areas. Different learning areas are as- 
sessed every year, and all areas are periodically 
reassessed to measure changes in educational 
achievement. 

The exercises are administered to carefully selected 
representative samples of four age groups: 9-year- 
olds, 13-year-olds, 17,-year-olds, and young adults 
aged 26 to 35. The assessment group of 17-year-olds 
includes a sample of 17-year-olds not enrolled in 
school. Results are reported for each age level and 
by region, sex, racial group, parental education, and 
size and type of community. 
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NAEP uses weighted percentages of correct re- 
sponses to describe the performance of a group on 
an exercise. Each reported percentage is an estimate 
of the percentage of persons in a given group who 
could have given a certain acceptable response to a 
specific exercise. 

For more information oit the NAEP design and 
methodology, see National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, report 03/04-GY, General Information 
Yearbook (Washington, D.C.; Government Printing 
Office, 1974). 

National Longitudinal Study (NLS) 
NLS periodically queries a national sample of the 
high school class of 1972 to chart the educational, 
\ocational, and personal development of these 
young Americans. The population consists of all 
12th graders enrolled during 1972 in all public and 
private schools in the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia 

The original sample design was a deeply stratified 
two-stage probability sample with schools as first- 
stage sampling units and students as second-stage 
unit$. The first-stage sampling frame was con- 
structed from com{)uterized school files maintained 
by the Office of Education and by the National 
Catholic Education Association. The schools were 
then stratified according to various criteria and . 
randomly selected within strata. -Except for schools 
in low incjpme areas or with high black enrollments 
and schools with small enrollments, the schools 
were* sampled with equal probability and without 
replacement. From each selected school, 18 students 
were randomly chosen to participate. 

The base-line survey of the senior class of 1972 was 
conducted in the spring of 1972. Three follow-up 
surveys were conducted in fall 1973, fall 1974, and 
fall 1976. For additional information concerning the ^ 
NLS, contact the National Longitudinal Studies 
Branch, National Center for Education Statistics, 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington. D.C. 
20202. 



National Institute of Educatibn 
Survey of Secondary School Principals 
In cooperation with the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the National Institute 
of Education conduCied a nationwide survey of 
public and private secondary school principals in 
1977. The survey was designed to provide current 
information on school programs, organizations, ^nd 
management from the perspective of thf* administra- 
tors directly in charge. 

Two thousand public schools and 60D private 
schools were selected from the CurriculOm Informa- 
tion Center universe files of secondary schools con- 
taining a 12th grade. The sample was stratUied with 
respect to region and urban, suburban, or rural 
metropolitan status. Private schools were addition- 
^ ally stratified according to wheth'.*r they were 
Catholic. Within each stratum, schools were se- 
lected with probabilities proportional to school en- 
rollment. By this procedure, urban schools were 
slightly over represented in number, but not tu .crms 
of their share of total enrollment. 

The questionnaire was sent to principals during the 
summer and fall of 1977. Seventy-two percent of the 
public school principals responded; the private 
school response rate was 71 percent. The public 
school data have been tabulated and are being ana- 
lyze^; data from the private school survey are cur- 
rently being tabulated. A full report of the public 
and private school results is expected this year. 
Further information is available from the National 
Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208. 
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Bureau of tbe Census 

The Bureau of the Census provides data ttfrough a 
regular program df data collection and through 
supplements conducted for other organizations. The 
Census mechanism for data collection cited most 
frequently in this report is. the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). The data on preprimary and adult 
education, and on educational attainment and labor 
force participation of the population were collected 
from the CPS or supplements to it. 

Current Population Survey (CP§) 
The primary purpose of the CPS is to obtain a 
monthly measure of labor force participation for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It gathers data on the 
employment status of the civilian resident noninstitu- 
tionalized population \^ years old and over. In 
addition, it provides monthly population estimates as 
well as annual data on such characteristics of the 
{Jfepulation as income, schooling, age, race, sex, 
marital status, and living arrapgements. Various 
governmental agencies utilize CPS to obtain specific 
information. f 

The current CPS sample is spread over 461 areas 
comprising 92J cbunties and independent cilies, with 
coverage in each of the 50 States and the District of 
.Columbia. Approximately 47,000 occupied housing 
units comprise the sampling frame sites for inter- 
views each month. Of this number, 2,000 occupied 
units, on the average, are visited without obtaining 
interviews because the occupants are not found at 
home after repeated calls or are unavailable for some 
other reason. In addition to the 2,000, about 8,000 
sample units are visited in an average month but are 
found to be vacant or the occupants are not available 
to be interviewed. , 



Survey of Income and Education (SIE) 
In response to the Education Amendments of 1974, 
th© Survey of Income and Education was designed 
to yield State estimates of target-group popula- 
tions—specifically, school-^e children in poverty 
and persons cf limited EnglisS-speaking ability. The 
survey revises the 1970 Census poverty counts and 
provides, for the first time. State data on persons of 
limited English-speaking ability. In addition, the SIE 
also supplies needed data on the handicapped popu- 
lation and the population interested in further educa- 
tion but not currently enrolled 

Because of its sp)ecial reporting requirements, the 
. Survey of Income and Education deviates somewhat 
from' the procedures employed in the Current Popu- 
lation Surveys. To report at the State level, the 
survey was designed to furnish estimates with ap- 
proximately the same statistical reliability for each 
State. This required a larger sample, 190,000 house- 
holds, distributed throughout the United States and 
the District of Columbia. Because of the respondent 
sensitivity anticipat'^d for the income items, personal 
interviewing was chosen over the usual telephone 
mode. 

Interviewing for thfe SIE was conducted during 
May, June, and July as opposed to March for the 
CPS. The later collection period holds some advan- 
tage in that it occurred shortly after the income tax 
filing date, providing respondents with an easy refer- 
ence for income information. However, collection in 
the late, period may have produced some reporting 
problems in recalling income and work experience 
for the previous year. 
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The unusually large size and wide distribution of the 
sample required hiring interviewers with little pre- 
vious experience. Although these temporary inter- 
viewers underwent a rigorous training period, their 
limited experience relative iv that of regular CPS 
interviewers should be kept in mind when compar- 
ing SIE to CPS data. 

Because the SJE w^ls^a one-time survey, it did not 
suffer from the problem of responoent conditioning 
to repeated interviews found in the CPS. it has been 
documented that in the CPS, as the number of 
interviews increases, respondent cooperation de- 
clines. The lack of respondent conditioning and the 
use of the personal interview may contribute to the 
lov/er nonresponse rat^/on the SIE. A more com- 
plete evaluation of how the SIE results may differ 
from previous Census data is forthcoming. 

Annual Housing Survey 

For the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the Bureau of the Census annually conducts 
a sample survey of housing units to ascertain the 
sizes and compositions of housing units and the 
characteristics of their occupants. The 1975 survey 
included for the first time items tapping occupants' 
opinions of the adequacy of neighborhood services. 

The sample of approximately 79,900 housing units 
was selected from units enumerated in the 1970 
Census and updated to include new construction. 
Information was obtained through personal inter- 
views of the occupants from October to December 
1975. A detailed presentation of the methodology 
ard the data Is available in the /eport. 

4 
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Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 

The international statistics on participation of youth 
in education and work are based on material col- 
lected from Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) member nations. Some 
adjustments of the national data have been made for 
i/rtemational comparability. The figures on educa- 
tion enrollment include only those in full-time edu- 
cation, and the labor force figures include the armed 
forces. Otherwise the main adjustment made was for 
the purpose of uniformly covering the 15- to 19- ^ 
year-old groups. However, the latter adjustment was 
not possible for the tables on unemployment. 

The figures on teenage labor force participation, 
obtained. frorn national sources, vary in coverage. In 
Italy, the national sources usually group 14- to 19- 
year-olds, and in the United Kingdom and the 
United States the data generally available refer to 
16- to 19-year-olds. In Canada, France, Germany, 
and Japan, national sources are readily available for 
the age group 15 to 19. 

rin most tables figures for J5>^o 19-year-olds have 
been adjusted to a uniform basis. For education 
enrollment no adjustment was necessary. For labor 
force- participation in Italy, the , 14-year-olds 
normally included in the national Sources were 
eliminated. For the United States, figures on labor 
force activity of 14- and 15-year-olds as a group are 
still regularly collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, even though the normal age cut-off point 
for inclusion in the labor force has been 16 since 
19()6. It was Jissumed that half of the 14- to 15-year- 
old group in the labor force were 15-year-olds. It 
was also assumed that because of birth-rate declines, 
there will be 800,000 15-year-olds in the 1980 labor 
force, and 600,000 in 1990. In the United Kingdom 
the school-leaving age was raised from 15 to 16 in 
the 1972-73 school year, and it was assumed that no 
15-year-olds in that nation worked after that date. 
Further information on the statistics available from 
each of the countries can be obtained from OECD. 
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American Council on Education 
Anterican Freshman Survey 
Sponsored by the American Council on Education 
(ACE), the annual survey of college freshmen is 
administered through the Cooperative Institutional ^ 
Research Program at UCLA. Sirxe 1966 the survey 
has collected biographic and demographic data on 
each national freshman class, as well as data on 
career plans, educational . aspirations, financial 
arrangements, and current altitudes. The 1977 sur- 
vey obtained usable information from 198,641 fresh- 
men in 374 institutions of higher education listed 
with the Office of Education. Only data from institu- 
tions whose coverage of entering students was " 
judged representative were used. The weighted data 
reflect the responses of first-time, full-time fres>i?men 
obtained dunng the initial weeks of the fall term. A 
full discussion of the design and sampling proce- 
dures is provided in The American Freshman: Na- 
tional Norms For Fall 1977f available from the Coop- 
erative Institutional Research Program, UCI A. 

Higher Education Panel Survey 
of Student Aid Recipients 

The Higher Education Panel Survey of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is a continuing survey 
research program that was initiated in 1971. Its 
^purpose IS to conduct small-scale surveys on topics 
of current policy interest to the higher education 
community and government agencies. The 1976-77 
survey on the characteristics of student aid recipi 
ents was the third ACE survey "'f student aid pro- 
grams and participants. 



The Higher Education Panel is based upon a net- 
work of campus representatives at 760 colleges and 
universities broadly representative of the more than 
3,000 institutions of higher education listed in the 
NCES Education Directory. The survey instrument 
was mailed at the end of November 1976 to all 760 
panel members for completion by the institutions* 
financial aid officers. By mid-January, the cutoff 
date for return of questionnaires, usable responses 
had been received from 608 colleges and universi- 
ties. Six surveyed institutions were excluded from 
the data base either because their students were 
wholly supported by the Federal 'Government or 
because, for other reasons, they did not participate 
in Offic^ of Education aid programs. Thus, of the 
eligibL sample oi 754 institutions, 81 percent re- 
sponded. The data from responding institutions were 
slatisticaliy adjusted to represent the national popu- 
lation of 3,031 colleges and universities. The meth- 
odology and an analysis of the results are presented 
in Estimated Number of Student Aid Recipients 
1976-77, available from the Higher Education Panel, 
American Council on Education. 

Gaiiup Poll • ^ 

Throagh funding provided by the Institute for De- 
velopment of Educational Activities, Inc., the Gal- 
lup Poll conducts annual. surveys of the public's 
attitudes toward education. Each year the Poll inter- 
views approximately 1,600 adults, representative of 
the civilian noninstitutional population 18 years old 
and o . er. A full description of the sampling method- 
ology appears in "^Jinth Annual Gajlup Poll of the 
Public'*: Attitudes Toward the Public Schools," Fhi 
,Delta Kappan, September 1977, 
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National Opinion Research Center 

^ The National Opinion Research Center annually 
collects information on the characteristics and opin- 
ions of the adult honinstitutional population. 
Through its General Social Survey, it interviews 
approximately 1,500 Fnglish-speaicing persons 18 
years old and ove^ on their attitudes toward a 
variety of concerns. The survey nstrument, a der 
scriprion of the methodology, and the data marginals 
appear in National Data Program for the Social Sci- 
e»ices. Codebook for the Spring, 1977, published by the 
National Opinion Research CenterAJniversity of 
Chicago. 

Foundation For Child Development 

In conjunction with Temple Univeisity's Institute 
for Survey Research, the Foundation for Child De- 
velopment interviewed a national cross-sectio,n of 
2,200 children, 7 to 11 years old, along with their 
parents in December 1976. In sprang 1977, subse- 
quent interviews were conducted with these chil- 
dren's teachers. The resulting data offer a profile of 
parent-pupil-and-school relationships, along with a 
genera! picture of the way children live and perceive 
their livfes. A full report is expected to be issued 
soon. Additional information is obtainable from the 
Foundation for Child Development. 



National Education Association 
Every 5 years since 1956 the National Education 
Association has' conducted a nationwide survey of 
public school teachers. From questionnaires com- 
pleted by a probability sample of classroom teachers 
the survey reports on the composition of the teacji- 
iug profession and on conditions in the teaching 
field. The sampling procedures, survey instrument, 
and findings are presented in the full report. Status of 
the American Public School Teacher 1975-76, availa- 
ble from the National Education Association. 

Study of Earning Differentials Among Male . 
Wisconsin High School Graduates of 1957 
To analyze the changing effects of parental income, 
abilit>, and schooling on earnings, Hauser and Day- 
mont examined the patterns of growth in earnings 
among male high school graduate 8 to 14 years 
after high school. Using a simple recursive model, 
the researchers estimated the total and direct effects 
on subsequent earnings of (1) parental income at the 
time of high school, (2) mental ability expressed in 
inielligence quotients, and (3) education in years of 
postsecondary schooling. TTie study covered male 
Wisconsin high school graduates in 1957 for whom 
all essential data were available, who were not 
farmers, and whose earnings were greater than 
$3,000. Complete information was available for 
3,496 members, or 72 percent of the original sample. 
The methodology, statistical procedures, and find- 
ings are presented by Robert M. Hauser and Thomas 
N. Daymont in "Schooling, Ability, and Earnings: 
Cross-sectional Findings 8 to 14 Years After High 
School Graduation," Sociology of Education, r50 
(1977), 182-205. 
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Definitions of 
Selected Terms 



Adult education: Organized inst»uctiOTi including 
.correspondence courses and private tutoring, ordi- 
narily under the auspices of a school, center, or 
community organization, and generally with a t)re- 
determined end result which may be a certificate, 
diploma, or degree. Participants in adalt education 
are persons beyond cpmpulsory school age (IT^and 
ov^r) who are not enrolled full-time in a regular 
school or college program but who are engaged in 
activities of (ifganized instruction. 

Aggregate United States^' The 50 States, District' of 
Columbia, and outlying areas—American Samoa, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Pu^o Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Several NCES surveys report data for^he aggregate 
United States. 

Auxiliary enterprises (higher education): Services to 
students, faculty, or other start' for which a fee is 
charged that is directly related to,- but not necessar- 
ily equal to, the cost of .'figVvice (e.g., dormitories, 
food service, ard student stores). 

Average daily lance: Aggregate days attendance 
during a reguia school term divided by the number 
of d^s school was in session. 

Avera§t dally membership: Agg'-egate days member- 
ship during a regular school term divided by ihe 
numbe;^ of days the school v/as in session. 

Bachelor's degree: Lowest degree conferred by col- 
lege, university, or professional school, requiring 4 
or more years of academic work. 



Constant dollars: Financial data ^'hich have been 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to 
eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct com- 
parison across years. . 

Current dollars: Financfal data which have not Jbeen 
adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Direct expenditures: Payment to employees, suppli- 
ers, contractors, beneficiaries, and other final recipi- 
ents of governmental payments; i.e., all expenditures 
Other than intergovernmental expenditures. 

Doctor's degree: Highest academic degree conferred 
by a university, including Ph.D. in any field, doctor 
of education, doctor of juridical science, and doctor 
of public health (preceded by professional degree iu 
n^edicine'or sanitary engineering). . 

Dropouts: Persons not enrolled in school and not 
high school graduates. 

Elementary education: Forma! education organized 
by .grade, composed of a span of grades not above 
grade eight. 

Executive/administrativs/managerial positions (higher- 
education): Positions for employees who exercise 
pnmary responsibility for the management of the 
»:i->tuu^ion, or of a customarily recognized depart- 
t ot y uboiv'ision. Examples of positions included 
ir, this category are: president, controller, dean, 
director, assistant to the president, assistant dean, 
assistant director.^-s^ 



College enrollment: Enrollment in a cou/se which 
leads to a bachelor's, master's, professional, or doc- 
torate degree, excluding vocational certification 
used in the Current Population Survey. 
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Expenditures: For elementary and secondary 
schools, all charges for current outlays for educa- 
tion, plus capital outlays and interest on school debt. 
For institutions of higher education, current outlays 
plus capital outlays. For government, net of recover- 
ies and other correcting transactions-r-other than for 
retirement of debt, investment in securities, exten- 
sion of credit, or as agency transactions. Govern- 
ment expenditures include only external transactions 
of a government and exclude noncash transactions 
such as the provision of perquisites or other pay- 
ments in kind. Aggregates for groups of govern- 
ments exclude intergovernmental transactions 
among the governments. ^ 

Family: A unit consisting of a household head and 
one or more other persons livingjn the same house- 
hold who are, related to the head by^^xxi, marriage, 
or adoption; all. persons in a housenold who are 
related to the head are regarded as members of his 
(her) family. I 

First-professional degree: An academic degree which 
requires at least 2 academic years of previous college 
work for entrance ancj^at least 6 academic years of 
college work for completion. Beginning in 1965-66, 
NCES classification includes the following degrees 
only: law„(LL.B. or J.D.); dentistry (D.D.S. or 
D.M.D.); medicine (M.D.); veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.); chiropody or podiatry (D.S.C. or D.P.); 
optometry (O.D.); osteopathy (D.O.); and theology 
(B.D.). 

First-time students: Students not previously enrolled 
in any institution of higher education. 

Full-time students: Students enrolled ii^ courses with 
; » credits equal to at least 75 percent of the normal full- 
time course load. 



Geographic region: Regions used by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce: 



Northeast 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Central 

Illinois * 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
^linnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 




est 
ka 
Anzona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

The same regional scheme is used by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress and the Bureau 
of the Census (for data on education participation). 
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The elementary and secondary school data from the 
Office of Civil Rights pertain to the contiguous 
United States and follow the regional classification 



scheme below: 






Northeast 


Border 




Connecticut 


Delaware 




Maine 


District of Columbia 


Massachusetts 


Kentucky 




New Hampshire 


Maryland 




New Jersey 


Missouri 




New York 


Oklahoma 




Pennsylvania 


West Virginia 




Rhode Island 






Vermont 






South 


Midwest 




Alabama 


Illinois 




Arkansas 


Indiana 




Georgia 


Iowa 




Florida 


Kansas 




Louisiana 


Michigan 




Mississippi 


Minnesota 




North Carolina 


Nebraska 




South Carolina 


North Dakota 




Tennessee 


Ohio 




Texas 


South Dakota 




Virginia 


Wisconsin 




IVest 






Arizona 






California 






Colorado 






Idaho 






Montana 






Nevada 






New Mexico 






Oregon 






Utah 






Washington 






Wyoming 


* 





Handicap: A health condition — physical, emotional, 
or mental— which limits or interferes with a person's ^ 
ability to do regular school work or which limits a 

' person's abil^y, to participate in recreational 

^ activities. ^ ^ 

Higher education: Study beyond the secondary 
school level at an institution that offers programs 
terminating ih an associate, baccalaureate, or higher 
degree. 

Instruction/research positions (higher education): Posi- 
tions for staff employed for the primary purpose of 
performing instruction, research, or both instruction 
and research activities. These positions exclude 
graduate students employed as teaching or research 
assistants. 

Instruction/research assistaht p<^itions (higher educo- 
tion): Positions for staff employed for the primary 
purpose of assisting in classroom or laboratory in-* 
struction or in the conduct of research. These posi- 
tions are typically held by graduate students having 
such titles l teaching assistant, teaching associate, 
teaching fellow, or research assistants 

Master's degree: An academic degree highar than a 
bachelor's but lower than a doctor's. All degrees 
classified as first-professional are excluded. 

Noncollegiate ppstsecondary school: An institution be- 
yond the^ high school level which does not offer 
programs terminating in an associate, baccalaureate, 
or higher degree. 
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Nonprofessional employees: Persons engaged in job 
assignments for which the educational requirement 
is below the level of a bachelor's degree and which 
can be categorized as techhical, office/clerical, 
crafts and trades, or service. 

Official/administrative positions (elementary and sec- 
ondary): Positions for staff engaged in management 
or supervisor>' activities, including superintendents 
an^ assistants, principals aijd assistants, administra- 
tive assistants and interns, foremen, supervisors, 
managers, and directors. 

Organized research (higher education): AU sponsored 
research ande^l separately budgeted research. Ex- 
cises research carried in as part of the regular 
instructional services. 

Poverty: The current measure of poverty that was 
originally developed by Mollle Orshansky of the 
Social Security^ Administration in 1964, and wjS, 
with revisions, officially adopted in 1969 by the 
Office of Management and Budget s the Federal 
G6vernment*s official statistical measure of poverty. 
The measure is built around the Department of 
Agriculture's economy food plan of 1961 ^nd the 
national average ratio of family food expenditures to 
total family after-tax income as measured in the 1955 
Household Food Consumption Survey. It consists of 
124 separate poverty lines differentiating families by 
size, number of children, age and sex of head, and 
farm or ^onfarm residence. The poverty lines are 
updated annually by changes in the Consumer Price 
Index. 



Preprifnary program: A set of organized educational 
experiences^ intended for children attending prekin- 
dergarten and kindergarten classes. Such programs 
may be offered by a public or nonpublic school or 
by some other Agency. Children enrolled in Head 
Start programs 'are counted under ptekindergarten 
or l^indergarten, 4.> appropriate. Institutions which 
offer essentially custodial care, such as day pare 
« centers, are not included. ' ^ 

Professional-— educational positions (elementary and 
secondary): yos\\\ox{s for staff engaged in activities 
requiring a high degree of knowledge and skills 
acquired thorough at least a baccalaureate degree (or 
its equiv^nt), including skills in the field of educa- 
tion or educMion psychology.'^aff for^ these posr- 
' tions includ^eachers, curriculum specialists, coun- 
selors, libranan/media specialists, and remedial edu- 
cation specialists. 

Professional — other positions (elementary and second- 
ary): Positions for staff engaged in activities requir- 
ing al^ least a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent, 
but not requiring skills in the field of education* 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification based upoh self- 
identification of the individual. v ^ 
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Regular day schools: Schools that satisfy the require- 
^ments of State* education laws- and offer at least one 
. grade beyond kindergarten. Not included in this 
Wtegory are residential schools, for exceptional chil- 
dren, Federal schools for Indians, federally operated 
schools on Federal institllations, and subcollfc^ate* 
departments of institutions of higher education. 

Related activities (higher education): AStivities which 
exist to provide instructional or laboratory experi- 
ence for students and which incidentally create 
goods or services that may bp sold on the campus or 
to the general public. 

Revenues: All amounts of money received by an 
institution from external sources, net of refunds, and 
correcting transactions. Noncash transactions such 
as receipt of services, commodities, or other receipts 
"in kind" are excluded, as are funds received from 
the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, and 
nonroutine sale of property. 



School district: Ait educational agency at the local 
level which exists primarily to operate public 
schools or to contract for public school services. 
This term is used synonymously with the terms 
"local basic administrative unit" and "local educa- 
tion agency". 

Secondary education: Formal education organized by 
subject matter taught, composed of junior high 
and/or high schools. 

Special/support positions (higher education): Positions 
for staff employed for the primary purposes of 
performing academic support, student services, and 
institutional support activities. These include posi- 
tions for librarians, accountants, systems analysts, 
student personnel workers, counselors, salesmen, 
and recruiters. 

Student charges: Charges for tuition, required fees 
(matriculation, laboratory, library, health, etc.), 
room, and board. Charges for books are excluded. 

Studerit . education (higher education): Activities 
which are most closely related to instruction. In- 
cludes instruction and research which are part of 
tegular instructional services (departmental re- 
search), extension and public service, libraries, phys- 
ical plant operation and maintenance, general admin- 
istration, and other sponsored activities. 
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Undergraduate students: Decree-credit or non-de- 
grec-credit studentflKvsdia^shSve not received formal 
recognition* as having completed the prescribed de- 
, * grec-credit ox non-degree credit requirements of an 
accredited institution of iiigher education. 

Unemployment rate: The number of unemployed 
persons as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

Usual household language: The language which is 
usually spoken by the people who live in the 
household. 




The Condition of Education 
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Cumulative Index 





CiunuIatiYe Index 



Page in Edition 



1978 1977 1976 1975 



Accoaatiiigt lalary offers 118 

AcfekTemest tests: 

college entrsncc exams 106 

in citizenship .* ' 43 9 

in career and occupational development 1 10-1 15 108 

in literature 43 

in mathematics .1 95 105, 112-115 43» 46-49 

in music vrTT^ 43 

in reading 95 97 105,108,109, 43,44 24-27 

113-115 

in science 95 1 05, 1 1 2- 1 1 5 43 22» 23 

in social studies a 112-113 43 28-30 

in writing izi':::::^-^' 99 43, 45 24 

international ^ 105 163 

AdaijiittrmtiTe unit (see: School districts) 
-Adult Edncatioii: 

courses 147, 157 92 - 

participants: 

as percent of adult population 18 

^y^S^ - 53 19 112 

by course of study 147 103 

by course sponsor .'. ^ 153 104 

by educational attainment 149 102 112 

by family income IO5 

*>"we ; 53 19^102 

by sex ^ 107 

in basic and secondary education 1 5 1 

in federally aided classes 157 

number 49 

reasons for participation 101 

Adraaced placcamt program . 33 

Aae distrfbntiofu 

college studentt ^. 92, 93 

in United SUtes I2! 13- 

Asricaltare: 

employment 121, 122 

formal awards, organized occupational curriculum ' 36 

Aid, nasKialt MltatioM of higher edocation (see: Financial aid) 
AwMal iacona (tea: lacone) 
Ayyliad rcasf eh (see: Reaeareh) 
Asaocfitc dsfraaa: 

by racial/ethnic group 141 

J>y»cx , . 35 

graduates, in miyor occupational groups ' 1 14 

Attltades (aae: Of^Odoas) 

Areraie dafly attawdaacf . 6 
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Page in Edition 



1978 19T7 W6 1975 

Aferagc daily mcmbenliiii 6 

Aftmgt ieagUi of school year .178 



B 

BadielkMr's degrees: 

as percent of all 21.year-olds ' 63. 64 37 ' ' 

by field of study 40 

by racial/ethnic group >s ^ -141 * 

by sex ;. -^ 139 63 37,38 83 

candidates, salary offers • 118 

graduates, in major occupational groups 114 

number i 139 38 

recipients, italaries and underemployment 145 • i 

Bask adKiaistratiTe units (see: School districts) ^ 

' Bask akiUa, achieTement 43.49 22-30 

BUiBgiial: 

students ^ 37 * 69 

federal funding 70 

Blacks (see s|Mciflc subject area, by race) ^ \ 

B!«e collar e«ploy»e9t \ 21.29^ 114,121,122 

Bond clectioM J33 

Bwiness and maaaceiiieBt: 

formal awards 36 

organized occupational cumculums 25 113 

salary offers X.-^'" 

BttsliMSs edncatioB, tvitiofl/fees 9*3^ 
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Canada: 

education: 

^'^i^nd labor force * 266-26? 

current expenditures 173-175 

educational attainmen t 73 1 60- 1 62 

• enrollment 261-269 165-167 

number of teachers 168-169 

labor force 266-277 

unemployment ^ 275, 277 

Career aad occnpatioaa] deTclopmeat achiCTement: 

by age 95 110-113 

by parental education 115' 

by region 114 

by sex 110-112, 

Oassroom te«cbers, pablid elementary and secondary schools: ^ 

number : ; 127, 128 

supply and demand 36, 37, 39 130 74 

ColkctlTe btftidaiag Z 1 39 
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Page In Edition 



1977 



1976 



1975 



Coliese entrance exanu: 

graduate 

urJergradua^". 

CoUege entrance ratio: 

by family income 

by race 

by sex r. 

College ftKulty (tee: Faculty, higher education) 
College witfad;-uwal: 

by ability 

by educational aspiration 

by financii^l aid s*atus 

by socioeconomic status 

CoBUftcrcial icfaoota 

Computer science, salary offers 

dbncems of elementary/secondary education (see: Opinions) 

CoDSttltants, public elementary/secondary schoob 

CoBsumer price index, related to education expenditures 

Correspondence schools 

Cosmetology/harber schools: 

enrollment 

numbo^...< .v, 

tuition and fees 

Cost of edttcatiott (see: Tuition/fees, Current expenditures) 
Court cases: 

school finance.....*. 

educaticnal requirements in employment 

Crime/Taadalism: (see also: Opinions) 
Current expenditures: (see also: I^Ixpenditures) 

all elementary and secondary schoots 

as percent of GNP 

by selected countries 

in large cities, per pupil 

nonpublic elementary and secondary schools 

per average daily attendance 

per student 

projections .r. 

public elementary and secondary schools 

Orricula, secondary schools 



135 
135 
135 
135 
159 



159 



159 



9! 



41 



107 
106 



118 



50 
55 
61 



43 
16 



91 



25 

128 

25 

86 
25 



147 
119 



173 
174. 175 



110 ^ 

110 

106 



15 
113 



37 
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42 
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advanced engineering 
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